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THE STORY OF LORD BACON’S LIFE. 


HAMOND LESTRANGE, when treating, 
in his “ History of Charles the First,” 
of the monument of the great Chan- 
cellor, Viscount St. Albans, remarks, 
in his quaint and graphic style, that 
it was erected “at the cost and ex- 
pense of Sir Thomas Meautys, his 
ancient servant, who was not nearer 
to him living than dead ; for this Sir 
Thomas, ending his life about a score 
of years after, it was his lot to be 
inhumed so near his lord’s sepulchre 
that, in the forming of his grave, part 
of the Viscount’s body was exposed 
to view ; which being spied by a doc- 
tor of physic, he demanded the head 
to be given him, and did most shame- 
fully disport himself with that skull, 
which was somewhile the continent 
of so vast treasure of knowledge.” 
One might almost fancy that this re- 
cord wasanallegory. Itdepicts with 
great exactness the treatment which 
Bacon’s character has experienced at 
the hands of his fellow-men. The 
measure of men’s love for him ‘has 
been in proportion with the know- 
ledge they had derived from close 
study of his way of life, his actions, 
his thoughts, and also of the rule of 
conduct, deeds, and designs of his 
open or concealed adversaries. On 
the other hand, they who have, like 
the doctor of physic, merely obtained 
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a glance of the dead giant, have been 
content to disport themselves with 
his skull, and to judge harshly, per- 
haps calumniate hastily, the intellect 
that once sat there enthroned. The 
reverence and affection of Meantys 
are represented in “ Raleigh, J onson, 
Tenison, Aubrey, Hobbes, and Carte.’ 
The representatives of the doctor. of 
physic, who played with Bacon’s 
skull, and mocked at that they played 
with, are not so numerous. “The 
false Bacon,” says Mr. Dixon, “ comes 
to us through Welden, Goodman, 
D’Ewes, and Pope.” The poets are 
not less opposed in their respective 
awards than the prose writers and 
politicians. Jonson, who knew the 
philosophic statesman intimately, 
speaks with wanin affection of the 


“Son to the grave, wise Keeper of the 

Seal, 

Fame and foundation of the English weal. 

What then his father was, that since is 
he 

Now, with a title more to the degree ; 

England’s high Chancellor, the destined 
heir, 

In his soft cradle, to his father's chair ; 

Whose worn thread the Fates spin round 
and full 

Out of their choicest and their whitest 
wool,” 


This was written of Bacon when he 


By W. Hepworth Dixon, Barrister-at-Law. With 
ork House. By E,'M. Ward, R.A, London: 
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had completed his sixtieth year. A 
year or two later, “in his poverty and 
retreat,” as Mr. Dixon states, “he 
was, surrounded by men whom no 
mapey could Suny, and no sophistry 
could blind: by George Herbert, by 
Lord Faulkland, the Earl of Arundel, 
Sir Henry Savile, Ben Jonson, Sir 
Edward Sackville, by John Selden, 
Bishop Andrews, Lord Cavendish, 
and Thomas Hobbes.” Jonson’s re- 
ference to the “whitest wool” is an 
assertion of the Chancellor’s purity. 
Against this testimony of contempo- 
rary and poet, there stands the libel 
of an equally great poet, but also of 
a professional lampooner, who had 
no knowledge of Bacon’s story, and 
who dealt so recklessly in calumny-as 
to devote, in his wayward anger, the 
slander prepared against one man to 
the defaming of another who had of- 
fended him in greater degree. Pope’s 
well-known line against Bacon de- 
scribes him, antithetically, with two- 
thirds of truth and a third of false- 
hood, which “mars the fair prece- 
dent.” Pope pronounces him 


“‘ The wisest, brightest, meanest of man- 
kind.” 


And Bacon’s posterity have hitherto 
more readily followed the censure of 
Pope than the judgment of Jonson ;— 
the assertions of Welden rather than 
the testimony of Raleigh. 

The loyalty of the great and unim- 
peachable friends of Bacon has, never- 
theless, served him and his memory 
well. The merits of the question af- 
fecting his fame became obscured, 
and in time forgotten ; but the tradi- 
tion of his innocence never fell from 
the memory of a faithful few. The 
attempts made by some of them to 
restore the reputation which had been 
tarnished by the breath of enemies, 
failed, as all such attempts must fail, 
simply because Bacon’s apologists re- 
lied on assertions and opinions. When 
Mr. Dixon, in 1861, published his 
“Personal History of Lord Bacon,” 
that work was found to be grounded 
on unpublished papers. He brought 
forward evidence that had never be- 
fore been tendered at the bar of public 
judgment. If he was unable to dis- 

rove every charge adduced against 
eon he established so much in his 
favour as to warrant suspicion that 
the accusations which remained with- 
out conclusive answer were as ground- 
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less as those which had been for ever 
overthrown. Mr. Dixon’s book, widely 
and promptly accepted as it was, en- 
countered fierce opposition exactly 
where such antagonism was to be ex- 
pected. There are persons who take 
it ill when others seek to overthrow 
their convictions or shake them loose 
from their prejudices. .Among such 
persons Mr. Dixon’s volume created 
a flutter of impatience and vexation. 
Prejudices are as strong as our na- 
ture, and how difficult is the task of 
him who attacks the one or essays to 
change the fixed character of the 
other ! 

Since the second edition of the 
“Personal History” appeared, Mr. 
Dixon has discovered fresh evidence 
in support of the views he had form- 
ed of Bacon’s character; and these 
are incorporated in the new volume 
he has written and published under 
the title of the “Story of Lord 
Bacon’s Life.” Previous to reporting 
what the author has effected in estab- 
lishing, not a theory of that life, but 
the great facts which rendered it re- 
markable and illustrious, we will trace 
its outlines in order that the picture 
drawn by Mr. Dixon may be more 
readily intelligible to our readers. 

Francis Bacon, the youngest son of 
Queen Elizabeth’s Lord Keeper, Sir 
Nicholas, was born at York House, 
in the Strand, in 1561. How sharp- 
witted a boy he was, may be seen in 
his reply to the Queen, who one day 
asked him his age. “I am just two 
years younger than your Majesty’s 
happy reign,” said the boy, with as 
much truth as delicacy of flattery. At 
sixteen he had quitted the University 
of Cambridge, and he was not yet out 
of his “ teens” when he had travelled 
abroad to great good purpose, had 
transacted private but important bu- 
siness for his Royal Mistress, and had 
written a paper of observations on the 

eneral state of Europe. He was the 

etter qualified for this last achieve- 
ment, inasmuch as he was well-skill- 
ed in modern languages. On such 
skill, he remarks in some one of his 
works, that he who travels abroad 
without a knowledge of the language 
of the country in which he tarries 
goes to school and not to travel. We 
are here reminded of an incidental re- 
paration which has been made, to Ba- 
con’s profit. The letters of “ Advice 
on Travel,” which were addressed to 
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the Earl of Rutland, are usually as- 
cribed to Essex. They have been long 
accounted of, as reflecting the bright- 
est and most enviable honour on the 
character of ‘that faithless Earl, who 
has no character left at all, if you 
deprive him of this solitary honour. 
These letters are now, on the autho- 
rity of Mr. Spedding, the learned edi- 
tor of Bacon’s works, attributed to 
Bacon himself. 

At the death of his father, Bacon 
was left unprovided for, in the usual 
acceptance of that term ; but he was 
richly endowed for either of the 
careers to which he devoted himself, 
philosophy or law. The advance- 
ment of the student of: Gray's Inn 
was slow, not because of his demerits, 
but because of his enemies. At eight- 
and-twenty he was, indeed,- counsel- 
extraordinary to the Queen; but he 
was six-and-forty before he attained, 
under King James, the modest ap- 
ointment of the solicitor-generalship. 

etween those two periods he had 
prosecuted the case against his quon- 
dam friend, the traitor Essex, and 
had gained a hold on the hearts of 
the people by his advocacy of their 
rights and his denunciation of their 
grievances, in Parliament. 

Before Bacon reached the attorney- 
generalship, in 1613, he had carried 
one point more in favour of the liber- 
ties of the people, by supporting a 
project for the abolition of tenures 
under the crown, which support led 
to the dissolution of some old op- 
ressive courses of law which weighed 
1eavily on the people. 

When, in 1617, Bacon became the 
Lord Keeper of the Great Seal, he may 
be said to have been raised to that 
post as much bythe popular acclaimas 
the sovereign’s choice. His contem- 
poraries remembered that in a duel- 
ling age he had denounced the savage 
aud fashionable practice of duelling ; 
and that he had dared to give 
counsel to his then friend and patron, 
Buckingham, in which counsel, by 
defining the duties of his high sta- 
tion, Bacon showed where Bucking- 
ham failed in his performance, or, 
rather, in his neglect of them. But 
Bacon rendered more important ser- 
vice than is here indicated. Durin 
his Chancellorship, he complete 
what is really the second part of 
his “ Instauration of the Sciences” — 
namely, that philosophical tract, the 
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“Novum Organum Scientiarum,” a 
a tract which overthrew the ab- 
struse speculations of the schools, 
and which, by directing the mind 
to contemplations on the works of 
nature and of art, offered to it a 
more perfect method for the exer- 
cise of the rational faculties. “ Your 
lordship,” wrote Wotton to the 
author, “hath done a great and 
ever-living benefit to all the children 
of Nature, and to Nature herself, in 
her utmost extent of latitude, who 
never before had so noble or so true 
an interpreter, or (as I am readier to 
style your lordship) never so inward 
a secretary of her cabinet.” Such a 
man, one who had defended the cause 
of his country against enemies abroad 
and at home, who had supported po- 
pular right against all assailants, who 
was a political reformer before the 
accepted era of reformation, and who 
was as profound in philosophy as he 
was in the knowledge and exercise of 
the law—such a man had not only 
nobly earned his honours, but espe- 
cially merited the distinction with 
which one of them, the peerage, had 
been conferred on him. “ He received 
his title,’ Mr. Dixon tells us, “ina 
form of peculiar honour ; other peers 
being created by letters-patent—he 
by investiture with the coronet and 
robe.” From 1617 to 1621 Bacon 
held office, first as Lord Keeper and 
next as Lord Chancellor. é sur- 
rendered the latter office under cri- 
minal aceusations, from which he was 
thoroughly absolved at the period of 
his death, in 1626. He left the final 
judgment to posterity, and Bacon’s 
reliance has not been misplaced. 

If simple truth be set in opposition 
to the accusations made against Ba- 
con, his bitterest enemy must allow 
that his character is relieved of much 
of the obloquy té which it has been 
exposed. If he left Cambridge with- 
out a degree, he took away with him 
a philosophical light with which he 
illumined the world. His revelry 
and gaiety, his splendour of dress, and 
his companionship with those who 
loved all similar delights, seem to 
have been indulged in as well-earned 
relaxations from study. His labours 
kept pace with his enjoyments, and 
his passing allegiance to the ways of 
the world never diminished one iota 
of the duty and affection he largely. 
and joyously, and earnestly rende 
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to his mother. Some of his censur- 
ers have remarked that he was early 
a pertinacious solicitor for prefer- 
ment. Considering that, when he 
adopted the legal profession as his 
own, his qualification for it was al- 
most the only patrimony he possessed, 
and that with hope in his heart, and 
a tolerably secure bank in his wits, 
he had to carve out his own road to 
success, his professed candidateship 
for office and employment was an 
evidence of his abiding and perse- 
vering good sense. The repeated 
neglect of his expressed hopes on the 
art of those connected with him in 
nds of kinsmanship or alliance, was 
less the warrant of the baseless nature 
of such hopes than the stimulant to 
an honest and perhaps ambitious 
spirit, that refused to be either 
discouraged or denied. And when 
honours and office were conferred on 
him they were gained by right and 
desert, and were not purchased by 
meanness, duplicity, lucre, or intrigue. 
If he circumvented those who would 
have been his circumventors, and 
swept from his path those who would 
have given him a cruel fall, Bacon, 
at most, used but the weapons from 
the store which supplied his adversa- 
ries. But he was generously-minded 
towards all antagonists. When Flem- 
ing triumphed by acquiring the dig- 
nity which Bacon failed for the time 
to reach, he was content, on the 
ground of Fleming’s qualifications for 
the office ; and though Coke was the 
fiercest enemy he ever possessed, that 
did not prevent Bacon from asserting 
that he was one of the noblest lawyers 
of whom England could boast. 

Such new light has recently been 
thrown on the story of Bacon and 
Essex, that all the theory which 
would seek to establish the ingrati- 
tude of Bacon towards the Earl, 
erumbles away, beneath that light, 
to mere dust—the dust of old legend. 
The old truth, indeed, is not to be 
disturbed, that Essex and Bacon were 
gay friends and companions, and that 
the Lord was of a liberal spirit and 
conduct towards the lawyer. We are 
disposed, to insist more on this libera- 
lity, and to set a higher estimation on 
it than Mr. Dixon does ; and we can- 
not admit, on the other hand, that 
’ the alleged ingratitude wears a darker 
aspect, because of the profusion of 
the Earl’s benevolence and generosity. 
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Bacon, indeed, suffered alike from 
Essex’s intrusive pertinacity to obtain 
his nomination to office, and from his 
wayward neglect to further Bacon’s 
suit when it interfered with the pro- 
secution of the Earl’s own frivolous 
pleasures, Elizabeth may haverefused 
the nomination of Bacon to legal 
office, through disgust at the too 
boldly reiterated demands of Essex ; 
but she could not have been influenced 
by a conviction of Bacon’s demerits 
as alawyer. It is much more likely 
that his fearless and independent 
bearing, and action, and utterance, as 
a member of Parliament, may have 
been the barrier which 80 long closed 
the access between him and profes- 
sional greatness. 

There is no shadow of doubt as, to 
one fact—the intimate knowledge 
which Bacon possessed of the cha- 
racter of Essex. He saw clearly on 
what stage so brilliant an actor might 
distinguish himself, and he discerned 
as fully the way whither the Earl was 
tending, and the dangers by which it 
was environed. If Essex would be 
content to be a courtier and ruffle it 
in velvet, diamonds, and feathers, 
there was such certain honour and 
glory for him as that career could 
afford. If he threw himself into poli- 
tics and the leading of armed squa- 
drons, Bacon saw for his friend as- 
sured disappointment, perhaps more 
fatal issue. Unfortunately, it may be, 
for himself, the first deeds of arms 
achieved by the Earl were brilliant 
enough to give him appetite for a 
more unlimited feast of glory; but 
when he proceeded to Ireland to sup- 
press the rebellion of Tyrone, the re- 
joicing was so great on the part of 
his enemies as to indicate that their 
estimation of his capacity was far 
from being so exalted as his own. 
Mr. Dixon offers ample evidence that 
Bacon strove long and laudably to 
keep his younger friend from dan- 
gerous pursuits. They had journeyed 
gaily in company some distance on 
the path of folly, but when the petu- 
lant and guilty-aspiring Earl took to 
companionship with the disaffected, 
and particularly with Romanists, the 
friends of Spain and enemies to the 
death of England’s Queen, the client 
parted from his patron, and thence- 
forth the way of one man was the 
dark and turbulent way that led to 
the scaffold ; the way of the other, the 


* 
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brighter way that led to greatness 
ty h failuré and disgrace attended 
‘he close of it, but not dishonour. 

But when Essex crossed to Ireland 
fe quell the insurrection of Tyrone 

con was not aware that the Ear 
had already planned the overthrow of 
the Queen’s Government and the 
partition of tle realm. “ The ground 

ad been prepared by others; and 
when Essex and O’Neill (Tyrone) 
shook hands at the Lagan, the terms 
of a league which reserved England 
for Essex, Ireland for O'Neill, were 
soon arranged—terms in which thé 
old English families of Desmond and 
Fitzmaurice agreed, no less than the 
Celtic O’Dontels and O’Kanes. As 
the stronger party in this league, the 
Celts took the lion’s share of advan- 
tages ; for, while they kept the wholg 
of Ireland to themse ves, the Roman 
Catholics stood out for immunities in 
England which would have put them 
on an eaoe! footing with members of 
the English Church. By the Lagan 
compact, they were to enjoy not only 
freedom of conscience, but street pro- 
cessions and ae performance of 
the Mass.” Cecil and Coke were 
aware of the existence of this secret 
treaty between Essex and the ene- 
mies of England. The Earl had even 
expressed his willingness to become a 
Roman Catholic ! 

Mr. Spedding acknowledges that 
the ascertained fact of Essex having 
premeditated the employment of the 
forces intrusted to him by the Queen 
against the Queen herself, is one 
which tells formidably in favour of 
the darkest view of the spirit and 
purposes with which Essex under- 
took the service. No doubt of it; 
and we as cordially concur in the re- 
mark of an anonymous writer on this 
subject, who says that the fact is not 
only established beyond reach of cavil, 
but that “it is the cardinal fact in 
explaining everybody’s conduct, from 
that of the Queen herself to that of 
Nottingham, Raleigh, and Bacon.” 
The evidence that Blount and other 
companions of Essex had received 
communications from Essex, before 
he went to Ireland, of his resolution 
to invade England and make wat 
against the Queen, on his return with 
the army he had sworn to lead for 
her service and the country’s weal, 
is “ unimpeachable in kind and over- 
whelming in force. It exists in the 


examinations of Father Wright, and 
in the depositions of Sir Christopher 

lount. Wright’s exdininations are 
in the Record. Office; Blount’s de- 
positions at Hatfield Chase. The 
papets are official, ate very carefully 

ated, and bear the signature of the 
witnesses.” The attempt of Essex in 
London loses nothing of its guilt bé- 
éause of its abortiveness ; but Bacon 
has been charged with ingratitude for 
having appeared proféssionally against 
his former friend, by persons who 
ignore the fact that he was compelled 
to take preliminary part in the ex- 
amination of the case by the Queen 
herself. In the declaration he drew 
tip, he generously endeavoured to 
preserve the Earl from the greatest 
obloquy, by suppressing the circum- 
stance of his premeditated treason 
against Elizabeth ; and after convic- 
tion, Bacon lost no opportunity, in or 
out of season, to turn his Royal Mis- 
tress taan act of clemency towards a 
man who had really forfeited all 
claim to such favour. If Macauliy 
had been aware of the new and con- 
demnatory testimony against Essex, 
which has since been discovered, he 
would have discerned no ingratitude 
on the part of Bacon, and would have 
come to another conclusion than that 


to which he gave utterance. Before 
Mr. Spedding published his last vo- 
lumes of Bacon’s works, in which he 
terminates an examination of the con- 
nexion between the two remarkable 
men, by asserting that “no fault can 
be found with i part of Bacon’s 


conduct towards Essex,” Mr. Dixon 
had oasees a similar judgment. 
To the crimes of Essex, Bacon would 
liave been as merciful as he had been 
tender to his faults. Essex had less 
compassion even for his own ¢on- 
federates, whom he betrayed, by his 
confessions, to a death from which 
Bacon rescued some of them; aiid 
these showed how little they merited 
the mercy, by subsequently taking 
foremost action in the Gunpowdet 
Plot! A traitor to his trusty coii- 
federates, Essex was a traitor even 
to his own blood ; and for no fact does 
he incut more execration than for 
his attempt, to drag down to death a 
an accomplicé in his treason, his 
handsome, wanton, wicked, yet to 
him faithful sister, the enchanting, 
but detestable, Penelope Rich. . 

It has been asserted that Bacoti’s 
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supposed indelicacy in taking part 
in the prosecution against his once 
familiar friend materially injured 
him in the estimation of electors. 
—What are the facts? he was after- 
wards sent up to the House of Com- 
mons by a double, and once by a triple 
return! He is said to have greeted 
the accession of James, with a flatter- 
ing and sycophantic spirit; whereas 
he met James on his way to London, 
with a draft of a proclamation which 
the King set aside as too liberal, too 
conceding, too national. His advo- 
cacy for the union of England and 
Scotland, an union which would have 
weakened the old tie of Scotland with 
France, and strengthened both coun- 
tries against the hostile action of 
Spain, was attributed to his desire 
to gratify the monarch by subjecting 
the crown of England to that of the 
more northern kingdom, and deliver- 
ing up the former country to be over- 
run by rapacious Scottish place-hunt- 
ers. If he saw, too, with James, that 
the feudal laws, which were so profit- 
able to the King’s purse, were older 
than any law in the statute-book, he 
proclaimed as loudly as he saw clearly 
that the application of them had be- 
come an almost intolerable grievance 
to the people. If Bacon was, as his 
* adversaries describe, earnest in seeking 
for honourable office in his profession, 
he wisely digested disappointment, by 
engaging in noble work, his book on 
the “ Advancement of Learning.” It 
has been accounted to him as a mean- 
ness that he promised, as a conse- 
quence of advancement, that he would 
alwaysrespect the King’s prerogative; 
but, at the same time, he was main- 
taining the people’s rights. It is im- 
puted to him as a sort of slander 
that he suggested, as a result of mov- 
ing Coke from the Attorney-General- 
ship to the Bench, that Coke would 
there be, probably, more obsequious. 
This looks rather like a joke than a 
calumny against the man who wept, 
and whined, and went on his knees, 
to regain the seat on the bench from 
which he was driven. When all these 
charges are answered, one hears, as it 
were, after a pause, the cry that Bacon 
was mercenary, and that he was especi- 
ally so in the conduct of his marriage 
with Alice Barnham. But, in truth, 
he waited to wed Alice Barnham till 
he himself had grown comparatively 
rich, and had the patent for Solicitor- 
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General in his pocket. The alder- 
man’s daughter brought with her 
£220 a-year, which Bacon invested 
for her separate use ; and out of his 
own private fortune, amassed by his 
industry, by inheritance, or by royal 
favour, he settled on his young wife 
a life annuity of £500. This was, 
certainly,no “mercenary match!” He 
who is predisposed to condemn Bacon, 
by misapprehension of evidence, will 
aude perhaps to the affair of the 
subsidies, and assert that Bacon grant- 
ed obsequiously to James what he 
refused to Elizabeth. In either vote, 
Bacon was patriotically moved. He 
was always for allowing all grants to 
the Government necessary for the 
country or for the dignity of the 
Crown. What he opposed was, all 
dictation as to the sum to be granted. 
Three years after his appointment to 
the Solicitor-Generalship—namely, in 
1619, he spoke boldly and voted fear- 
lessly “on the important legal and 
political question of the Grievances 
and Prerogative, against the superior 
law officers of the Crown.” This 
was certainly no _ time-serving ! 
When the King’s friends were unable 
to rule the country without him, and 
he was raised to the long-coveted 
office of Attorney-General—when 
Cambridge University took him, as 
her representative, from Ipswich and 
St. Alban’s—when the Commons for 
the first time acquiesced, in his favour, 
in the hitherto unheard-of circun- 
stance of such an official having a 
seat in the House—Bacon showed 
that the Attorney-General was no 
longer the personal servant of the 
Prince, but the servant of the State, 
by advising the Crown “to abandon 
its irregular, unproductive methods 
of raising funds; to explain frankly 
the political situation ; and to trust 
the nation for supplies,’ This was 
certainly not subserviency ! 

During the seven or eight years 
that Bacon filled the offices of Solici- 
tor and Attorney-General, Mr. Dixon 
points out that no man in England 
suffered death fot a political crime. 
The enemies of Bacon have, however, 
pointed to two cases in which he is 
accused of acting illegally-—in those 
of Oliver St. John, a rich burgess 
of Marlborough, and of Edmond 
Peacham, incumbent of Hinton St. 
George, in the county of Somerset. 
The former had denounced the ille- 
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lity of the King’s ge a benevo- 

ence, or asking a free gift from the 
nation, after the nation’s representa- 
tives had withheld the supplies. Had 
Oliver confined himself to this denun- 
ciation he would not have come to 
grief, at least to the extent of that 
which did over-reach him; but he 
also fiercely and insolently assailed 
the King ; and, for this act, he suffer- 
ed both in purse and person. The 
ease of Peacham is not so clearly 
unquestionable, we think: involved 
in a trial for libel against his bishop, 
for which he was expelled the church; 
one consequence was a seizure of his 
papers. Among these were found 
some of a horribly treasonable nature 
against the sovereign ; and, to save 
his neck, Peacham falsely accused 
the patron to whom he owed his 
living, and some of the noblest men 
in the county, as his instigators or 
abettors. Under the application of 
torture, at which a body of commis- 
sioners, including Bacon, was present, 
Peacham maintained his accusation ; 
but the gentlemen accused proved 
their innocence ; and Peacham being 
tried and condemned to death, pur- 
chased his life, on agreement, by 
making a clear confession of his own 
rascality. Mr. Dixon allows that 
Bacon threw more passion into this 
prosecution than was his wont, for 
among the persons imperilled by 
Peacham’s villany were some of his 
dearest friends. The unpleasant as- 
pect in this matter is not so much, 
perhaps, in the application of the 
torture, which was, in point of form, 
illegal, as in the fact of Bacon having 
consulted four of the judges as to 
their opinions, before the trial came 
on. But much of this unpleasantness 
disappears when we find that none 
of the judges who were consulted 
could have tried the prisoner; and 
that Coke, who rebuked this innova- 
tion of questioning judges, took that 
course rather to obstruct Bacon than 
for the furtherance of justice, or re- 
spect for a prisoner’s rights, or the 
law’s due administration. 

Before we consider Bacon’s career 
as Chancellor, let us briefly recapitu- 
late what he effected during the time 
he was out of office. The picture has 
often been drawn in unfavourable 
colours, but by consideration of facts, 
the portrait of Bacon has been per- 
manently changed in all its aspects. 


No one dare cast a sneer at him for 
leaving Cambridge without a degree, 
since he carried away with him from 
that school of learning “the germs 
of his plan for re-constituting the 
whole round of the physical sciences.” 
We now know that he was not a time- 
server, or courtier in the House of 
Commons, but a thoroughly independ- 
ent member, voting against his own 
friends, when he thought them in the 
wrorg, and denouncing all monopo- 
lists? contractors, and _ regraters. 
Bacon told “a House full of Queen's 
sergeants and utter barristers that 
laws were made to guard the rights of 
the people, not to feed the lawyers.” 
The House “started up” at his hint- 
ing at a scheme he had “for amend- 
ing and condensing the whole body 
of English law.” It was in the House 
of Commons that he withstood Coke, 
and made him his enemy for life and 
after life. So far from being the 
mere courtier that some have de- 
scribed him, Bacon was the first 
patriotic member who insisted upon 
the right of the Commons to control, 
award, or withhold the public money, 
and who denied the claim or attempt 
on the part of the Lords to dictate 
the amount that the Commons should 
allow for the service of the Crown. 
So far from being the supple tool of 
men higher in authority, as he used 
to be depicted, we now see him in his 
true light, the opponent of the Govern- 
ment in its plans to levy an oppres- 
sive rate of taxation, and the friend 
of thecommon people who had hither- 
to possessed so few friends among 
their representatives. “ Even for the 
joy of smiting Spain,” says Mr. Dixon; 
and it must be remembered that Spain 
was the bitter enemy of the English 
Church, the English people, and the 
English Queen—‘“even for the joy 
of smiting Spain, Bacon could not 
consent that the Government should 
have power to drain the sources of 
industry, seize the craftsman’s tools, 
the farmer’s cider-presses and milk- 
pans.” It was in his solicitude for 
the commonweal, far more than in 
any anxious pursuit of power, or of 
royal favour, that he was especially 
distinguished. When a hot-headed 
papist thought to raise an insurrec- 
tion by a cry that lands were depopu- 
lated for the sake of feeding sheep or 
deer, where men should have lived 
thrived, and multiplied, Bacon could 
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offer no objection to the hanging of 
a traitor who used the cry merely as 
a means to overthrow the Queen ; 
but when the traitor had met with 
due justice, Bacon’s sympathies were 
not so much with the Queen, whose 
crown had been imperilled, as with 
the people, if people there were, who 
were compelled to give place to cattle, 
which multiplied while the people 
diminished. “He studied this ques- 
tion of Pasturage versus Tillage, of 
Deer versus Men, against which the 
yeomen kicked—a study which con- 
vinced him of the cruelty and peril 
ef depopulating hamlets, for the bene- 
fit of a few great lords. This study 
produced a memorable debate and an 
extraordinary change of law.” 

Such was his bearing in the legis- 
lature. We have indicated what it 
was while he held the lower dignities 
of the law: let us contemplate it 
while he held the offices of Lord 
Keeper and Lord Chancellor. 

Bacon was raised to the office of 
Lord Keeper on the death of Elles- 
mere in 1617, who died only just in 
time to be saved from such ruin as 
afterwards fell on his successor. Coke 
was then in disgrace, and he endured 
all the more impatiently the triumph 
of that great rival who had hitherto 
been beneath him in rank. That 
triumphant rival aroused the Chancery 
officers and bar by his unwearied assi- 
duity, and his clear and prompt judg- 
ments. In one year, by the issue of 
nearly 9,000 orders and deerees, about 
35,000 litigants were relieved from 
their «legal troubles. The duties of 
life were to Bacon more than life, as 
he himself remarked. He had little 
respect for persons, and therefore 
became obnoxious to those whom he 
regarded not. He decided questions 
against his own mother-in-law ; de- 
clined to further the intrigues of 
Buckingham’s mother for the ad- 
vancement of herself and some of her 
family ; decreed awirds against them, 
when equity empowered him, and per- 
haps experienced such satisfaction as 
a mortal might pardonably feel, when 
he was enabled legally to meet the 
views of Ooke’s wife rather than 
those of her husband, whom she 
hated. Coke, meanwhile, was vigi- 
lant in hunting up solicitors’ griev- 
ances which might hereafter be alleged 
against the decisions and legal inter- 
prétations of the Lord Keeper. Bacon 
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had used the freedom with Bucking- 
ham which he had used with Essex. 
The law lord imparted wise admoni- 
tion to the.favourite. He counselled 
him to govern his passions and to turn 
the king’s confidence te noble pur- 
poses. Coke whispered Buckingham 
that such an impertinent counsellor 
would never bea true servant. Never- 
theless Bacon seemed secure in hi’ 
place ; he enjoyed tlie labour of his 
office, and still more the learned 
leisure which followed labour, and 
which he devoted to those imperish- 
able works for which mankind will 
be the better to the end of time. But 
the apparent security was all seem- 
ing. “The Lord Keeper,” said Doc- 
tor George Carleton to Dudley Digges, 
“is walking in slippery places, sur- 
rounded by men who would sell their 
souls for money ;” but the danger 
was not imminent, he thought, for 
“Coke was, for the moment, power- 
less, and was tossed about by Buck- 
ingham, as a mere tennis-ball.’’ 

In 1618, when Bacon was raised 
to the higher dignity of Lord Chan- 
cellor, ‘‘a formal grant from the crown 
made over to him a power to receive 
the fees belonging to his new office.” 
Troops of kinsmen, and friends, and 
admirers, men who had furnished and 
adorned York House for him when 
he entered, as Lord Keeper, the noble 
residence in which he was born, and 
which he leased from the Ellesmere 
family, made him the usual offerings 
of congratulation. That some of 
these practically good-wishers were 
suitors in his court was less known 
to him than to his enemies; but 
through their better knowledge they 
helped him to his fall. Ere that end 
came, his industry was marvellous. 
He heard more cases than ever ; he 
referred fewer to the masters; he 
dismissed the useless appendages to 
his court train ; and though he could 
not dismiss some patent officers in 
his department, he reproved the idle, 
and suspended, on detection, the 
wrong-doer. Among these officers 
were some who forged orders, entered 
false directions, and one of them, at 
least, exacted fees from suitors, which 
he averred he had carried to Bacon as 
bribes ; but the rogue so prevaricated, 
all gentleman and knight as he was, 
that the most honourable members 
in the House of Commons denounced 
him in angry terms, a8 oné who was 
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nothing better than an extortioner 
and a liar. Bacon’s enemies sought 
to make him responsible for orders 
which his underlings had forged, and 
for robbery which they had practised 
without his knowledge. 

It was on this matter of fees, on 
which he, like all other judges (and 
not on a merely nominal salary) ex- 
isted—it was on this subject of fees, 
which legally came to the judges 
“voluntarily of benevolence,” that, 
was raised the engine by which he 
was to be overwhelmed. He the 
while laboured in court for his con- 
temporaries, worked in his study for 
posterity, and, when the volume was 
completed, he sent a copy of his 
“Tnstauratio Magna” to Coke. The 
ex chief justice went on quietly add- 
ing charges to his black list, and 
wrote an insolent epigram on the fly- 
leaf of the presentation copy, which 
had been forwarded to him, with a 
courteous message, from Bacon! 

The Lord Chancellor had counselled 
the King to commence a reform in 
the Government, and to lead the 
Commons. Coke, a member of the 
Lower House, brought in a motion 
which threatened a sweeping reform 
in his rival’s Court of Chancery. 
Bacon gave the invitation to inquiry, 
without which the motion could have 
had no effect. Dudley Digges con- 
verted the inquiry into a mass of a¢- 
cusations ; and when something was 
suggested as to affording Bacon an 
opportunity for defence, the reply 
was, that no person accused by the 
Commons could be allowed to deny 
the facts! By the royal permission, 
the case was referred to the Lords 
for examination ; but by the malice 
of Bacon’s enemies, it was brought 
before that tribunal in the character 
of animpeachment. Coke relied upon 
recovering from his disgrace, should 
the Chancellor fall. Buckingham’s 
mother relied upon her reverend lover, 
Williams, succeeding to the conse- 
quent vacant dignity ; and Bucking- 
ham himself rejoiced in the prospect 
that the destruction of the rd 
Chancellor would place York House 
at Buckingham’s disposal, and en- 
able him to erect on its site that 
costly pile, by Inigo Jones, the only 
memorial of which is the garden 
river-gate, which is now crumbling 
into the Thames. Coke felt that the 
Chancellor was the lost man he had 


prophesied of, and that his house of 
cards was on the point of falling 
about his ears, as the ex chief justice 
had boasted it would. In 1621, a 
few months previous to this crisis of 
his fate, he had been raised to the 
dignity of Viscount St. Albans, ex- 
pressly, as the patent stated, because 
of his unimpeachable integrity in the 
administration of justice. 

The character of Bacon in the eyes 
of that posterity to which he ap- 
pealed rests, after all, mainly upon 
the issues of the question connected 
with his guilt or innocence in the ad- 
ministration of the first judicial office 
in the kingdom. It is not a question 
with us of sentiment or partizanship, 
but of testimony. Let us then hear 
the accusation, and heed alike those 
who make and him who answered 
it. Before the storm broke upon 
Bacon, and he lay ill at York House, 
waiting its descent, conscious of 
nothing but that he had enemies, 
he examined the whole course of 
his judicial career, and found no 
cause for reproval but such as any 
mortal man might bear without dis- 
honour. He praised God that he 
never took a penny for granting any 
favour, or passing any decree; and 
that he never accepted or shared re- 
ward with any one, for any purpose, 
whatsoever. His heart, he said, told 
him he was innocent of any case of 
“bargain, contract, promise, or re- 
ward,” while a cause was yet unde- 
cided. He never pronounced sen- 
tence with bribe or reward in his eye 
or thought. To receive the usual fees, 
after the suit was ended, and in all 
good faith, was no offence, in the 
opinion of civilians, and, in Bacon’s 
conception, no fault. There was a 
degree, however, in which a judge 
might offend, namely :—‘ Neglect in 
the judge to inform himself whether 
the cause be fully at an end or fo 
what time he receives the gift, but 
takes it upon the credit of the party 
that all is done, or otherwise omits 
to inquire.” With reference to this 
degree, he wrote down by way of 
memorandum — “TI doubt in some 
particulars I may be faulty.” With 
this exception, he said—“ I take my- 
self to be as innocent as any born on 
St. Innocent’s Day, in my heart.” 
He had written thus much before he 
became acquainted with the twenty- 
three heads of accusation ftatied 
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against. him for receiving bribes, or 
accepting money from suitors. To 
that accusation . rendered twenty- 
eight replies. Out of the twenty- 
three cases, there are scarcely.more 
than half a dozen— Mr. Dixon Says, 
four—that assumed any serious form, 
by Bacon’s own admission. To all 
the other charges of having received 
gifts of money from suitors, he re- 
plies by admitting the gift, but he 
strips the charge of all its. signifi- 
cance, by showing that the gifts were 
fees carried to him by the proper officers 
of hiscourt. The exceptional cases are 
as follow. First—In a case between 
Edward and Sir Rowland Egerton, 
he received £500 from the latter; 
but this was after the case was, as he 
thought, finally settled. But Edward 
Egerton renewed the suit, and thus, 
unwittingly, the money was received 
vendente lite. Secondly, he acknow- 
oe having received £310 from 
Lady Wharton, who was party in an 
interminable law-suit with the co-heirs 
of Sir Francis Willoughby. By the 
order books, he would seem to have 
received these fees previous to final 
award having been made, and he ac- 
cepts the responsibility, but he adds, 
and with good foundation:—‘“ I have 
a vehement suspicion that there was 
some shuffling between Mr. Shute 
and the Register in entering some or- 
ders, which afterwards I did distaste.” 
Third—Among the new year’s gifts 
with which kinsmen, friends, ad- 
mirers, and candidates for ottice 
crowded his rooms at York House, 
was one from Sir John Trevor, 
who had been party to a suit in 
Chancery. The suit had gone thence 
to a trial at common law, but “the 
equity is reserved,” said Bacon, who 
had neglected to inquire as to this 
fact before; “‘so it was,” he adds with 
a candour that must have astonished 
his accusers, “in that kind, pendente 
lite”” Fourth—To the charge of 
having accepted a valuable cabinet 
from Sir John Kennedy, Bacon an- 
swers, that he had declined the gift, 
and commanded that it should be 
carried back; but that Sir John had 
not rendered obedience to the com- 
mand, and “so it remains yet ready 
to be returned to whom your lord- 
ships shall appoint.” Fifth—To the 
accusation of having received money 
from a Mr. Scott, after decree, cer- 
tainly, yet “upon precedent pro- 
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mise,” he denies the last part of the 
charge, which was not, indeed, at- 
tempted to be proved against him. 
Sixth—In a case depending before 
him, to which Sir Ralph Hornsby 
was a party, he received £500, it was 
alleged, while the cause was yet un- 
decided. His reply is, that aftergs 
decree respecting the inheritance in 
dispute, there was a trial respecting 
goods and chattels; and as the money 
was received by his officer, after the 
first decree, but before thesecond trial, 
he does not deny that, although the 
second trial was merely formal, there 
being- but one bill filed, he must bear 
the responsibility of the act. Seventh 
— Among the countless gifts placed in 
his saloons at York House, according 
to the annual custom on New Year's 
Day, was a ring, by Sir George Rey- 
nell, a connexion of Bacon’s family 
by marriage. It came to the ears of 
Bacon’s enemies that when Reynell 
paid this customary homage to the 
Chancellor, he had a cause depending 
in the Chancery Court, and this gift 
was therefore set down as an official 
bribe. Bacon confessed, not the being 
bribed, but the simple fact of his 
near ally having unluckily rendered 
him this homage while he was a 
suitor in Bacon’s Court. Finally, to 
the last crime laid to his charge, that 
“he gave way to great exactions by 
his servants, both in respect of pri- 
vate seals, and otherwise for sealing 
of injunctions,’ he meekly replied, 
“T confess it was a great fault of 
neglect in me that I looked no better 
to my servants ;” but, in truth, these 
servants were, as he used to call 
them, his “masters.” He could sus- 
pend, but not dismiss any of them. 
He did suspend, and accordingly he 
made enemies of some, through whose 
forgery, theft, and false testimony he 
was charged with transgressions for 
which they should have suffered. 
That they were able to transgress at 
all, or to lead him into error, and ex- 
pose him to obloquy, he laid, how- 
ever, to his own neglect of looking 
more closely after them. He accepted 
all responsibility for what he had 
confessedly committed. “In the points 
charged upon me,” he says, “al- 
though they should be taken as my- 
self have declared them, there is a 
great deal of corruption and neglect, 
for which I am heartily and peni- 
tently sorry.” This was an admission. 
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that the system was corrupt, not he ; 
and that he had been neglectful in 
not more boldly withstanding the 
officials who really fatten@éd on its 
corruption. Out of the inquiry he 
foretold that good consequences would 
arise : “After this example, it is like 
that judges will fly from anything 
that is in the likeness of corruption 
(though it were at a great distance) 
as from a serpent ;’ but he did not 
condescend, with the full acknow- 
ledgment of such few. shortcomings 
as we have noticed, to represent to 
the peers how far a defence might, in 
divers things, extenuate the offence, 
in respect of the time or manner of 
the gifts which he was accused of 
receiving as a fee for: outrage com- 
mitted against justice/ It is not that 
he does not feel the passing infamy 
with which his accusers sought to 
blacken his character. “Job him- 
self,’ he writes, “or whoever was 
the justest judge, by such hunting 
of matters against him, as hath been 
used against me, may for a time 
seem foul.” And what had come 
from all this hunting? Twenty- 
three cases, many of which it was 
impossible to twist into cases of judi- 
cial corruption, some of them refer- 
ring to matters outside the law alto- 
gether, such as matters of simple 
debt, affairs of private arbitration 
committed to his arbitrament by op- 

osing companies, or quarrelsome 

insfolk—twenty-three cases nomi- 
nally, but barely a half-dozen that 
could “hold water,’ and these all 
proved to be rather faults by negli- 
gence than crimes committed deli- 
berately for the sake of profit ; and 
these few errors are all that can be 
set against the judgments which, in 
four years, Bacon pronounced in 
36,000 cases, “each decision of his 
court affecting four or five persons, 
and appearing by a law of nature to 
those fosieee thousands, as unjust. 
The losing thousands had every mo- 
tive to cry out against him; for, 
by aiding to ruin the Lord Chan- 
cellor on a charge of corruption in 
his office, they would not only revenge 
themselves for his adverse decision, 
but lay the foundation for an appeal 
before a new Lord Chancellor against 
it.” Yet, with every temptation to 
do wrong, of all those thousands on 
thousands of suitors, only twelve per- 
sons came forward. 
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No part of the sentence framed by 
the Lords, after his submission, was 
carried out. By that sentence he 
was fined £40,000, condemned to im- 
prisonment in the Tower during 
pleasure, and forbidden ever to hold 
office, sit in Parliament, or come 
within the range of the Court. The 
Lords refused to deprive him of his 
title, as the Commons had refused to 
adopt the charge of bribery. Aftera 
little while, a full pardon passed the 
Seal, he was relieved from embarrass- 
ment, a cession of the lease of York 
House to Buckingham procured for 
him permission to reside where he 
pleased ; and these facts, with a sum- 
mons to sit in Parliament, were so 
many warrants that his submission 
was not accepted as an admission of 
guilt. If he had been guilty there 
would have been many judgments 
of his to undergo reversal, but no 
sentence delivered by him from the 
judgment-seat was ever shaken in 
the minutest degree—all his judg- 
ments remained unreversed. 0 
greater proof could be adduced of 
the ability and righteousness of 
the judge. The very modest for- 
tune of which he was possessed 
when death came upon him, in 
1626, is evidence of the little regard 
he had for amassing wealth. All 
his superfluity was dispersed in 
charity and hospitality. hey who 
tose by his fall endured a worse fate 
than he, but one of them provided for 
it more cautiously. “A man’s for- 
tunes must some day fail,” said Ba- 
con’s successor, Williams ; and he let 
nothing escape him that could give 
him consolation under failure. His 
other enemies were more ruthlessly 
despoiled when their time for failure 
arrived ; and there were not wanting 
good men who could hardly hope to 
stand since a man like Bacon had 
fallen. This ex-Chancellor, who was 
poorer when he gave up the seals 
than when he received them, was of 
too independent spirit when in ad- 
versity to adopt some verbal emen- 
dations suggested by James in the 
“Tnstauratio Magna,” and that was 
to withstand the King on one of the 
points on which he was-the most 
sensitive ; and to withstand him the 
more boldly as Bacon was then a 
suitor to him for indulgences which 
James might have denied. The 
closing years of the great philogo- 
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pher’s life were devoted to works 
which a scholar desirous to 
confer benefits on all mankind. An 
anonymous antagonistic critic could, 
after much scrutiny, discover but one 
discreditable circumstance in it— 
namely, that the infirm and fallen 
Chancellor was proud enough to keep 
a carriage ! 

It seems to us that the worst that 
can be said of Bacon is, that he had 
some of the failings that are common 
to humanity ; and of these his ene- 
mies have made the most. The inci- 
dent of his having called Coke, in a 
private letter, a “ huddler” has been 
cited as a sample of slander on the 

art of one who had publicly praised 
him for his clear legal knowledge. 
But the term was used jestingly, was 
described by Bacon himself as “jar- 

on” flung into a hasty letter, which 

e hoped the receiver would, after 
reading it, throw into the fire. In 
reading his letters the temper, tone, 
and fashion of the times must be re- 
membered. So farfrom ever appearing 
abject, they are nobly independent, 
when contrasted with those of learned 
prelates, who compared James with 
God, and were rather inclined to give 
him the preference ! 

The custom of friends, suitors, bar- 
risters, officers, and candidates for 
office sending annual gifts to Lords 
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Chancellors did not expire till 1705. 
Lord Nottingham used to pocket 
them with his usual lisping exclama- 
tion against “ Z'yrant Cuthtom !” 
Lord Cowper, chancellors then being 
better provided for, abolished the 
practice, lost £3,000 a-year by the 
abolition, and acquired the contempt 
of all other judges, who felt con- 
strained to follow hisexample. None 
of “the great and good”—as Aubrey 
emphasizes the phrase~—who gathered 
round Bacon upon his fall could re- 
concile his hard destiny with his 
great deeds. Some of the greatest 
and wisest of our own day—men of 
high judicial functions—have ex- 
pressed their convictions of the im- 
possibility of resisting the evidence 
which Mr. Dixon has brought to bear 
in favour of Bacon. The book and 
the question it deals with has been 
engaging, and will continue to en- 
gage, the heads and hearts, the judg- 
ment and feelings of men. We will 
only add the expression of our hope 
that this “Story of Bacon’s Life” 
may be offered for the study and de- 
light of intelligent boys. As a prize- 
book it would reward a labour 
which he loved, and its story would 
do him right in young minds before 
they are prejudiced by the old ca- 
lumny, which will, perhaps, never 
altogether die. 
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MEIKLAM’S REST. 


W1rT# a pale faceand trembling frame, 
Sir James Bend read the following 
letter, addressed to him at his clubin 
London :— 

“Tknowall now ; further disguise or 
secrecy can avail nothing asfaras lam 
concerned; but, for the sake of those 
whoare near and dear to me, I will let 
matters rest quietly. Your fate lies 
in theh ef my hand ; if I wished 
I could “you—brand you as the 
most wretched of criminals hefore 
the whole world ; while, on the other 
hand, I could destroy all proof of 
your guilt, and of my own most miser- 
able position ; but not even to save 
myeelf from the disgrace and pity 


that I so much dread, would I dare 
to commit such an act of injustice. 
All I ask, now, of you is; that you dis- 
ee of Darktrees at once, and leave 
“ngland—the whole British domi- 
nionsin Europe. Live abroad as long 
as I live. The world may know we 
are separated, but it will know no- 
thing more. I do not reproach you 
for the great wrong I have suffered ; 
perhaps, I deserved it as a punishment 
for the many sins of my whole life— 
sins of pride, self-will, and ambition. 
I did not love you; I knew you did 
not love me ; and yet I steod at God’s 
altar and accepted you as my husband. 
All who have sinned as I have, surely 
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have not received such complete and 
sudden chastisementas mine has been ; 
but my sin may have been greater 
than that of others who have acted 
similarly. I could not plead simpli- 
city or want of understanding for my 
offence ; I saw. clearly that my views 
were all worldly—all of pomp and 
vanity. Had you been a more worthy 
being than you were, my marrying 
you must have ruined your peace ; 
as it was, I was only wrecked myself. 

“T have just risen from a bed of 
great suffering ; but, thank God, I am 
spared from death for a little while 
longer-—yet a very little while. Soon 
the world will be no more to me than 
if I had never been born into it, yet 
I cannot altogether divest myself of 
the wish that my name after death 
may not be uttered by the multitude 
with solemn feelings of compassion 
for my great misfortunes, and detes- 
tation of your enormity. For this 
reason, and for the sake of my mother, 
I will continue to bear publicly your 
name, and the title it gives me; but 
I ask no more from you—I can claim 
nothing. Let all be allowed to rest 
in silence from henceforth ; yet I 
would entreat of you, in this my 
last communication, to think well 
over the past; and repent and turn 
from evil ways. Avoid temptation ; 
reform, and seek peace for your 
conscience. 

“T am to leave Darktrees imme- 
diately with my dear friend, Miss 
Stutzer ; we are going to Meiklam’s 
Rest, haying requested my cousin, 
Captain Crosbie to permit us to spend 
some time there. You and I must 
wort no more in this world ; but I 
shall expect to hear of the immediate 
sale of Darktrees, and all your pro- 
perty in the north of England. 

“ ELIZABETH PILMER.” 
* ey “ * 

Spring at Meiklam’s Rest, with 
the flowers on the hills, and the violet 

tfumed breeze; with the birds 
uilding nests in sequestered bushes 
and among the ivy on the house. 
Spring clothing the woods with 
leaves—the old woods where a laugh- 
ing, merry girl, and a joyous, spirited 
boy, had played long years ago ; shout- 
ing till the birds fluttered from the 
branches, wondering at the noise. 
Spring everywhere ; ay, in the heart 


- of London, where city tradesmen and 


weary-eyed milliners and dressmakers 


were busy and excited with the bustle 
of “the season.” Spring and life every- 
where. But no more was Lady Bend 
to go to town—a sparkling belle amid 
the gay throng that crowd west-end 
houses, when the daisies and prim- 
roses begin to rear their heads in lone 
spots in the country—no more to form 
another unit among the multitudes of 
fluttering, gaudy creatures that crowd 
fashionable assemblies in the might 
world of London in “ theseason ;” 
but to retire to the country, sobered, 
saddened, willing to hide herself away 
from all eyes. A year ago, had not 
Lady Bend been the most admired— 
the most beautiful young woman in 
many ball-rooms ? Observe her now ; 
a faded, worn-looking being—no lustre 
in her eye—no colour in her lips— 
the impress of a fearful mental strug- 
gle stamped on every feature. She 
is a wreck, indeed, yet bearing in her 
heart, amid the storm and tempest of 
sorrow, a hope that never raised its 
banner there before. Floating aloft, 
above the ruins of battered, black- 
ened strongholds of vanity and worldly 
pride, waves the triumphant flag of 
victory—showing that a Conqueror 
has come to lay desolate the idols and 
temples reared to false gods, and to 
build up lasting monuments to Him- 
self. Great wrestlings are still going 
on in her soul—wrestlings between 
the spirit and the flesh; and ver 
desolating has the warfare seemed, 
babe hand is supporting her through 
it all. 

She was there at the lonely, quiet 
Rest, dreaming of old times, buried 
joys, buried friends. She seemed all 
at once to have grown aged to a re- 
markable extent ; her hair was glis- 
tening more and more with silver 
threads ; her form attenuated ; yet, 
withal, she was lovely to behold. 
Strangely beautiful seemed the mould- 
ing of her features—the turn of her 
head—the grace of her slender figure 
Pa exquisite shape of hands and 
eet. 

Quiet as the Rest had been in for- 
mer days, it was still more quiet now ; 
for Lady Bend chose to ha ser- 
vants, and to live in strict? ent. 
Mrs. Pilmer was travelling abroad 
with her daughter Mary, accompanied 
by a confidential servant and a medi- 
cal attendant; and they were now 
far from England. People at Yaxley 
and in its neighbourhood kwew tliat 
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the Baronet’s wife had come to Meik- 
lam’s Rest for the benefit of the air 
there; they did not wonder where 
her husband was. Perhaps she was 
a person too much raised above the 
rank of the town gossips to be the 
subject of as much comment as if she 
had been an equal, especially as she 
lived in solitude seeking no notice. 
She was evidently not in good health 
or spirits, and this fact saved her 
from envious observation. The vicar, 
Mr. Hilbert, called upon her; and 
the Ryders visited her; but after 
once returning their civilities she was 
left unmolested by a repetition of 
them, except in the case of Mr. Hil- 
bert, who now and then dropped in 
at the Rest to have a little talk with 
Miss Stutzer, whose past delinquen- 
cies were all forgotten since the dis- 
covery of Mrs. Meiklam’s will, which 
had proved that she must have been 
in full favour since she grew up with 
the old lady, or else why receive a 
legacy of seven thousand pounds? 
Mrs. Ryder, too, quite altered her 
opinion of Lizette, and invited her 
often to Yaxley ; but the young girl 
never accepted the invitations. She 
would not leave her friend alone, 
even if she had been inclined to seek 
companionship with Tom Ryder’s 
sisters, which she was not. 

Dillon Crosbie was all this time 
away on business, and also with his 
regiment at Chatham. He had never 
yet visited Yaxley since all that large 
property in its neighbourhood had 
come into his possession, but he cor- 
responded frequently with his cousin 
at Meiklam’s Rest. All that could give 
life to Lady Bend at this time were 
his letters, written full of buoyancy 
and hope—full of joyous aspirations. 
He was not dreaming of Bessie’s sor- 
rows ; he knew nothing of them—he 
would never know of them ; she was 
determined upon that. Her mother 
and Dillon !—oh, never, never, could 
she bear to break their hearts—hearts 
so fondly attached to her! Neither 
would she confide her secret to her 
dear, devoted friend, Lizette Stutzer, 
to whom she owed so much. The 
secret eoncerned herself in all its 
mournful bearings. She was the suf- 
ferer. It was not necessary for her 
to confess it. 

It was a lovely evening in June; 
the air, loaded with a thousand per- 
fumes, was gently stirring odorous 
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shrubs and gaudy tulips in the garden 
at Meiklam’s Rest. Lady Bend was 
sitting on a rustic chair among the 
flowers ; her friend had been reading 
to her, and they were both now si- 
lently looking upon the fair prospect 
before them. Dragon flies were dart- 
ing through the little river that ran 
near, and the hum of bees, as they 
wandered round luscious flowers, 
sounded on the air. After a long 
pause Lady Bend spoke. 

“ Lizette, it seems to me that I 
ought to employ myself in some way, 
and not remain as I am, wasting 
precious hours of life. Could I not, 
even here in retirement, make myself 
useful ?” 

“Yes,” replied Lizette, eagerly ; 
“and I think the exertion would do 
you good. We might establish a little 
school for poor children. Should you 
like teaching ?”’ 

“T have never tried it since I used 
to give lessons to yourself,” replied 
Bessie, sighing ; “but I dare say I 
might be able to get on pretty well 
with it. You know the people about 
here, Lizette, and you might collect 
such children as you think would 
most need our instruction ; but they 
must come to the house at a certain 
hour each morning, and I will beready 
to receive them.” 

“T think that would be a good 
arrangement, and you would feel the 
occupation most interesting after a 
time. I shall see about it all to- 
morrow.” 

So Lizette hoped her dear friend 
was about to rouse herself from the 
miserable depression of spirits that 
had so long weighed her down, and 
she was glad to go among her old 
cottage friends round Yaxley, and ask 
them to send their children and grand- 
children to receive instruction from 
Lady Bend at Meiklam’s Rest. They 
all assented gratefully, and a little 
band of smiling-faced children were 
soon collected, who, in their neatest 
frocks, and with smoothly brushed 
hair, appeared at eleven o’clock ona 
bright summer morning, before the 
lady at the Rest—the beautiful wife 
of the great rich baronet, whose mar- 
riage the people in Yaxley and its 
neighbourhood had heard of with a 
sort of wondering awe. And yet how 

ently the great lady spoke ; how sad 
er face looked, as if wealth and riches 
had not brought her such happiness 
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as might have been expected. How 
kindly she laid her hand on the sunny 
head of a golden-haired little one 
whose blue eyes were dancing joyously. 
The sight of all these children seemed 
to unnerve the lady for a few minutes, 
and her voice trembled as she spoke 
to them—trembling because a chord 
of memory was touched, bringing 
back recollections of her own child- 
hood —_ 

“Shall we pray, Lizette?’ she 
whispered almost timidly to her 
friend who was beside her. 

“ Yes, dear Bessie, let us open our 
meeting with a prayer and hymn,” 
— Lizette. 

hey were in the red room at the 
Rest, and there they all knelt down, 
while Lizette uttered a touching 
prayer, after which she asked some 
of the elder children to join in singin 


va little hymn which she herself ha 


written for them when they attended 
her Sunday class long ago. 

There was something most affecting 
to Lady Bend in the sound of so many 
wild little voices singing those simple 
words, and her tears flowed all the 
time ; but when the hymn was finished 
she grew calm, and entered with 
spirit into the new task she had un- 
dertaken. Gifted herself witha genius 
that had enabled her in childhood to 
learn like magic, she was, withal, 
more patient in giving instruction 
than many are who have themselves 
been slow in acquiring knowledge, 
and the work did not fatigue her. 
She taught the children Scripture, 
geography, and history, dividing them 
into classes, and, to Lizette’s infinite 
thankfulness, seeming to forget her 
own sadness as she talked with each 
little girl, imparting her instructions 
with clearness and gentleness. When 
the youthful band was dismissed, 
Lady Bend said that she felt in better 
spirits than she had done for some 
months. 

“Tam glad, Lizette,” she said, 
smiling, “that I have been able to 
do so much that was useful to-day. 
I do not feel quite so like a cumberer 
of the ground as I did before.” 

And so day by day her satisfaction 
increased as she found her efforts to 
be of use succeeding; while her 
pupils spoke enthusiastically to their 
parents round homely cottage hearths, 
of the beautiful lady who never spoke 
crossly to them, or frowned darkly 
VOL. LXIV.—NO, CCCLXXXII. 


when they made mistakes, but went 
on patiently over again with a for- 
gotten lesson, to endeavour to make 
it clearer and more impressive next 
time ; and they wished their mothers 
could see her and hear her talk, for 
though Miss Stutzer was pretty and 
1 too, she was not like Lady 

nd. They thought Lady Bend was 
likea queen, and hercondescension was 
more remarkable than that of Miss 
Stutzer, who being one of the meek 
ones of the earth, did not appear to 
have any natural inclinations to strive 
against in her humility. But the 
mothers had no chance of ever seeing 
the lady at the Rest, for she never 
left the boundary of the demesne even 
to take a carriage drive. 

As the summer advanced, la 
Bend continued her labours, and wit 
pleasant smiles every morning wel- 
comed her admiring little pupils, who 
were rewarded according to their good 
behaviour and swift progress in learn- 
ing, with beautiful presents—dolls 
dressed by her own hand, or books of 
useful information. Lizette for a 
little while hoped her dear friend 
would be restored to peace of mind 
and strength of body ; but the hope 
gave way, when gradually she took 
note of the palpable wasting away of 
flesh, and the beam of a strange lustre 
in her eye—not like the lustre that 
had shone in it when she was achild, 
nor like the feverish light that had 
glowed in it often when she saw her 
at Markham ; but another light, phos- 
phorescent and peculiar, that warned 
ofacoming enemy. Lizette felt that 
she was doomed to behold soon again 
the approach of the awful messenger 
that had so early revealed himself to 
her, even when she was a little child 
looking at her mother’s corpse lying 
in its ghastly shroud, when her nurse 
told her God’s messenger had called 
that mother from the world. 

Time passed, and at length Lady 
Bend reclined all day on the sofa, and 
spoke to her pupils without rising 
from it—teaching them from memory 
without the aid of books ; and Lizette 
sent for Doctor Ryder, and he looked 
very stern when he gazed at the 
faded form of the Baronet’s wife, and 
he asked, in his abrupt way, where 
her husband was ; but y Bend 
only coloured faintly, and replied that 
Sir James was abr 

“Humph! then,” muttered the 
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doctor, “he ought to be here instead 
of anywhere else;” and he felt the 
weak, irregular pulse, and looked 
again thoughtfully into the beaming, 
brilliant eyes, finally taking his leave 
with a thundercloud on his brow. 
Time peaeed, and Lady Bend’s voice 
was so faint that the children could 
only hear her speak when they bent 
near to her. They now regarded her 
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with feelings of solemnity and awe, 
listening inwdeep, almost breathless 
silence to the words she spoke—words 
touching their immortal souls ; for 
their mothers had shaken their heads 
when they told how Lady Bend 
looked all white and pale like wax, 
with one little pink spot beaming on 
her cheek. 


[ Oct. 


CHAPTER LXVII. 


THE RETURN TO YAXLEY. 


In September Mrs. Pilmer returned 
from her travels with Mary, who was 
still labouring under her unhappy 
malady, which rendered it necessary 
that she should be placed under the 
care of an eminent physician, who 
agreed to receive her in his private 
house for a handsome remuneration. 
From what Mrs. Pilmer knew herself 
of Sir James Bend’s temper, she did 
not wonder that her daughter should 
wish to reside apart from him ; but 
she would have been much shocked 
at the idea of a public separation ; 
her pride could not have borne it. 
Nothing of that sort was even hinted 
at by Bessie—in fact, she never men- 
tioned her husband to either her 
mother or her cousin, Dillon Crosbie. 
The affairs of the latter were all settled 
now ; his visits to Ireland on busi- 
ness, and his weary attendance in 
Dublin at law courts, were all 
over. He was now the undisputed 
possessor of six thousand a-year, in- 
cluding Mrs. Meiklam’s legacy of the 
Meiklam’s Rest property, and other 
lands in the neighbourhood. He met 
his aunt in London, on her return 
there with her unhappy daughter 
Mary, and being anxious to see his 
cousin, Lady Bend, and tell her how 
all his affairs were settled, and per- 
haps anxious to see some one else at 
the Rest also, he proposed to accom- 

any Mrs. Pilmer when she expressed 
ce determination of going to see her 
daughter, Bessie, at Yaxley. Neither 
of hin were aware of the danger of 
Lady Bend’s state. They knew she 
was living at the Rest for the benefit 
of the air there, and that argued a 
certain degree of delicacy of health; but 
they knewnothing more. In the midst 
of all his bright hopes and plans—his 
altered prospects—Dillon did not yet 


know of the dusky cloud gathering 
over the apparently cloudless sky of 
his sudden prosperity. Well, indeed, 
had Simon Peggs observed, there was 
“always a dark spot somewhere, 
though everything may seem fair and 
shining—a spot that tells us we can’t 
expect things to last perfect in this 
life ; we must always be put in mind 
of the journey that’s coming, to the 
other world, for every one of us.” 

It was with very many mingled 
feelings that Captain Crosbie entered 
Yaxley on the top of the old coach that 
had borne him from it years ago, when 
he was a wild boy, going to travel for 
the first time on his own responsi- 
bility, to become a pupil at a foreign 
school. How vividly the past all 
rushed back to him, as he beheld well- 
remembered scenes! There was the 
town locking nearly as it did of old, 
only, perhaps, the houses seeming to 
him shabbier and smaller than they 
did in days “lang syne.” A thousand 
memories crowded to his mind—some 
very pleasant—some very sad. He 
saw the villa where his uncle had 
lived ; he saw the cottage where Mr. 
Stutzer had lived and died ; he saw 
the church spire rising solemnly above 
the graves where two dear friends 
were resting in their last earthly 
tenements. Truly there were many 
changes in many things since he had 
last been at Yaxley. He did not 
think of how much changed his own 
appearance was since those old days 
of boyhood, nor that many persons 
were watching eagerly to catch a 
glimpse of his figure as he jumped 
lightly down from the cua oo at 
the hotel door. He had expressly 
charged his cousin not to make it 
publicly known that he was to arrive 
that evening, as he wished for no 
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demonstrations of weleome on the 
part of those who Were now his 
tenants ; yet ehow, the fact had 
gone abroad, famtly murmured here 
and there, till all the townspeople 
were on the gui vive to behold Mrs 
Meiklam’s heir. Many wondered, 
and smiled—the women especially so, 
when they understood that the very 
elegant young man stepping down 
from the “Swift Hawk” was really 
Master Crosbie, the off-handed, sweet- 
tempered lad, who had always been a 
favourite, though by no means dis- 
tinguished for.elegance of dress or 
manner. Many old acquaintances 
came up to him touching their hats, 
and showing by broad grins how 
heartily they welcomed him back tothe 
neighbourhood, and he remembered 
them all quite well. When old Tom 
Fagg, the carpenter, asked him if he 
recollected the ship he had made for 
him when he was a little fellow not 
higher than his knee, the young man 
cheerily replied that he recollected it 
quite well, remarking that he had 
been in a great many real ships since 
that time ; and Tom thought the 
young officer’s smile did his heart 
good, and that he was not one bit 
altered in kindliness since the time 
he had begged his uncle, nearly 
twenty years ago, to buy new tools 
for him in place of his old ones, which 
were stolen from his humble work- 
shop by a midnight thief. And who 
was that gray-haired, stooped man, 
hurrying over to shake hands warmly 
with the hero of the evening, eventu- 
ally receiving such a hearty recogni- 
tion? It was Mr. Benson, Crosbie’s 
old schoolmaster, altering and aging 
with the advance of years, but bearing 
freshly in his mind the memory of 
that most noble-minded of pupils. 
We must recognise at once the next 
figure that approached the young 
man—the wrinkled, wild-eyed, crazed 
creature, who drew near to him, 
holding out her withered’ hand, dark 
aud sinewy, to receive the friendly 
grasp accorded it. 

“T am glad to see you, Jenny,” he 
said kindly. “You must come u 
to the Rest, that we may have a talk 
together.” 

“ Ay, sit, Pll go there. I have a 
duty to perform at the Rest ; I want 
to see Lady Bend ; I haven’t seen her 
since she came to the neighbourhood ; 
I was loath to intrude upon her.” 
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“ Come then, and see me, too,” said 
Captain Crosbie, slipping a sovereign 
into her hand, not with any parade of 
patronage and condescension, but just 
with the same frank kindliness with 
which he had often drawn a sixpence 
from his waistcoat pocket for the old 
woman in his Sonteh dave, Yes, Tom 
Fagg was right ; he was not one bit 
altered since early youth; he had 
known how to bear his dependence 
bravely and cheerfully, and now he 
knew equally well how to bear his 
riches and prosperity humbly and 
steadily. He had never been abject 
or cast down; he would never be 
haughty or overbearing. 

But Mrs. Pilmer could not be kept 
waiting in the dingy little parlour of 
the hotel while her nephew talked to 
old friends. He had to hurry from 
sincere congratulations and humble 
welcomes, and join her with alacrity ; 
for, though she owed him now thou- 
sands of pounds, he was just as 
attentive to her as when she was the 
creditor, he the debtor. He handed 
her into the carriage waiting for them 
at the inn, and they were soon driving 
quickly to Meiklam’s Rest. Dillon 
was thoughtful all the way, scarcely 
speaking to his aunt, who was filled 
with happiness at the thoughts of 
meeting the only being she had ever 
loved ardently in her life. Dillon 
was dwelling upon how he would see 
Lady Bend brightly smiling as he 
narrated many amusing adventures to 
her. He thought she must surely 
by this time have recovered from 
her first grief and shock about her 
sister, which had apparently upset 
her so much at Darktrees, and 
she would be able to laugh over his 
anecdotes, as in former days. She 
would be pleased to hear what simple- 
minded, good-natured people his Irish 
tenants were, and how they were all 
pleased to welcome him for their 
landlord, as a descendant of the hos- 
vitable old Crosbie family, the mem- 

rs of which, among their many 
faults, had never been accused of any- 
thing like unkindness or tyranny. it 
had amused Dillon when old women 
in red cloaks, and with unbonnetted 
heads, and old men in strangely- 
fashioned long coats with enormous 
capes, had all agreed, on beholding 
him on his new estates in Connaught 
that he was “the very moral an 
pattern of the ould Colonel, his grand- 
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father, and he was the handsomest 
man to be seen in the biggest fair in 
freland, and that was a big word.” 
d we will not say that Master 
Crosbie did not feel flattered at the 
compliment, nor that he did not con- 
sider it to be pretty well deserved too, 
for he had not passed the age of 
twenty-five without finding out that 
he was something beyond the common 
as to appearance. There were many 
kind friends to tell him that he was 
decidedly “the best-looking fellow” 
in his regiment, and nearly always 
the handsomest man quartered in any 
arrison. But he only regarded this 
nowledge as a matter of fact, of an 
agreeable enough description, but not 
sufficiently astounding to unsettle his 
wits. Nevertheless he fully intended 
to laugh with Bessie over the com- 
oro paid him by his Irish friends. 
et let not the reader imagine that 
Captain Crosbie had no other thoughts 
connected with the inhabitants of 
Meiklam’s Rest; he had some feelings 
buried very deep in his heart, which 
rose and fell often at the recollection 
of one fair being dwelling within 
those walls that he was fast approach- 
ing. The carriage drove up the well- 
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remembered gyenue, where the fine 
old trees were changing their colour 
from the green of summer to the cop- 
per hues of autumn, the air was still, 
the birds twittering out some of their 
final songs, before winging their flight 
to distant climes. The summer had 
been very lovely, and was lingering 
longer than usual. Nothing #ut the 
colour of the trees, and the fast- 
falling twilight could have told that 
it was so near autumn. 

Now the house was reached. Dil- 
lon’s heart began to beat violently ; 
not with emotion because he was 
looking at the old mansion that he 
could now call his own; not because 
all those lands, stretching far away, 
so beautifully planned and wooded, 
were in his possession, but from a 
feeling that he was about to meet one 
dearer to him than houses or lands or 
any earthly treasure. The door-bell 
has been rung. Mrs. Pilmer wonders 
that her dear child is not out on the 
steps watching for her. She does not 
know, perhaps, that she has arrived : 
perhaps not. JDillon’s cheek is very 
— as he enters the wide, old- 
ashioned hall. His emotion almost 
makes him feel faint. 


CHAPTER LXVIII. 


THE MEETING—THE BLESSING. 


LizeTte Stutzer’s hand was soon 
clasped most fervently in his; she 
had met the new-comers in the hall. 
Bessie was not there. Where was 
she ? 

“ In the red room,” replied Lizette, 
who was not aware of how lightly 
Bessie had written of her own eens 
to her friends. “She is on the sofa 
there.” 

“Ah, lazy girl!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Pilmer. “I am afraid she is going to 
treat us to some fine-lady airs and 
conceits. This would not have been 
the way she would have welcomed 
her mother before she was married ; 
would it, Dillon ?” 

This was said playfully, for the 
lady was in a wondrous gracious hu- 
mour. Lizette was not attending to 
her words, for Captain Crosbie had 
been whispering some sentences to 
her that rather scattered her thoughts 
for the moment. 

And now they all went to the red 


room, Lizette leading the way in 


silence. They stood within it. 

“My God!” 

That was the exclamation of the 
mother when she beheld her child ; 
it was uttered involuntarily, impul- 
sively—in surprise—in alarm. The 
changed, wasted form scared her. 

“ My dear Bessie !” said Dillon, em- 
bracing her ardently. 

Then there was a silence. Mrs. 
Pilmer hastily left the room. Dillon 
felt unable to utter a sentence for a 
long while. Lady Bend: well knew 
why her mother had quitted her so 
abruptly, and why her cousin’s heart 
seemed damped so palpably ; and she 
almost regretted that she had not 
prepared them to find her as she was, 
too weak to walk across the room 
without support. She was the first 
to speak cheerfully herself ; and when 
the agitation of meeting her friends 
had passed off, she talked happily all 
the evening. Mrs. Pilmer by a mighty 
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effort strove to conceal her alarm and 
grief; she was glad Sir James was 
abroad, for otherwise she would not 
have ventured near her daughter; 
therefore she made no comments upon 
his conduct in thus abandoning his 
wife in her precarious state of health; 
but Dillon thought he was behavin 
barbarously. Could his neglect an 
cruelty be eiskion his wife’s heart ? 
Oh, what a dark thought! Had he 
known the truth, how much darker 
it would have been! 

No more did the cousins walk to- 
gether, as of old, through the woods 
of Meiklam’s Rest ; nevermore would 
they visit, hand in hand, or arm in 
arm, the haunts of happy childhood ; 
yet Bessie had learned at last the full 
meaning and import of the “peace 
that passeth understanding.” The 
storm was over; now there was a 
calm—all tempest hushed. Her daily 
exercise consisted now in her feeble 
walk, supported by Lizette and her 
mother, from her chamber to the red 
room, and from the red room to her 
chamber ; what she heard and saw of 
outward sounds and scenes was from 
the open window where her sofa was 
occasionally wheeled, and the song of 
birds, and the breath of breezes, 
came wafted in, and she looked out 
upon the spreading woods where her 
footsteps would be known no more. 
Cheerfully she talked to her Cousin 
Dillon, and cheerfully he tried to 
answer her; but her tones sounded 
to him more like the far-off ringing 
of a funeral bell, wafted musically on 
the wind, than the speech of human 
voice, 

For a long while Captain Crosbie 
did not speak of a hope that was 
very near his heart, either to the ob- 
ject of it, or to his cousin ; he seemed 
to have forgotten self and selfish feel- 
ing altogether, but Bessie spoke on 
the subject herself, telling him that it 
was her earnest wish that he should 
try and win the love of her friend 
Lizette. 

* You have always been most dear 
to me, my cousin,” she said, epeateng 
tremulously, “and I am convince 
that your 


happiness in every bed 
would be secured by a marriage wit 


that most excellent of beings. ‘Dillon, 
she is worthy of you, and you are 
worthy of her.” 

“T wish I could think I was,” re- 
plied Dillon, thoughtfully. 
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Bessie checked the enthusiastic 
exclamation that arose to her lips, 
and remained silent for a little time ; 
but her heart was beating almost 
audibly. 

Just then some altercation sounded 
from below in the hall, and on re- 
gnomes to know what it arose from, 

dy Bend was informed that the 
crazy fortune-teller, Jenny Black, was 
wishing to come up and see her. 

“Let her come,” said the lady, 
gently. 

And so she appeared within the 
red room, her face and hands cleaner 
than usual, and a fantastic bonnet 
shielding her matted locks from ob- 
servation. She had dressed herself 
with care before venturing to demand 
an interview with the great lady. 

“T came here this day to bless you, 
Miss Bessie,” she said abruptly, when 
the first salutations were over and 
she had wrung thesmall, slight hand 
of Lady Bend mournfully enough. 
“You remember I cursed you once, 
and now I’m going to give you my 
blessing. Long agoI had a dream; 
it was in the summer time, and the 
hay was cutting in the fields, and I 
chose to sleep that night away out 
among thesweet grass of the meadows, 
all dry and crisp round me. I chose 
to stay there, you see, because it’s out 
in the night that spirits descend 
and whisper to you the things that 
are coming to pass. So, Miss Bessie, 
I slept,and I dreamed that you stood 
before me, worn and fleshless, nothin 
but a skeleton, and your hair had : 
grown white, and yet you looked ~ 
young in the face; and says you, @ 
* Jenny, you cursed me long ago, and 
see now what I’ve come tu. Pm 
blighted sore indeed, and my heart's 
broken, and my health’s gone, and 
I’m come here to die at Meiklam’s 
Rest ; but you must bless me before 
I die, and pray for me.’ There was 
more that you told me too, but says 
you, ‘Jenny, you mustn't ever tell 
mortal being what that was. On the 
day of judgment all will be known.’ 
So I won't speak of it here, before 
Captain Crosbie and Miss Lizette.”’ 

he singular agitation that the old 
woman’s words produced in Lady 
Bend, passed for the natural nervous- 
ness of her delicate health in the eyes 
of Dillon and Lizette, who were both 
yam They wished to persuade 
enny to leave the room, but Bessie 
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referred to let her remain. Raising 

er withered hands upwards, the old 
woman closed her eyes and pronoun- 
ced solemnly these words, standing 
beside the sofa where Bessie was 
reclining :— 

“T bless you here this day ; I pray 
that you may have peace outwardly 
and inwardly ; that all grief and pain 
may pass away ; that your Father in 
Heaven may take you to Himself.” 

“ Thank you, Jenny,” said the lady, 
extending her hand to her once more, 
“forgive me for all my hasty words 
in old times; we are good friends 
now.” 

Jenny said nothing ; grim her face 
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looked ; no tear was in her eye, yet 
she was murmuring all the way back 
to the hall-door, and all the way 
down the avenue, and all the way 
through tangled copses and glens— 
“Oh, poor thing!—poor thing! 
Withered and worn indeed ; she going 
and I staying behind ; she with gold 
and servants, and food and fire— 
everything in plenty and to spare— 
dying there, more heartbroken, more 
humbled than Crazy Jenny—half 
naked, obliged to eat the husks and 
the castaways, and gather brambles 
for the winter’s fire! Oh, poor 
thing !—poor thing !” 


LXIX. 


NO MORE. 


In the midst of a great sorrow, 
Lizette had two bright consolations. 
The first was, that her beloved friend, 
Bessie, had laid fast hold of the 
Christian’s hopeand stay ; the second, 
that she was herself the affianced wife 
of one who had long been dear to her. 
Dillon Crosbie had sought and won ; 
she was now his promised bride, and 
never did trusting heart feel more 
perfectly sure that its happiness was 
safe in the keeping it had been re- 
signed to than hers did, when she 
gave it confidingly to him. Bessie 
was glad when they told her they 
were betrothed, and with her own 
pale hands she joined theirs together, 
saying she felt quite sure that they 
were perfectly suited for each other. 

We shall not linger over the final 
struggle of that sad parting between 
the spirit and the flesh. Very sad 
indeed, itwas. The messenger seemed 
to come and go with almost tantaliz- 
ing uncertainty, and then he came 
really when no one was looking for 
him. Bessie died in the red room of 
the Rest, lying on her sofa, near the 
window, when the autumn sun was 
just setting in a red light that glowed 
upon the hills and valleys for a few 
minutes and then vanished to rest 
like a departed soul. She had just 
‘been calling attention to the lines of 
the poet— 

“ Sweet sabbath of the year, 

While evening lights decay, 
Thy parting steps methinks I hear, 
Steal from the world away. 


Amid thy silent bowers, 
’Tis sad but sweet to dwell, 
Where falling leaves and drooping 
flowers, 
Around me breathe farewell”— 


when her spirit passed away—peace- 
fully, as if her eyes were only closed 
in slumber. Bessie’s face wore a look 
of great and holy composure. Life 
had departed like a bird flying from 
an open cage. The strife was indeed 
over for her. But woe to the mother 
left behind. That grief was unutter- 
able—indescribable. Night and day 
sorrowing ; night and day—when the 
stars kept watch on high, and the 
sunlight gleamed afar. Yet, oh, 
woman! when you beheld thenumber- 
less, spangling worlds dotting the 
winter skies, why not have thought 
that your beloved one was now be- 
holding face to face the Creator of 
the universe? Why, when weeping 
so bitterly at the music of the choir 
in the simple church at Yaxley, hymn- 
ing out praises to the Eternal, did 
you not remember that the departed 
one was standing round the eenx 
joining in the song of Moses and the 
Lamb ? 

According to Bessie’s request, con- 
fided to Dillon and Lizette,-her re- 
mains were buried in the vault of the 
Meiklam family in the churchyard 
at Yaxley. 

“ Not with your husband’s family, 
dear Bessie ?”’ Dillon had said when 
she uttered the wish. 

“T wish to be buried with my dear 
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friend, Mrs. Meiklam,” was the faint 
reply. 

And 80, most faithfully, as though 
it were a sacred duty, her cousin 
fulfilled every little request men- 
tioned to him. Her husband was 
away in Egypt or New Zealand, 
nobody exactly knew where; but 
they knew he did not attend his wife’s 
funeral. Sad and solemn funeral. 
The burial of a young person cut off 
in the bloom and beauty of youth is 
always a solemn ceremony. Dillon 
Crosbie was chief mourner—chief and 
sincerest of mourners, indeed. Ac- 
cording to the wish of the mothers of 
those children whom Lady Bend had 
continued to instruct up to the last 
moment that strength was spared her, 
they were all present at the funeral— 
a youthful band of sorrowing little 
ones, all clad in white, forming a 
touching group that moved all hearts. 
They sung a hymn round the coffin 
before it was lowered into its resting- 
place, where it was to remain till 
earth and sea were called upon to 
surrender their dead ; and when the 
last notes of their voices had died 
upon the air, the coffin was borne into 
the dim vault—vanishing from the 
eyes of the chief mourner, who stood 
as in a trance, with a confused rush of 
-thought surging through his brain. 
Gone for ever from human sight, that 
most lovely of human forms ; silent 
for ever to mortal ears, that silvery, 
pleasant voice ! 

“ Patience, oh, my soul, patience,” 
he murmured ; yet he stood there 
bewildered very long, with the sighing 
of the wind sounding in his ears, as 
it rustled through the long grass of 
the churchyard. A hand gently 
touched his arm, it was that of Doctor 
Ryder, who with great tears standing 
in his own eyes drew him away com- 
passionately. 

* * % *” 


For a long while a dark shadow 
rested over the house of Meiklam’s 


Rest. Mrs. Pilmer wished to remain 
there in her anguish ; and Lizette 
stayed with her. Sir James Bend’s 
movements were unknown to any of 
Bessie’s friends. He was nothing to 
them now. Was he relieved when 
he heard of that long-wished for 
death, which at the request of the 
dying one was never announced in 
the public papers? His own heart 
knew. Darktrees Hall was sold ; the 
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town-house in Park-lane was disposed 
of ; he went abroad, and was lost to 
his old acquaintances. 

One dim winter evening, Lizette 
and Dillon Crosbie were sitting alone 
together in the red room of the Rest. 
The former was looking over analbum 
of her deceased friend, containing 
various little scraps of her own writ- 
ing, and some pieces of verse. There 
were some lines, signed with her own 
name, which stank Lizette, and she 
read them out for Dillon. They were 
headed thus :— 


“MY EARLY LOVE. 


“T thought of thee when the spring sent 
forth 

Fresh grass and sweet wild flowers, 

And the green leaves gave their shelter out 
To form the young year’s bowers. 

And my thought of thee resembled then 
The breath of the fragrant breeze, 

That wafted o’er meadows cool and green, 
And soft through the new clad trees. 


“T thought of thee in the summer time, 
When the sun sent forth its heat, 

To ripen the orchard’s rosy fruit, 
And the golden ears of wheat. 

And my thought of thee was like the glow 
Of the warmth that parched the land; 
It beamed as the Eastern sunshine beams 

On desert plains of sand. 


“TI thought of thee when the autumn wind 
Swept wildly o’er hill and vale, 

And russet leaves were carried away 
On the breath of the drifting gale. 

And my thought of thee grew wilder then, 
As wild as the moaning blast, 

That seemed to tell with every sob 
OF dead hopes rushing past. 


‘* And now I think in the dim nights long, 
When the stars shed out no glow, 

And o’er rock and hill, and deep dark sea, 
The winter fog hangs low. 

And sad, oh, sad! is my thought of thee, 
As I ponder o’er and o’er, 

On the many seasons lost in the shade 
Of a past that returns no more!” 


“Whom could she thus have 
loved ?” asked Lizette, wonderingly, 
as she finished reading the verses. 

“Most probably it was a fancy 
sketch,” said Dillon, looking thought- 
fully from the window at the wintry 
view outside. The old trees were 
standing with a desolate aspect, bare 
and gaunt, upwards towards the 
leaden sky. 

TA fancy sketch, you think ?” said 
Lizette, raising her eyes, and fixing 
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them for a second or two on her com- 
— face. She thought Dillon 

ad made a mistake in that sugges- 
tion, and she was right. Bessie had 
written no fancy sketch; but her 
cousin had never discovered the ob- 
ject of her early love ; he never 
dreamed that an early love existed at 
all, for it was a love that Bessie con- 
cealed very successfully. The object 
of it was poor in worldly riches ; and 
trained, as she had been from child- 
hood, to consider wealth and rank 

recious above all things, she no more 
eaned of ever uniting her fate with 
his than he dreamed of asking her, 
and so the secret lay buried with 
others in the grave, leaving Dillon 
and Lizette to puzzle it out as they 
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best might. Perhaps the latter was 
more clear-sighted on the subject 
than her betrothed husband was. 
Her suspicions hovered very near the 
truth, but Dillon not being able to 
call to memory (such a fine long 
memory as he had, too), any early 
friend of his cousin who was at all 
worthy of her love, or likely to in- 
spire it, he gave the matter up as an 
impenetrable mystery. Very much 
astonished, indeed, he would have 
been had any one whispered to him 
the name of him, who for so many 
years had been the unconscious 
8 pcm of her whole heart ; but 
1ad any one whispered it to Lizette, 
she would not have been in the least 
surprised, 


CHAPTER LXX. 


A GREAT BUSTLE IN YAXLEY AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD, 


Mrs. Bromiey began to get some- 
what annoyed that her niece did not 
choose to return to Lonehill, and she 
consequently had several violent out- 
bursts of passion with her servants 
and Simon Peggs ; and Martin Hicks 
got warning seven times in as many 
months to quit her service. But 
things all came right when Lizette 
wrote to her that os was only wait- 
ing for her consent and approval of 
her choice to become the wife of one 
worthy of all honour and love, who 
had sought her hand ; and when Mrs. 
Bromley understood that this esti- 
mable young man had six thousand 
a-year, and was, moreover, descended 
froma fine old family, she gave her full 
consent and hearty congratulations. 
Theold lady was anxious that the wed- 
ding should take place under her own 
auspices at Lonehill, where she told 
Lizette she would arrange everything 
tastefully and handsomely for the 
ceremony ; she would get the rooms 
papered, and swept out, and the 
carpets shaken ; she would have her 
handsome chairs polished brightly, and 
the parlour fitted up for the dejeuné 
in great style. Yet, Lizette could 
not be persuaded by these tremen- 
dous inducements to give up her own 
and her lover's wish of being married 
at Yaxley. Mrs. Pilmer was still at 
Meiklam’s Rest, and she kindly took 
an interest in her nephew’s approach- 
ing marriage. Thetwo young people 


about to be united were becoming 
dear to her, for the sake of one who 
had loved them so well, and she pro- 
mised to superintend the wedding 
arrangements, though she would not 
consent to appear among the guests. 
Mrs. Bromley being invited to Yaxley, 
arrived there in due course of time, 
very stately and grand, attired in 
some costly dress that had been taken 
from its abiding-place in a trunk at 
Lonehill, and which, though some- 
what old-fashioned in material and 
shaping, still lent a certain dignity to 
her tall figure. She behaved with 
much propriety at the Rest, and was 
satisfied that Captain Crosbie was 
gentlemanly and handsome. She 
whispered to Lizette that she was 
sure he would never have married 
her if he knew what a mean little 
fellow her father was; and the young 
lady only smiled, without saying any- 
thing. The wedding morning came— 
“ Light stole upon the clouds 
With a strange beauty. Earth received 
again 
Its garment of a thousand dyes; and leaves, 
And delicate blossoms, and the painted 
flowers, 
And everything that bendeth to the dew, 
And stirreth with the daylight, lifted up 
Its beauty to the breath of that sweet 
morn.” 


It was a bright spring morning, 
when the sun glittered on young green 
leayes and fresh dewy meadows, 
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Since break of day the song of birds 
had ascended from brake, and dell 
and shady grove, making the woods 
resound with tuneful carols. Violets 
from sequestered spots, and every 
wild flower from hill and vale had 
early sent tributes of perfume to the 
air. Nature seemed to have pro- 
claimed a holiday. The breeze, no 
longer busy, wandered leisurely among 
the verdant trees, breathing lightly as 
it passed ; the fields lay peacefully 
basking in the yellow caulien the 
trees, the hedges, the hills appeared 
as if clothed in gala dresses ; for the 
glorious light of the spring day made 
all things fair and brilliant to the eye. 
But fair as inanimate nature looked, 
fairer still was the lovely bride who 
stood that day in the church of Yax- 
ley before the altar, with her bride- 
groom at her side, exchanging vows 
only to be dissolved by death. Sweet 
to both was the bondage they were 
voluntarily sealing there. Though 
shadowed by a dreamy pensiveness, 
the bride’s features wore an ex- 
pression of holy calm and trust that 
thought of earthly happiness could 
not alone have imparted. Young as 
she was, she had drunk deeply of the 
world’s sorrows, and she knew that 
the earthly pilgrimage of man was 
beset by many cares. Yet fearlessly 
she looked into the future—fearless] 

as a child clinging to its father’s hand, 
while it leads her through an unknown 
country. 

Lizette’s bridesmaids were the 
Miss Ryders, who had themselves 
offered to attend her in that capacity. 
Their brother Tom—though happen- 
ing to be about that time at Yaxley 
for a short visit—preferred setting off 
at once for London, to making his ap- 
pearance at the wedding, when he was 
not to play a very principal part in 
the ceremony. His sisters could not 
imagine why Tom was so capricious 
aad extraordinary. His mother never 
knew that her dear son, Tom—her 
handsome, fine-looking boy, the pet 
and treasure of her heart, who was 
too good for anybody—had been re- 
fused by a poor, penniless girl, who 
at that time had no home, no money, 
no one to protect her. Ah, no! Mrs. 
Ryder, you did not know that, though 
you had often asked Tom, latterly, 
why he had not thought of proposing 
for Miss Stutzer now when she was 
here in the neighbourhood ; and Tom 


had always hastily left the room at 
that question, never answering it. 

“ How men forget their old loves,” 
Mrs. Ryder had observed one day to 
her daughters. “There is Tom that 
never speaks a word of Lizette Stutzer 
now, and seems quite annoyed if I 
want him to go to Meiklam’s Rest, 
and see her! Well, well! It’s only 
women that have lasting feelings in 
this way. I suppose he has fallen in 
love with some new girl in town, or 
maybe he has found out that it is 
better to remain single.” 

The day before the wedding Tom 
started for London, and was in the 
great busy city in his dusty office in 
Thames-street, where the sun never 
shone very brightly at any time 
of the year, on the day that Lizette 
became the wife of his old school 
rival, Dillon Crosbie. We cannot 
pee say whatthe reason of it was, 

ut Tom’s eyes were very red that 

morning. Perhaps he had caught 
cold travelling the day before ; perhaps 
he had been reading too much lately ; 

rhaps he had been weeping. None 

new but himself as he sat there, at 

his dingy desk, writing—writing all 
the day—fancying often he heard a 
merry church peal ringing in his ears 
—the echo of the bell sounding forth 
its summons and its welcome from 
the homely church at Yaxley. Oh, 
world of joy and sorrow! Some 
rejoicing—some _ suffering—marriage 
peals and funeral bells ringing to- 
gether—the wedding and the burial 
coming alternately !—Hope rising and 
sinking as the ebb and flow of the tide! 

The ceremony was over—the ring 
upon the bride’s fairy finger, and there 
she was leaving the church leaning on 
her husband’s arm, with the girls of 
her Sunday-school class, in gay dresses, 
strewing flowers on her path as she 
walked to her carriage. But what 
was this? The horses were taken 
from the carriage, and many stout 
young tenants of Captain Crosbie 
were waiting there to draw it from 
the church to Meiklam’s Rest, where 
the déjetiné was prepared. Oh, yes ; 
all honour must be done to the nuptials 
of that most honourable of landlords, 
The breakfast at the Rest was quite 
superb. Even Mrs. Bromley, who was 
very exacting as regarded the arrange- 
ments of other people, pronounced 
each appointment to be quite comme 
il faut. Very stately and grand did 
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the old lady appear among the guests. 
Everything went off well. Dillon 
Crosbie’s groomsmaif was a brother 
officer and particular friend from the 
dep6t, who made himself remarkably 

ble to the bridesmaids—to one 
of whom he seemed to have taken a 
fancy ; and there was some flirting, 
and soft speeches, and well-timed 
allusions. The large bridecake, with 
its strange and elaborate ornaments, 
was all cut away to provide the young 
ladies with pieces to dream upon, and 
to send to their friends for a similar 
purpose ; and we sincerely hope it 
was more efficacious in producing 
appropriate dreams than any bride- 
cake we have ever slept on, reader. 
Ah, such dreamless nights as those 
were, passed with a tiny piece of rich 
cake, stuck over with the nine pins 
requisite to complete the charm, under 
our pillow ! 

The company at length dispersed. 
The coach, new and sparkling, with 
its four fine horses proudly holding 
their heads on high, waited at 


the door for the bride and bride- 
groom ; and, amid the congratulations 
of humble but faithful friends, the 
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really happy pair were swiftly borne 
on their way to London. Past the 
cottages where white-haired men and 
women stood smiling and murmuring 
blessings, the carriage rolled along ; 
past the churchyard where the silent 
dead were lying; past the cottage 
where Paul Stutzer had sat upon a 
lonely winter night, many years ago, 
despairing because he thought his 
child might yet bea workhouse pauper; 
past the large schoolhouse, where 
metry boys, who had heard, as of 
beautiful legends handed down from 
generation to generation, stories of the 
noble and heroic deeds performed by 
the noble boy who years ago had 
studied in that schoolroom, and played 
in that playground, huzzaed heartily, 
waving their caps on high. Cheers 
were heard on all sides as the vehicle 
yassed through the little town ; and 
hats were lifted from many heads, 
both of old and young, to testify 
respect for the bride and bridegroom 
nassing by ; for as children they had 
— loved, and now they were loved 
and honoured in YAXLEY AND ITs 
NEIGHBOURHOOD.* 


CURRENT ENGLISH POETRY.* 


THE merits of Tennyson are now 
duly appreciated by all who under- 
stand the true nature of the imagi- 
native power, and its results, true 
poetry. Antique and many modern 
critics appear to have regarded this 
faculty as that of invention merely, 
and invention is no doubt one of its 
characteristics, which may be evi- 
denced alike in the structure and 
character of a drama or novel, or in 
a piece of mechanism. It is invention 
in the sense by which the poetry of 
the south of Europe, with a couple of 
solitary examples, as compared with 
that of the north, is distinguished. 
Thus in Ariosto and Tasso, the first 
especially, there appears an exhaust- 


less fancy for description, scenes, situ- 
ations; thus in the Spanish drama- 
tists, Calderon, De Vega, similar qua- 
lities—an endless power for struc- 
ture and surface delineation. So, asin 
those writers, imagination became 
manifest in the sphere of invention, 
in Shakspeare we see it energizing 
with intense individuality in the vital 
mood of conception. It is the sure, 
deep, and true exercise of this faculty 
which has rendered the dramatists of 
Elizabeth’s age, and the novelists of 
a later period, superior in the deline- 
ation of character, and resulted in 
humour—comic imagination, harmo- 
nized with sympathy—as distinguish- 
ed from wit and grotesque and fanciful 


* Lest it might be considered that there was a want of originality in introducing into 
the story of “ Yaxley” the subject of bigamy, lately so much the fashion among novel 
writers, the author wishes to observe that the tale was finished, just as it stands at 


present, in February, 1861. 
+ “Enoch Arden, &.” 
Moxon and Co. 1864, 
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portraiture and detail, being now re- 
cognised as, par excellence, a gift of 
the English mind. Moliere’s dramatis 
persone are inventions of wit and 
fancy to illustrate manners; but, un- 
like the comic delineations of Shaks- 
peare, they lack that generic indivi- 
duality 4nd nature produced by the 
life-giving attributes of true imagina- 
tion in which perennial attractive- 
ness consists, 

Imagination, as exhibited in poetry, 
may be defined, the synthetic eclectic 
power which, utilizing the feelings 
and mental faculties in conception, 
produces symmetrical results, emotive 
and visual, The test of its presence 
is, that we are made to feel and see 
the subjects or objects conceived and 
depicted, from their being bodied 
forth by the action of its combinative 
power, which dominates the psychi- 
cal and emotive faculties, and having 
thus a wider range than the reason, 
produces the harmonic sense of ideal 
perfection, whether dealing with sub- 
jects of beauty or power. 

In Shakspeare, Dante, Milton, and 
other poets, there are transcendent 
instances of the presence of imagina- 
tion; but the two former worked the 
faculty unconsciously; and it was not 
until the days of Hegel that criticism 
began to analyse and determine its 
nature. While Coleridge introduced 
some of the best ideas of the Ger- 
mans on the subject, and Wordsworth 
well understood its nature, though di- 
verged widely from its artistic use in 
his own theory and practice of poetry, 
it was reserved for Tennyson, while 
recognising its specialties, to render 
the large gift with which he is en- 
dowed available under the control of 
the finest culture and art. 

The idylic genius of Tennyson is 
evidenced in his first essays, and un- 
til of late this appeared his peculiar 
tendency, as he was never happier 
than whee uniting picture and feel- 
ing. The shorter of his earlicr poems 
are as remarkable for art as imagina- 
tion. Nothing can well surpass the 
tone of “Mariana,” the colour of the 
“LotusEaters,” his landscape passages 
generally. such as the moonlit scenery 
of the “Morte D’Arthur,” the back- 
ground,in the “Gardener’s Daughter,” 
in Ulysses, &c. His first poems are as 
remarkable for the variety of the sub- 
jects treated, as for the completeness of 
their conception and execution, Every- 
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where he appears an equal master of 
the subjective and objective elements 
of poetry, nature, external and inter- 
nal; and has produced works ideally 
perfect, whether now embodying in 
imagination an antique scene and sub- 
ject such as the “CEnone,” or writing 
a dramatic ballad such as “ Loklesly 
Hall,”—a poem which from its inten- 
sity of passion, thesuperbcorruscations 
of imagination with which it is inter- 
valled, and the noble anthem of Pro- 
gress with whichit concludes, remains 
unique and unparalleled in this order 
of composition. The power of pic- 
torial expression in which he so ex- 
cels is manifested in all his pieces: 
now subordinate to the feeling, now 
primary, asinthe “ Palace of Art,” and 
“Dream of Fair Woman.” So numer- 
ous are the beauties of this sort in 
the poems of Tennyson, that a greater 
number of instances of imaginative 
language might be culled from a 
couple of his volumes than from any 
book of extracts which range through 
the whole domain of English poetry. 

In his early. volumes he rendered 
each of the more important poems 
it contains, ideally perfect, con- 
ceptively and sichertelly and after 
the works of the preceding age, it 
was delightful to meet with a series 
of poems in which the genius of ar- 
tist and poet appeared united ; where, 
unlike the former, in which transient 
beauties mingled with many imperfec- 
tions, and much that was prosaic, was 
met with, we saw the essays of a mind 
which, gifted with true imagination, 
knew how to produce its results in 
the finest onl most concentrated 
form. In these first productions of 
his muse, Tennyson, indeed, in realiz- 
ing the idea that a poem should be a 
speaking picture, originated a revolu- 
tion in poetry similar to that initiated 
by the save-Teeihantinen, whose object 
was to realize thoroughly the actual 
form and colour of nature. In like 
manner, Tennyson sought to reflect 
external impressions in the most per- 
fectly representative language, and 
having studied and taken off his 
sketches of scenery, using his eyes in- 
stead of his recollection, in the most 
appropriate diction, worked ‘up the 
eclecticized details in harmony with 
each imaginative mood, and in ac- 
cordance with the ideal and tone of 
his themes. His scenic sketches are 
not merely descriptive, like those of 
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Thomson, Byron, &c., but paintings 
worked out in the most perfect picto- 
rial language. In this consists one 
of the great benefits which he has 
conferred on poetic literature—that 
of excluding the prosaic element, 
which, entering so largely into the 
poetry of the last two centuries, con- 
stitutes its inferiority. The great 
difference between prose and poetry 
is, that the law of the mind, which 
governs the production of the first, is 
diffusion—-of the second, concentra- 
tion, the reason analyses, and under- 
standing details ; but the imagination 
produces its effects in electric illumi- 
native flashes, and in a pictorial dic- 
tion, which realizes in a brief space 
an intenser impression than the mind 
could receive by the most exhaustive 
process of mere understanding descrip- 
tion. As poetry is that order of com- 
a which deals essentially with 
eauty, emotion, and passion, its voca- 
bulary should reflect such elements, 
choice and coloured, when dealing 
with the one, forcible when embody- 
ing the other ; simple and pure when 
the subject is pathetic ; in short, har- 
moniously tuned to the specialty of 
each theme. Tointensestudy of Shaks- 
peare, in whom Tennyson found the 
most natural and universal variety 
of poetic expression, seems attributa- 
ble that originality of style which, not 
understood at first by a public accus- 
tomed to the writings of inferior bards 
and artists, has now come to be so uni- 
versally admired. Considering the 
truth and complex charms of his early 
compositions, their various beauty, as 
specimensof the finest poetry, it isnow 
amusing to peruse the critiquesaward- 
ed them on their appearance by maga- 
zines and reviews, as illustrations of 
the ignorance and prejudice of direct- 

a je 

he “ Princess” isan elaborate piece 

of poetic workmanship—a charmin 
medley, containing many beautifu 
and a few truly natural passages; 
it is a capital example of the shaping 
wer of Tennyson’s imagination ; 
ut, upon the whole, and contrasted 
with the “narrower perfectness ” 
evinced in his first volumes, hardly a 
success. Still less so is “Maud,” a 
little tragedy in verse, a dramatic lyric 
written on a peculiar plan, but in 
which we miss the artistic symmetry 
so peculiar to the poet. The phase of 
mind which this work represents, is 
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however in parts admirably.and truly 
worked out; and while it manifests 
acomplete mastery over musical struc- 
ture, contains many fine lines, equal to 
any he has written, and fine p es, 
such as the bridal song or meditation, 
commencing— 


“Is that enchanted moan only the swell 
Of those long waves that roll in yonder 
bay ?” &c. 


Perfect truth of nature and feeling, 
indeed, distinguish the indicative 
poetry of Maud. 

The lyrics which are interspersed 
throughout the “Princess” are 
among Tennyson’s most exquisite 
compositions of this order. The 
“Brook,” an idyl, in the same volume, 
is very pleasing. The ode on the 
Duke of Wellington, a majestical ex- 
temporized monody, breathing here 
and there an echo of the poetry of 
Jeremiah ; while the verses entitled 
the “ Daisy,” descriptive of a journey 
through Italy, give a truer idea of 
the regions visited than could be 
yained from twenty books of travel. 

ennyson is seldom imitable when he 
selects a subject suitable to his idylic 
picturesque genius ; and half-a-dozen 
such poems as the “ Daisy” would 
have added more to his fame than 
the fragmentary dramatic love-story 
just referred to. That he can narrate 
a any with eyeing effect, how- 
ever, his last poem, “Enoch Arden,” 
affords triumphant evidence. Before 
noticing this, we may briefly allude 
to the “Idyls of the King,” the 
most sustained effort of the Poet 
Laureate. 

Many of those who admired the 
poetry in Tennyson’s first volumes— 
the sense of wont they display, 
their colour, tone, ideality, and ex- 
quisite pictorial language—were dis- 
appointed with the “Tayls of the 

ing,” in which they found so much 
more of the prosaic element than in 
his earlier and shorter essays. In 
treating the old legends of the mythi- 
cal Arthurian age, however, the poet 
and artist naturally adopted the 
broader and more flowing and forci- 
ble style of heroic narrative. Had 
he elaborated passages instead of re- 
garding unity of effect, he would have 
made the “Idyls” a piece of beau- 
tiful joinery, like the “ Princess ;” 
and the reader, had he concentrated 


his imagination on lines and passages, 
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would have failed to realize the 
interest, whose principle showld be 
rimary. . The skeletons of the dif- 
Sees lege he derived from 
Malory’s well-known prose transla- 
tion of the traditional ballads of the 
mythical age of Britain; but the 
treatment of the themes is wholly 
original ; and nowhere has he thrown 
his imagination more strongly into 
a series of subjects than in the 
tales of “Enid,” “Vivian and Mer- 
lin,” “Elanin,” and “Genevere.” The 
oetic resuscitation of those rude old 
nightly ages, with their scenery, 
figures, manners, is oneof the greatest 
triumphs of his genius. Milton, as 


we know from his epistle to Manso, 
—— to write an epic on the 
Arthurian period :— 


“Aut dicam invecte sociali feedere mense, 
Magnanimos Heroas et (O modo spiritus 
adsit) 
Frangam Saxonicas Britonum sub marte 
phalanges.” 


But though-he would doubtless have 
produced a poem sonorous with Ho- 
meric echoes, posterity may rejoice 
that, while adapting his genius to 
the theme, above all others suited to 
it, the embodiment of those grey old 
heroic fables was reserved for the 
peculiar treatment they have met 
with from the poet who next after 
Milton, in the long line of British 
poets, possessed the largest gift of 
the imagination. Of these four poems, 
“Enid” is the most interesting as 
regards story; “ Vivian” most sin- 
pi from the subject and de- 
scription of the arts by which the 
beauty enthralled the old magician ; 
and “‘Genevere” the most pathetic. 
Very fine, original, and peculiar, is 
Tennyson’s blank verse; but very 
artificial as contrasted with Shaks- 
peare’s, so natural.in its force, har- 
mony, and beauty. Though not so pic- 
torially musical as Milton's, his struc- 
ture is purely English ; and in the 
“Tdyls” especially, the language 
purely Saxon. But though his blank 
verse is artificial, it is finer than that 
of any other writer since Shaks- 
peare ; and, when used in idylic 
themes, unequalled in its ivory Vir- 
ilian finish and melody. It is ela- 

rated with the most delicate musi- 
cal culture and careful taste. 

Though Tennyson’s earlier volumes, 
from the variety of the subjects 
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treated, the exquisite faculty of ima- 
gination, feeling, sense of beauty and 
picturesqueness, and the artistic merits 
generally which they display, will al- 
ways be delightful to that portion 
of the public in future generations 
whose mental gifts and culture enable 
them to appreciate poetry of the 
richest and truest species; his “In 
Memoriam,” from the eternally hu- 
man interest cognate with its sub- 
ject, will command a larger audience, 
and very likely constitute his chief 
passport to immortality. Never were 
the emotions of love and sorrow 
portrayed with such truth to nature, 
with such suggestive, imaginative 
variety, nor was ever a theme worked 
out with more artistic symmetry. In 
all such respects the poems surpasses 
the two collections of verses which 
mostnearly resembleit—Shakspeare’s 
sonnets, and Petrarch’s sonnets and 
canzoni. As regards the first, though 
many of them are unexcelled as beau- 
tiful expressions of natural feeling, 
they lack interest, from their discon- 
nectedness and the doubt which 
attaches to them of their being indi- 
vidual utterances. Many of them 
obviously are so, but late investiga- 
tions have rendered the probability 
long suggested certain, that they 
were written by Shakspeare for pri- 
vate parties and booksellers; that 
they refer to numerous individuals, 
who, in the custom of Elizabeth’s 
time, when the sonnet was the usual 
love-offering, paid the poet for em- 
bodying their moods and wishes in 
such versified addresses. On the 
other hand, Petrarch’s sonnets possess 
the unity and attractiveness arising 
from their being developments of a 
personal passion—the love-labour of 
a life. The Italian poet was gifted 
with a rich amative, sensitive, and 
affectionate nature, and a symmetrical 
mind, in which reason and fane 
rather than imagination harmonized. 
His early love for Laura formed the 
rimitive theme of his sonnets and 
asted long in his heart, but possibly, 
like Tennyson in his “ In Memoriam,” 
after he had expended the natural 
utterance of emotion, he continued to 
elaborate his theme in every variety 
of light and shade, when platonic 
ideas superseded his early passionate 
impression. While forming a series of 
charming exercises for a heart and 
mind such as his, in writing them Pe- 
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trarch had also another object, that 
of refining his native language— 
they were literary as well as emo- 
tional studies. In the first sonnet he 
speaks of the various styles in which 
he had sorrowed and reasoned :— 


* Del vario stile, in ch’io piango e ragiono.” 


His progress was from feeling to art, 
from love to poetry—a_transforma- 
tion like that represented in Bernini’s 
statue of Daphne changing into a 
laurel on the approach of Apollo. 


The sonnets of Petrarch, who re- 
presents the transition from the an- 
tique to the modern school of poetr 
in their union of classical image with 
chivalric sentiment, are so fine in 
their structure that they never have, 
and possibly never will be, worthily 
reflected in translation. The turns 
of image and diction natural to the 
genius of the Italian possess a grace 
and beauty so peculiar as to elude 
the resources of any such hetero- 

eneous languages of Europe as the 
English or French, or even homo- 
geneous like the German. Among 
them the concetti are but too numer- 
ous (as in what Italian poetry, except 
that of Dante, are they not‘); and 
such false fancies are not confined to 
the collection of sonnets written dur- 
ing the life of Laura, when such 
playful and frequently tasteless illus- 
trations of the mind of the lover 
have a certain appropriateness as re- 
presenting the gaiety or melancholy 
of an amorous passion, which en- 
grossed mind and heart; but they 
abound likewise among those on her 
death. For depth and beauty of 
feeling and platonic imagination, 
however,* the Eee taken as a whole, 
surpass the former ; among them are 
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found his most exquisite embodi- 
ments of sentiment, affection, and 
aspiration, natural and ideal. Never- 
theless, though about twenty of them 
are perfections, conceptively and exe- 
cutively, we are inclined to think 
that, together with the theme the 
sonnets collectively embody, it is the 
exquisite structure and harmony of 
the language which chiefly perpetu- 
ates their popularity among the music- 
loving Italians. 

Far more various in the themes 
versified, and more symmetrical in 
its general effect, is the “ In Memo- 
riam” of Tennyson—the most perfect 
tribute which poetry has ever offered 
to the genius of love and sorrow. 
Here and there a faint echo of Pe- 
trarch is noticeable—a matter diffi- 
cult to escape in treating a subject so 
similar ; but as that of the English 
poet is friendship in its amplest sense, 
as contradistinguished from that of 
the Italian, it admitted of a more 
various and exalted treatment. While 
the innermost depths of the heart are 
sounded in some of the verses, and in 
others we see fancy seizing on every 
theme of suggestive remembrance— 
the festivals of the year, the changes 
of the seasons—of which the pictures 
are unsurpassed even by this great 
landscape painter ; as the poem draws 
to aclose he has introduced the themes 
of advanced thought and speculation 
on the great problems of the universe 
and life, mingled with the sorrowful 
scepticism of a mind anguished with 
loss, &c., only to terminate, however, 
in a resigned psalm of faith to the Pro- 
vidence who, having created Love, 
must be its divinest embodiment. 
From its subject, Tennyson’s “In Me- 
moriam” promises to be as largely 
popular—nay, even more so from its 


* With the exception of son. 108—“ In qual Parte del Ciel, in Qual Idea,” addressed 
to Laura during life, the finest specimens of Petrarch’s feeling and fancy are to be found 
among those on her death, such as “ Anima bella, da quel nodo sciolta;” ‘ Dolce mio 


caro e@ prezivso pegno ;” 


soave piagne;” “Gli angeli eletti e 
caldemente ;” but above all this, “ 


‘* Ite rime dolenti, al duro sasso;” 


‘“Quel rusignuol che si 


lanime beate;’ “Gli occhi di ch’io parlai si 
Leovommi il mio pensier in parti ov’ era.” 


One of 


Tennyson’s few direct imitations of Petrarch, are in the lines— 


XCIX. 
I climb the hill; from end to end 
Of all the landscape underneath 
I find no place that does not breathe 
Some precious memory of my friend. 


Which may be compared with son. 20—‘“In mort di Laura—T’iio di sospir quest aer 


tutto,” &e. 
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rfection—among the English speak- 
ing nations of the world, as Petrarch’s 
sonnets among the Italians. It is 
pleasant to think that those who 
have reflected their hearts in litera- 
ture seem destined to obtain a place, 
hallowed and perpetual in human 
remembrance. 

Those who have led lives of reason 
have enlarged the bounds of human 
empire, the domain of natural ma- 
terial power ; but higher than reason 
to beings foredoomed to a social im- 
mortality, is the Christ-like life of 
which love, the reigning principle, 
becomes a power supernatural. 

But it is time to pass on to the 
Laureate’s last volume, in which the 
poem first in place and in merit is 
“Enoch Arden.” Among the literary 
rumours for sometime past was one to 
the effect that the Poet Laureate was 
engaged on a poem the subject of 
which was the Boadicean tragedy of 
Romano-Britico history. Instead of 
an epic, however, the poem under 
this name is merely a metrical ex- 
periment. The volume includes three 
subjects,treated in blank verse, “Enoch 
Arden,” ‘“‘Aylmer’s Field,” “Sea 
Dreams’—two admirably - wrought 

ieces of pathos and humour—-“ The 
trandmother” and “ Northern Far- 
mer,” and several other small but 
highly-finished pieces—such as ‘‘ The 
Voyage,” “The Sailor Boy,” “ Islet,” 
“Lines written in the Valley of 
Cauteretz ;’ and terminating with 
several imitations of Latin and Greek 
verse. 

“Enoch Arden” is astory of common 
village life, which, as we read, on being 
told to Poet Laureate, struck him so 
forcibly that he determined to make 
it the theme of a poem, and certainly 
never before has he embodied a sub- 
ject more thoroughly,and thrown more 
nature into it, than in this his last 
poetic essay. There are advantages 
not a few in a poet obtaining a sub- 
ject in this way, as, without the trouble 
of inventing, he can throw his imagi- 
nation into its scenes and characters 
with fresh vigour ; such a process 
gives them a degree of vitality, nature, 
and finish, which probably would not 
have been attained had he been ob- 
liged, in the first instance, to originate 
the fable. Such was the practice of 
Shakspeare, who neverinvented one of 
the stories of his dramas, but took them 
ready made from Italian novels, bal- 
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lads, and history, and peopled them 
with forms of life, first making dra- 
matic sketches of them, as we find of 
the earliest editions of “ Hamlet,” 
“Romeo and Juliet,” &., and subse- 

uently embellishing and perfecting 
them by adding to them the element 
purely poetic. 

“Enoch Arden,” being a story of 
humble life, has been worked out by 
Tennyson with the purest poetic sim- 
plicity ; we say poetic, as contra-dis- 
tinguished from the affectation of 
plainness exhibited by some writers 
who have selected themes of a similar 
cast ; and from the bald simplicity of 
Wordsworth, whose theory of poetry 
is well known, but who was by no 
means so great an artist as his suc- 
cessor. The tale is briefly told. A 
hundred years ago three children 
dwelt in a small coast village: Enoch 
Arden, a rough sailor lad, made 
orphan by a winter shipwreck ; Philip 
Ray, a miller’s son ; and the heroine, 
Annie. 


‘“* A narrow cave ran in beneath the cliff : 
In this the children play’d at keeping house. 
Enoch was host one day, Philip the next, 
While Annie still was mistress; but at 

times 
Enoch would hold possession for a week : 
‘ This is my house and this my little wife.’ 
‘Mine, too,’ said Philip, ‘turn and turn 
about ;’ 
When, if they quarrell’d, Enoch stronger- 
made 
Was master: then would Philip, his blue 
eyes 
All flooded with the helpless wrath of tears, 
Shriek out ‘I hate you, Enoch,’ and at this 
The little wife would weep for company, 
And pray them not to quarrel for her sake, 
And say she would be little wife to both.” 


As they grow up Enoch and Philip 
fall in love with Annie— 


** And Enoch spoke his love, 
But Philip loved in silence; and the girl 
Seemed kinder unto Philip than to him; 
But she loved Enoch, tho’ she knew it not, 
And would, if ask’d, deny it.” 


Enoch saves his earnings to pur- 
chase a boat, and make a home for 
Annie; and on a golden eventide, 
when the young village folk went 
hazel-nutting, Philip saw the pair 
sitting together, and 


“Tn their eyes and faces read his doom; 
Then as their faces drew together, groaned, 
And slipt aside. 


. ° ; And rose and past, 
Bearing a lifelong hunger in his heart.” 
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Enoch and Annie are wedded, and 
seven — pass in health, compe- 
tence, love, and honourable toil; and 
two children, first a girl and then a 
boy, the rosy idol of her solitude, are 
born, and then another, a sickly child, 
comes into the world just at the time 
that Enoch, working in a neighbour- 
ing port, chances to break a limb by 
a fall from a mast. Thrown out of em- 
em by this accident, “another 

and crept across his trade;’ and 
fearing that his infant children should 
suffer from diminished resources, he 
accepts the post of boatswain in a 
vessel bound for China, sells his boat 
after a struggle, sets up Annie in 
trade, and endeavours to cheer his 
wife, now that he is about to depart. 
She, however, has an intuition bod- 
ing misfortune— 


“*O Enoch, you are wise, 
And yet for all your wisdom well know I 
That I shall look upon your face no more.” 


“But when the last of those last mo- 
ments came, 

‘ Annie, my girl, cheer up, be comforted, 
Look to the babes, and till I come again, 
Keep everything shipshape, for I must go. 
And fear no more for me; or if you fear 
Cast all yourcareson God; thatanchor holds. 
Is He not yonder in those uttermost 
Parts of the morning? if I flee to these 
Can I go from Him? and the sea is His. 
The sea is His: He made it.’” 


He departs ; time passes without 
bringing any tidings of him ; his wife 
fails in her little business ; the sick- 
ly child—a lock of whose hair Enoch 
had brought with him, dies; and 
want already stares the poor family 
in the face, when Philip visits her, 
and being well-to-do, entreats her to 
let him send her children to school, 
saying that Enoch can repay him on 
his return. 

* And Philip asked, 
Then will you let me, Annie? 
There she turned. 

She rose and fixt her swimming eyes upon 

him, 
And dwelt a moment on his kindly face, 
Then calling down a blessing on his head, 
Caught at his hand, and wrung it passion- 

ately, 
And passed into the little garth beyond. 
So, lifted up in spirit, he moved away.” 


Years pass, during which Philip 
pursues his kind purposes toward 
Annie and her children—=still there 
comes no news of Enoch. At length 
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one autumn evening the children 
wish to bring Philip with them a 
nutting through the hills. 


“He laughed, and yielded readily to their 
wish, 
For was not Annie with them? and they 
went.” 


And after scaling the down, and 
arriving at the skirt of the wood, seat 
themselves just in the same place 
where Philip had seen Enoch and 
Annie together before their mar- 
riage— 


“ But Philip sitting at her side forgot 

Her presence, and remember’d one dark 
hour 

Here in this wood, when like a wounded 
life 

He crept into the shadow: at last he said, 

Lifting his honest forehead, ‘ Listen, Annie, 

How merry they are down yonder in the 
wood.’ 

‘Tired, Annie?’ for she did not speak a 
word. 

‘Tired?’ but her face had fall'n upon her 
hands; 

At which, as with a kind of anger in him, 

‘The ship was lost,’ he said, ‘the ship was 
lost ! 

No more of that! why should you kill your- 
self 

And make them orphans quite ?” 
nie said 

‘I thought not of it: but—I know not 
why— 

Their voices make me feel so solitary.’” 


And An- 


— then asks her to be his wife, 
h 


telling her he had loved her longer 
than she thought; she hesitates, be- 
ing uncertain whether Enoch was 
dead; yet inspired with gratitude 
toward Philip, asks him to wait a year, 
and they return to her cottage. 


“* At Annie’s door he paused and gave his” 

hand, 

Saying gently, ‘Annie, when I spoke to 
you 

That was your hour of weakness, I was 
wrong. 

I am always bound to you, but you are 
free.’ 

Then Annie, weeping, answered, ‘I am 
bound.’ ” 


The year passes, and Annie asks 
for = another month and another, 
till half a year had slipped away. At 
length one sleepless night she prayed 
for a sign, “My Enoch, is he gone?” 
and opening a Bible put her fingers 
on a verse beginning “under a palm 
tree,” which being meaningless to her 
she closed the book; then sleeping, 
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saw him in a vision, and waking 
and becoming convinced he was no 
more, sent for Philip, and presently 
their marriage takes place. 


“So these were wed and merrily rang 

the bells, 

Merrily rang the bells and they were wed, 

But never merrily beat Aunie’s heart. 

A footstep seem’d to fall beside her path, 

She knew not whence; a whisper on her 
ear, 

She knew not what; nor loved she to be 
left 

Alone at home, nor ventured out alone. 

What ail’d her then, that ere she enter’d, 
often 

Her hand dwelt lingeringly on the latch, 

Fearing to enter: Philip thought he knew: 

Such doubts and fears were common to her 
State, 

Being with child: but when her child was 
born, 

Then her new child was as herself renew'd, 

Then the new mother came about her heart, 

Then her good Philip was her all-in-all, 

And that mysterious instinct wholly died.” 


Meanwhile Enoch, who had arrived 
at his foreign destination, for a time 
traded prosperously ; but, setting out 
on his voyage homeward, is wrecked 
on a solitary island with a couple of 
men, who presently dying, he is left 
its only human inhabitant. 

The description of this lovely tropic 
isle is touched off by Tennyson with 
the finest and truest colour. 


“The mountain wooded to the peak, the 

lawns 

And winding glades high up like ways to 
Heaven, 

The slender coco’s drooping crown of plumes, 

The lightning flash of insect and of bird, 

The lustre of the long convolvuluses 

That coil’d around the stately stems, and 
ran 

Ev'n to the limit of the land, the glows 

And glories of the broad belt of the world, 

All these he saw; but what he fain had 
scen 

He could not see, the kindly human face, 

Nor ever hear a kindly voice, but heard 

The myriad shriek of wheeling ocean-fowl, 

The league-long roller thundering on the 
reef, 

The moving whisper of huge trees that 
branch’d 

And blossom'd in the zenith, or the sweep 

Of some precipitous rivulet to the wave, 

As down the shore he ranged, or all day 
long 

Sat often in the seaward-gazing gorge, 

A shipwreck'd sailor, waiting for a sail : 

No sail from day to day, but every day 

The sunrise broken into scarlet shafts 

Among the palms and ferns and precipices ; 
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The blaze upon the waters to the east ; 

The blaze upon his island overhead ; 

The blaze upon the waters to the west ; 

Then the great stars that globed themselves 
in Heaven, 

The hollower-bellowing ocean, and again 

The scarlet shafts of sunrise—but no sail.” 


At length, after several years, a 
vessel touches to water at the island, 
and Enoch, the long-haired, long- 
bearded solitary, is taken aboard, 
and presently arriving in England, 
lands at the well-known harbour 
of the village, one bright chill after- 
noon, and in the rainy evening, with 
“heart foreshadowing all calamity,” 
makes his way through the long 
street to an old tavern he knew. 


“He thought it must have gone, but he 

was gone 

Who kept it; and his widow, Miriam 
Lane, 

With daily dwindling profits, held the 
house, 

A haunt of brawling seamen once, but 
now 

Stiller, with yet a bed for wandering 
men.” 


The good and garrulous Miriam 
Lane, ae does not know Enoch, so 
changed has he become, tells him, 
among other gossip, all the story of 
his house, of Philip’s putting his 
little ones to school, his long wooing 
of Annie, her slow consent, their 
marriage, and the birth of Philip's 
child :— 
“ And o'er his countenance 
No shadow passed nor motion: anyone 
Regarding well had deemed he felt the 
tale 
Less than the teller, only when she 
closed. 
‘Enoch, poor man, was cast away and 
lost.’ 
He, shaking his gray head pathetically, 
Repeated muttering—‘ Cast away and 
lost.’ 
Again, in 
‘lost !’” 


deeper inward 


whispers — 


Enoch longed to see Annie again ; 
and harassed and haunted by the 
thought, walked forth one dull No- 
vember evening, and arriving at 
Philip’s house, saw through the win- 
dow Annie, their children grown up, 
Philip and his child, over whom 
stooped a fair girl. 

“A later, but a loftier Annie Lee, 

Fair-haired and tall, and from her lifted 

hand 

Dangled a length of ribbon and a ring 

27 
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To tempt the babe, who rear'd his creasy 
arms, 

Caught at and ever missed it, and they 
laughed.” 


“ Now when the dead man come to life 
beheld 
His wife his wife no more, and saw the babe 
Hers, yet not his, upon the father’s knee, 
And all the warmth, the peace, the happiness 
And his own children tall and beautiful, 
And him, that other, reigning in his place, 
Lord of his rights and of his children’s 
love,— 
Then he, tho’ Miriam Lane had told him all, 
Because things seen are mightier than things 
heard, 
Stagger’d and shook, holding the branch, 
and fear’d 
To send abroad a shrill and terrible cry, 
Which in one moment, like the blast of 
of doom, 
Would shatter all the happiness of the 
hearth. 
He therefore turning softly like a thief, 
Lest the harsh shingle should grate under- 
foot, 
And feeling all along the garden-wall, 
Lest he should swoon and tumble and be 
found, 
Crept to the gate, and open’d it, and closed, 
As lightly as a sick man’s chamber-door, 
Behind him, and came out upon the waste.” 


Praying to God to give himstrength, 
while returning back to his solitary 
house again, Enoch resolved not to 
tell her, “never to let her know 
of his return ;’ and being able to 
turn his hands to many things, earns 
a scanty living for himself for a 
while. Gradually, however, a gentle 
sickness weakening him, he is ob- 
liged to keep his house, his chair, 
and last his bed, and finding death 
coming upon him, calls Miriam Lane 
to him, and after making her swear 
to secrecy, tells her who he is, and 
of his voyage, his wreck, the sight he 
had of Annie, and his resolve not to 
break her peace by his presence. 
Then he charges her, when she shall 
see Annie, to tell her how he died 
blessing, praying for her, loving her ; 
warns her not to let her see him, 
“For my dead face would vex her after- 
life ;’ but to let his children come ; 
then ceased when she had promised- 


“Then, the third night after this, 
While Enoch slumbered, motionless and 
pale, 
And Miriam watched and dozed at in- 
tervals, 
There came so loud a calling of the sea, 
That all the houses in the haven rang. 
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He woke, he rose, he spread his arms 
abroad, 

Crying with a loud voice—‘a sail, a 
sail ! 

I am saved’—and so fell back, and spoke 
no more. 


So passed the strong heroic soul away. 

And when they buried him, the little 
port z 

Had seldom seen a costlier funeral.” 


Readers must not expect to find in 
Enoch Arden the rare flashes of 
imagination or rich picturesque lan- 
guage which characterize so many of 
Tennyson’s masterpieces. As Goéthe 
says, “the true beauty of a poem is 
not in the descriptions and wording, 
but in the situation and inner motives 
which actuate the characters.” In 
the present case the poet seems to 
have adopted this precept, and the 
result is that he has produced the 
most dramatic and pathetic of his 
poems. 

The second poem, “Aylmer’s Field,” 
though much inferior to the foregoing, 
embodies a story of much interest, 
narrating the love of young Averil, 
brother of the rector, on the estate of 
Sir Aylmer, a haughty baronet—for 
the daughter of the latter, the oppo- 
sition of her father, the girl’s death, 
the lover’s suicide ; lastly, and this is 
the most telling part of the poem, we 
have a sermon preached on the event, 
at the request of Lady Aylmer, in 
which “the social rules that err 
from honest Nature’s law,’’ are 
commented on in a strain of magnifi- 
cent denunciation. The third sub- 
ject, treated in blank verse, “Sea 
Dreams,” is a pleasing composition. 

Among the minor poems in this 
volume we find one entitled the 
“Grandmother,” which appeared 
sometime since in an English serial, 
and a new and very original study, 
called “The Northern Farmer,” writ- 
ten in the dialect of Mr. Tenny- 
son’s native Lincolnshire. Both 
poems are in the highest degree na- 
tural, pathetic, and humorous: the 
old doting grandmother garrulously 
narrating to her little grandniece the 
events of her youth, her marriage, the 
beauty of her children (the death of 
one of whom, her Willie, gives occa- 
sion to her discourse) : 

“Willy, my beauty, my eldest-born, the 
flower of the flock ; 

Never a man could fling him, for Willy 

stood like a rock ; 
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‘ Here’s a leg for a babe of a week!’ says 
doctor, ‘and he would be bound 

There was not his like that year in twenty 
parishes round.’” 


The old woman’s description of her 
courtship days, their quarrels and re- 
conciliations, is full of nature and 
character ; when, after their differ- 
ences, they meet of an evening— 


“ The moon, like a rick on fire, was rising 
over the dale, 
And whit, whit, whit, in the bush beside 
me chirrupt the nightingale. 
‘Marry you, Willy,’ said I, ‘ but I needs 
must speak my mind, 
And I fear you'll listen to tales, be jea- 
lous, and hard, and unkind ;’ 
But he turned, and clasped me in his 
arms, and answered—‘ No, love, no.’ 
Seventy years ago, my darling, seventy 
years ago. 

So Willy and I were wedded; I wore a 
lilac gown ; 

And the ringers ran with a will, and he 
gave the ringers a crown; 

But the first that ever I bare was dead 
before he was born— 

Shadow and shine is life, little Annie, 
flower and thorn. 


I had not wept, little Annie, not since I 
had been a wife, 

But I wept like a child that day, for the 
babe had fought for his life. 


But he cheered me, my good man, for he 
seldom said me nay ; 

Kind, like a man, was he—like a man, 
too, would have his way.” 


And she goes on to recall the chil- 
dren she had lost, whose presence 
still pleasantly haunts the dim un- 
certain memory of doting old age :— 


“For mine is a time of peace, it is not 

often I grieve; 

Iam oftener sitting at home in my fa- 
ther’s farm at eve; 

And the neighbours come and laugh and 
gossip, and so do I; 

I find myself often laughing at things 
that have long gone by.” 


The “Grandmother” forms acharm- 
ing pendant to the “May Queen.” 
The second humorous poem is an 
admirable sketch of the bull-headed, 
stupid, rigid, ignorant Saxon farmer, 
of old date. On his death-bed he 
rates doctor and parson soundly for 
their advice. 
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“Whoy, Doctor’s abeiin an’ agoiin : 

Says that I modnt ’a naw moor yaiile; but 
I beiint a fool: 

Git ma my yaiile, for I beiint a-gooin’ to 
breiik my rule. 

Parson’s a beiin loikewoise, an’ a sitten ’ere 
o’ my bed. 

‘The Amoighty’s a taakin o’ you to ’issén, 
my friend,’ a said, 

An’ a towd ma my sins, an’s toithe were 
due, an’ I gied it in hond; 

I done my duty by un, as I ‘a done by the 
lond. 

Thof a knaws I hallus voiited wi’ Squoire 
an’ choorch an’ staite, 

An’ i’ the woost o’ toimes I wur niver agin 
the raiite.” 


He goes on to describe how correctly 
he followed his religious duties, “afoor 
moy Sally wur dead,” listened to the 
sermon attentively :— 

“An’ I niver knaw’d whot a meiin’d but I 
thowt a ’ad summut to saiiy, 

An’ I thowt a said whot a owt to ’a said, an’ 
I comed awaiiy. 


“Do Godamoighty knaw what a’s 
doing a-taiiking o’ mei?” he says, and 
goes on to remark, he “mowt ’a 
taiiken Joiines, as ’ant a ’aiiporth o’ 
sense,” or “ Robins—a niver mended 
a fence,” whereas he has done wonders 
in reclaiming the land. “Who's to 
howd the lond ater mea that muddles 
ma quoit,” and adds, it will never be 
the rivals referred to. Altogether 
the “Northern Farmer” is an ad- 
mirable study, photographed from 
life. We trust that the Laureate, in 
his next volume will introduce some 
sketches embodying the powers of 
humour and observation, which he 
so pre-eminently possesses ; such rare 
truth of characterization and nature 
is quite as valuable as, at least, several 
of his ideal peas of a minor cast. 
Among the shorter poems we find a 
reprint of “ Tithonus”—a fine antique 
sketch, though, perhaps designedly, a 
little fade; “The Voyage,” a beauti- 
ful little poem, in whose verse there 
is an echo of the “Day Dream ;” a 
few fine lines in the “ Valley of Cau- 
teretz,” and several others, complete 
the original poetry of the volume. 


“ All along the valley, stream that flashest 
white, 
Deepening thy voice with the deepening 
of the night, 
27* 
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All along the valley, where thy waters 
flow, 

I walk’d with one I loved two and thirty 

- years ago. 

All along the valley while I walk’d to- 
day, 

The two and thirty years were a mist 
that rolls away ; 

For all along the valley, down thy rocky 
bed 

Thy living voice to me was as the voice 
of the dead, 

And all along the valley, by rock and 
cave and tree, 

The voice of the dead was a living voice 
to me.” 


Appended to the volume we find 
reprinted, under the title of ‘‘ Experi- 
ments,” some short poems, in which 
several of the antique metres are 
imitated, as well as they can be, in 
English. Thus, “ Boadicea” is an at- 
tempt to reproduce the galliambic 
metre, in which Catullus’ dithyramb, 
Atys, is written. The sketch itself is 
spirited, though a mere study of a 
peculiar form of verse; but though 
this is rendered as accurate as may- 
hap it is possible, so different is the 

enius and prosody of English and 
tin, that a theme, no matter how 
grandly treated, and evolved with 
imitative metrical accuracy in our 
language, must, from its very charac- 
ter, be a comparative failure. Aris- 
totle states that double words are 
best suited to dithyrambic poetry, 
an idea which Tennyson has not in- 
troduced. A metre of sixteen feet, if 
rhymed, would be very effective in 
short pieces, infused with dithyram- 
bic rapidity and passion. The speci- 
men of Alcaic verse which follows is 
fine ; that, too, of the Catullian Hende- 
casyllables as accurate as English ac- 
centuation admits of, though it was 
not always possible to reflect the 
double iambus. The specimen of 
“ A Translation of the Iliad” in blank 
verse—the night scene, at the end of 
the eighth book, is the noblest and 
most spirited essay of the sort we 
have seen. The collection of original 
ms in the volume closes with a few 
ines entitled “A Dedication,” with 
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which—as it appears to have a refer- 
ence to this author, whose nature 
reflected in “In Memoriam,” is thus 
happily destined to become the per- 
petual possession of a grateful pos- 
terity, elevated by the sense of beauty 
and divine principle of life, which 
his works reflect,—we extract— 
“ Dear, near and true—no truer Time 
himself 
Can prove you, tho’ he make you ever- 
more 
Dearer and nearer, as the rapid of life 
Shoots to the fall—take this, and pray 
that he 
Who wrote it, honouring your sweet 
faith in him, 
May trust himself; and, spite of praise 
and scorn, 
As one who feels the immeasurable world, 
Attain the wise indifference of the wise ; 
And after Autumn past—if left to pass 
His autumn into seeming-leafless days— 
Draw toward the long frost and longest 
night, 
Wearing his wisdom lightly, like the fruit 
Which in our winter woodland looks a 
flower.”* 


The object of poetry—nature per- 
fected by art—is to refine and elevate 
the mind by imaginative pictures 
ideally realized, of beauty and power ; 
as that of science to discover the 
laws and display the purpose and 
progress of the soul of Deity in crea- 
tion, and utilize such results for 
the material and spiritual welfare of 
humanity. Both have their specified 
purpose and rank in civilized life ; 
and thus, while in the order of the 
ages, the purely natural geniuses, 
such as Homer or Hiparchus, Kepler 
or Shakspeare (we merely use such 
names to illustrate our meaning re- 
specting their position in time), ex- 
tend the domain of mind, by primeval 
and mighty efforts, into chaos ; those 
of a Newton or Tennyson, more artistic 
in their method, though of less ample 
and Titanic genius, eclecticizing the 
principles of their precedents, enlarge 
and improve them ; and though ener- 
gizing in a more limited domain, by 
applying conscious art to nature, in- 
dicate the path to greater perfection. 


* The fruit of the spindle-tree (Zuonymus Europeus). 
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4 STORY OF BARTRAM-HAUGH, 


BY J. S. LE FANU, AUTHOR OF “ WYLDER’S HAND,” “THE HOUSE BY THE CHURCH-YARD,” &c, 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


ZAMIEL, 


It was all vain my remonstrating. 
She vowed that by crossing the step- 
ping-stones close by she could, by a 
short cut, reach the house, and return 
with my pencils and block-book in a 
quarter of an hour. Away then, with 
many a jump and fling, scampered 
Milly’s queer white stockings and 
navvy boots across the irregular and 
— stepping-stones, over which 
dared not follow her ; so I was fain 
to return to the stone so pure and 
flat, on which I sat, enjoying the 
grand sylvan solitude, the dark back- 
ground and the gray bridge mid-way, 
so tall and slim, across whose ruins a 
sunbeam glimmered, and the gigantic 
forest trees that slumbered round, 
opening here and there in dusky 
vistas, and breaking in front into 
detached and solemn groups. It was 
the setting of a dream of romance. 

It would have been the very spot 
in which to read a volume of German 
folk-lore. and the darkening colon- 
nades and silent nooks of the forest 
seemed already haunted with the 
sounds and shadows of those charming 
elves and goblins. 

As I sat here enjoying the solitude 
and my fancies among the low 
branches of the wood, at my right I 
heard a crashing, and saw a squat 
broad figure in a stained and tat- 
tered military coat, and loose short 
trowsers, one limb of which flapped 
about a wooden leg. He was forcing 
himself through. His face was rugged 
and wrinkled, and tanned to the 
tint of old oak ; his eyes, small, black, 
and fierce, and a shock of sooty hair 
escaped from under his battered wide- 
awake nearly to his shoulders. This 
forbidding-looking person camestump- 
ing and jerking along toward me, 
whisking his stick now and then 
viciously in the air, and giving his fell 
of hair a short shake, like a wild bull 
preparing to attack. 

I stood up involuntarily with a 


sense of fear and surprise, almost 
fancying I saw that wooden-legged 
old soldier, who was the forest demon 
of Der Freischutz. 

So he approached shouting— 

* Hollo ! you—how came you here? 
Dost ’eer ?” 

And he drew near panting, and 
sometimes tugging angrily in his haste 
at his wooden leg, which sunk now 
and then deeper than was convenient 
in the sod. This exertion helped to 
anger him, and when he halted before 
me, his dark face smirched with 
smoke and dust, and the nostrils of 
his flat drooping nose expanded and 
quivered as he panted, like the gills 
of a fish; an angrier or uglier face 
it would not be easy to fancy. 

‘“ Ye'll all come when ye like, will 
ye? and do nout but what pleases 
yourselves, won’t you? And who’rt 
thou. Dost *eer—who are ye, I say; 
and what the deil seek ye in the 
woods here? Come, bestir thee.” 

If his wide mouth and great to- 
bacco-stained teeth, his scowl, and 
loud discordant tones were intimi- 
dating, they were also extremely irri- 
tating. The moment my spirit was 
roused, my courage came. 

“T am Miss Ruthyn of Knowl, and 
Mr. Silas Ruthyn, your master, is my 
uncle.” 

“ Hoo !” he exclaimed more gently, 
“an’ if Silas be thy uncle, thou’lt be 
come to live wi’ him, and thou’rt she 
as come over night—eh ?” 

I made no answer, but I believe I 
looked both angrily and disdainfully 
at him. 

“ And what make ye alone here ? 
and how was I to know’t, an Milly 
not wi’ ye, nor no one? But Maud 
or no Maud, I wouldn’t let the Dooke 
hisself set foot inside the palin’ with- 
out Silas said let him. And you may 
tell Silas them’s the words o’ Dickon 
Hawkes, and I’ll stick to ‘°em—and 
what’s more I'll tell him myself—I 
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will; I'll tell him there be no use 
o’ my striving and straining here, day 
an’ night and night and day, watchin’ 
agin poachers, and thieves, and gipsies, 
and they robbing lads, if rules won’t be 
kep, and folk do jist as they pleases. 
Dang it, lass, thou’rt in luck I didn’t 
heave a brick at thee when I saw 
thee first.” 

“Tl complain of you to my uncle,” 
I replied. 

“Well, so do, and ’appen thou’lt 
find thyself in the wrong box, lass ; 

. thou canst na’ say I set the dogs arter 
thee, nor cau’d thee so much as a 
wry name, nor heave a stone at thee— 
did I? Well? and where’s the com- 
plaint then ?” 

I simply answered, rather fiercely, 

** Be good enough to leave me.” 

“ Well I make no objections, mind. 
I’m takin’ thy word—thou’rt Maud 
Ruthyn—appen thou be’st and’appen 
thou baint. I’m not aweer on’t, but 


I takes thy word, and all I want to 
know’s just this, did Meg open the 
gate to thee ?” 

I made him no answer, and to my 
great relief I saw Milly striding and 
skipping across the unequal stepping- 


stones. 

“Hallo, Pegtop! what are you 
after now ?” she shouted as she drew 
near. 

“This man has been extremely 
impertinent. You know him, Milly ?” 
I said. 

“Why that’s Pegtop Dickon. 
Dirty old Hawkes that never was 
washed. I tell thee, lad, ye’ll see 
what the Governor thinks o’t—a-ha ! 
He’ll talk to thee.” 

“T done or said nout—not but I 
should, and there’s the fack—she 
can’t deny’t ; she hadn’t a hard word 
from I; and I don’t care the top 
o that thistle what no one says— 
not I. But Itell thee, Milly, I stopped 
some o’ thy pranks, and I'll stop 
more. Ye’ll be shying no more stones 
at the cattle.” 

“Tell your tales, and welcome,” 
cried Milly. “T wish I was here 
when you wel cousin. Why didn’t 
you catch him by the timber toe and 
put him on his back ?” 

“ Ay, she'll be a good un yet if she 
takes "es thee,” retorted the old 
man with a fierce sneer. 

“Drop it, and git away wi’ ye,” 
cried she, “or maybe I’d smash your 
wooden leg for you.” 
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“A-ha! there’s more on’t. She’s 
a sweet un. Isn’t she?’ he replied 
sardonically. 

“You did not like it last Easter, 
when Winny broke it wi’ a purr.” 

“Twas a kick o’ a horse,” 
growled with a glance at me. 

“Twas no sich a thing—’twas 
Winny done it—and he laid on his 
back for a week while carpenter 
made him a new un.” And Milly 
laughed hilariously. 

““T’ll fool no more wi’ ye, losing my 
time ; Iwon’t ; but mind ye, I'll speak 
wi’ Silas.” And going away he put his 
hand to his crumpled wide-awake, and 
said to me with a surly deference— 

“Good evening, Miss Ruthyn— 
good evening, ma’am—and ye’ll please 
remember, 1 did not mean nout to 
vex thee.” 

And so he swaggered away, jerking 
and waddling over the sward, and 
was soon lost in the wood. 

“Tt’s well he’s a wee bit frightened 
—I never saw him so angry, I think ; 
he is awful mad.” 

“Perhaps he really is not aware 
how very rude he is,” I suggested. 

“T hate him. We were twice as 
pleasant wi’ poor Tom Driver—he 
never meddled wi’ any one, and was 
always in liquor; Old Gin was the 
name he went by. But this brute—I 
do hate him—he comes from Wigan, 
I think, and he’s allays a spoiling 
sport—and he whops Meg—that’s 
Beauty, you know, and I don’t think 
she’d be half as bad only for him. 
Listen to him a whistlin’.” 

“T did hear whistling at some dis- 
tance among the trees. 

“T declare if he baint a callin’ the 
dogs! Climb up here I tell ye,” and 
we climbed up the slanting stem of 
a great wallnut tree, and strained our 
eyes in the direction from which we 
expected the onset of Pegtop’s vicious 
pack. 

But it was a false alarm. 

“Well, I don’t think he would do 
that, after all—hardly ; but he is a 
brute, sure!” And she shook her 
head, looking askance at me with a 
little frown and compressed lips. 

“And that dark girl who would 
not let us through, is his daughter, is 
she ” 

tes, that’s Meg—Beauty, I chris- 
tened her, when I called him Beast ; 
but I calls him Pegtop now, and she’s 
Beauty still, and that’s the way o’t.” 


he 
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“Come, sit down now, an’ make 
your picture,” she resumed so soon as 
we had dismounted from our position 
of security. 

“T’m afraid I’m hardly in the 
mood. I don’t think I could draw a 
straight line. - My hand trembles.” 

“T wish you could, Maud,” said 
Milly, with a look so wistful and en- 
treating, that considering the excur- 
sion she had made for the pencils, I 
could not bear to disappoint her. 

“Well, Milly, we must only try; 
and if we fail we can’t help it. Sit 
you down beside me and I'll tell you 
why I begin with one part and not 
another, and you'll see how I make 
trees and the river, and—yes that pen- 
cil, it is hard and answers for the 
fine light lines; but we must begin 
at the beginning, and learn to copy 
drawings before we attempt real views 
like this. And if you wish it, Milly, 
I’m resolved to teach you everything 
I know, which, after all, is not a great 
deal, and we shall have such fun 
making sketches of the same land- 
scapes, and then comparing.” 

And so on, Milly, quite delighted, 
and longing to begin her course of 
instruction, sat down beside me in 
rapture, and hugged and kissed me 
so heartily that we were very near 
rolling together off that stone, so “pure 
and flat,” on which we were seated. 
Her boisterous delight and good-na- 
ture helped to restore me, and both 
laughing heartily together, I com- 
menced my task. 

“Dear me! who’s that?’ I ex- 
claimed suddenly, as looking up 
from my block-book I saw the figure 
of a slight man in the careless morn- 
ing-dress of a gentleman, crossing the 
ruinous bridge in our direction, with 
considerable caution, upon the preca- 
rious footing of the battlement, which 
alone offered an unbroken passage. 

This was a day of apparitions! 
Milly recognised him instantly. The 
gentleman was Mr. Carysbroke. He 
had taken The Grange only for a year. 
He lived quite to Fimself, and was 
very good to the poor, and was the 
only gentleman, for ever so long, who 
had visited at Bartram, and oddly 
enough nowhere else. But he wanted 
leave to cross through the grounds, 
and having obtained it, had repeated 
his visit, partly induced, no doubt, 
by the fact that Bartram boasted no 
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hospitalities, and that there was no 
risk of meeting the county folk there. 

With a stout walking-stick in his 
hand, and ashort shooting-coat, and a 
wide-awake hat in much better trim 
than Zamiel’s, he emerged from the 
copse that covered the bridge, walking 
at a Cen but easy pace. 

“ He'll be goin’ to see old Snoddles, 
I guess,” said Milly, looking a little 
frightened and curious, for Milly, I 
need not say was a bumpkin, and stood 
inawe of this gentleman’s good-breed- 
ing, though she was as brave as a 
lion, and would have fought the Philis- 
tines at any odds, with the jawbone 
of an ass.” 

* 7 he won’t see us,” whis- 
pered Milly, hopefully. 

But he did, and raising his hat, 
with a cheerful smile, that showed 
very white teeth, he paused. 

“Charming day, Miss Ruthyn.” 

I raised my head suddenly as he 
spoke, from habit appropriating the 
address ; it was so marked that he 
raised his hat respectfully to me, and 
then continued to Milly— 

“Mr. Ruthyn, I hope, quite well? 
but I-need hardly ask, you seem so 
happy. Will you kindly tell him, that 
I expect the book I mentioned in a 
day or two, and when it comes I'll 
either send or bring it to him imme- 
diately?” 

ar and I were standing, by this 
time, but she only stared at him, 
tongue-tied, her fat cheeks rather 
flushed, and her eyes very round, and 
to facilitate the dialogue, as I suppose, 
he said again— 

“'He’s quite well, I hope?” 

Still no response from Milly, and I, 
provoked, though myself a little shy, 
made answer— 

“My uncle, Mr. Ruthyn, is ver 
well, thank you,” and I felt that 1 
blushed as I spoke. 

“Ah, pray excuse me, may I take a 
great liberty ? you are Miss Ruthyn, of 

<nowl? Will you think me very im- 
pertinent—I'm afraid you will—if I 
venture to introduce myself. Myname 
is Carysbroke, and I had the honour 
of knowing poor Mr. Ruthyn when I 
was quite a little boy, and he has 
shown a kindness for me since, and I 
hope you will a the liberty I fear 
I’ve taken. I think niy friend, Lady 
Knollys, too, is a relation of yours; 


we 


what a charming person she is! 
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“ Ah, is not she ? such a darling!” 
I said, and then blushed at my out- 
spoken affection. 

But he smiled kindly, asif he liked 
me for it ; and he said— 

“You know whatever I think, I 
dare not quite say that; but frankly, 
I can quite understand it. She pre- 
serves her youth so wonderfully, and 
her fun and her good-nature are so 
entirely girlish. What a sweet view 
you have selected,” he continued, 
changing all at once. “I’ve stood 
just at this point so often to look back 
at that exquisite old bridge. Do you 
observe—you rean artist, [ see—some- 
thing very peculiar in the tint of the 

ay, with those odd cross stains of 

aded red and yellow ?” 

“T do, indeed ; I was just remark- 

ing the peculiar beauty of the colour- 
ing—was not I, Milly?” 
‘Milly stared at me, and uttered an 
alarmed “es,” her form of assent, 
and looked as if she had been caught 
in a robbery. 

“Yes, and you have so very pecu- 
liar a background,” he resumed. “ It 
was better before the storm though ; 
but it is very good still. 

Then a little pause, and “Do you 
know this country at all?” rather sud- 
denly. 

“ No, not in the least—that is I’ve 
only had the drive to this place; but 
what I did see interested me very 
much.” 

“You will be charmed with it when 
you know it better—the very place for 
an artist. I'ma waaiied scribbler 
myself, and I carry this little book in 
my pocket, and he laughed depreca- 
tingly while he drew forth a thin 
fishing-book, as it looked. They are 
mere memoranda you see. I walk so 
much and come unexpectedly on such 
pretty nooks and studies, I just try to 
make a note of them, but it is really 
more writing than sketching; my 
sister says it is a cipher which no- 
body but myself understands. How- 
ever, [ll try and explain just two— 
because you really ought to go and 
see the places. Oh, no; not that,” he 
laughed, as accidentally the page blew 
over, “that’s the Cat and Fiddle, a 
curious little pot-house, where they 
gave me some very good ale one day.” 

Milly at this exhibited some uneasy 
tokens of being about to speak, but 
not knowing what might be coming, 
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I hastened to observe on the spirited 
little sketches to which he meant to 
draw my attention. 

“T want to show you only the 
places within easy reach—a short 
ride or drive.” 

So he proceeded to show me two 
or three, in addition to the two he 
had at first proposed, and then an- 
other ; then a little sketch just tinted, 
and really quite a charming little gem 
of Cousin Monica’s pretty gabled old 
house ;. and every subject had its 
little criticism, or its narrative, or 
adventure. 

As he was about returning this 
little sketch-book to his pocket still 
chatting to me, he suddenly recol- 
lected poor Milly, who was looking 
rather Coens but she heightened 
a good deal as he presented it to her, 
with a little speech which she pal- 
pably misunderstood, for she made 
one of her odd courtesies, and was 
about I thought to put it into her 
large pocket, and accept it as a pre- 
sent. 

“ Look at the drawings, Milly, and 
then return it,” I whispered. 

At his request I allowed him to 
look at my unfinished sketch of the 
bridge, and while he was measuring 
distances and proportions with his 
eye, Milly whispered rather angrily 
to me. 

“ And why should I?” 

“Because he wants it back, and 
only meant to lend it to you,” whis- 
pered I. 

“Lend it to me—and arter thee ! 
Bury-me-wick if I look at a leaf o’t,” 
she retorted in highdudgeon. “Take 
it, lass ; gie it to him yourself—Tll 
not,”and she popped it into my hand, 
and made a sulky stride back. 

“My cousin is very much obliged,” 
I said, returning the book, and smil- 
ing for her, and he took it smiling 
also and said— 

“T think if I had known how very 
well you draw, Miss Ruthyn, I should 
have hesitated about showing you my 
oor scrawls. But these are not my 

st, you know; Lady Knollys will 
tell you that I can really do better— 
a great deal better, I think.” 

And then with more apologies 
for what he called his impertinence, 
he took an easy graceful leave, 
and I felt altogether very much 
pleased and flattered. 
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He could not be more than twenty- 
nine or thirty, I thought, and he 
was decidedly handsome—that is, 
his eyes, and teeth, and clear brown 
complexion were—and there was 
something distinguished and graceful 
in his figure and gesture ; and alto- 
gether there was the indescribable 
attraction of intelligence ; and I fan- 
cied—though this, of course, was a 
secret—that from the moment he 
spoke to us he felt an interest in me. 
Iam not going to be vain. It wasa 
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grave interest, but still an interest, 
for I could see him studying my 
features while I was turning over his 
sketches, and he thought I saw 
nothing else. It was flattering, too, 
his anxiety that I should think well 
of his drawing, and referring me to 
Lady Knollys. Carysbroke—had I 
ever heard my dear father mention 
that name? I could not recollect it. 
But then he was habitually so silent, 
that his not doing so argued nothing. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


WE VISIT A ROOM IN THE SECOND STORY. 


Mr. CARYSBROKE amused my fancy 
sufficiently to prevent my observing 
Milly’s silence, till we had begun our 
return homeward. 

“The Grange must be a pretty 
house, if that little sketch be true ; 
is it far from this ?’’ 

"Twill be two mile.” 

“ Are you vexed, Milly?” I asked, 
for both her tone and looks were 
angry. 

“Kes, I be vexed; and why not, 
lass ?” 

“What has happened ?” 

“Well, now, that is rich! Why 
look at that fellah, Carysbroke : he 
took no more notice to me nor a dog, 
and kep’ talking to you all the time 
of his pictures, and his walks, and his 
people. Why a pig’s better manners 
nor him!” 

“But, Milly, dear, you forget, he 
tried to talk to you, and you would 
not answer him,” I expostulated. 

“ And is not that jist what I says— 
I can’t talk like other folk—ladies, 
I mean. Every one laughs at me; 
an’ I’m dressed like a show, I am. 
It’sashame! I saw Polly Shives— 
what a lady she is, my eyes !—a laugh- 
ing at me in church last Sunday. I 
was minded to gie her a punch 7’ the 
ribs in the churchyard—dang her !— 
an’ serve her right. 
queer. It’s a shame, it iss Why 
should J be so rum, it is a shame! 
I don’t want to be so, nor it isn’t my 
fault.” 

And poor Milly broke into a flood 
of tears, and stamped on the ground, 
and buried her face in her short frock, 
which she whisked up to her eyes ; 
and an odder figure of grief I never 
beheld. 


An’ I know I’m, 


“And I could not make head or 
tail o’ what he was saying,” shouted 
poor Milly through her buff cotton, 
with a stamp; “and you twigged 
every word o’t. An’ 3 am I so? 
It’s a shame—a shame. Qh, ho, ho! 
it’s a shame !” 

“But, my dear Milly, we were talkin 
of drawing, and you have not learne 
yet; but you shall—Tll teach you; 
and then you'll understand all about 


“ An’ every one laughs at me—even 
you, though you try, Maud, you can 
scarce ou from laughing sometimes: 
I don’t blame you, for t knows I’m 
queer ; but I can’t help it; and it’s a 
shame.” 

“Well, my dear Milly, listen to me: 
if you allow me, I assure you, I’ll 
teach you all the music and drawing 
IT know. You have lived very much 
alone; and as you say, ladies have a 
way of speaking of their own that is 
different from the talk of other peo- 


” 


“es, that they have, an’ gentle- 
men too—like the Governor, and that 
Carysbroke ; and a precious lingo it 
is—dang it—why the devil himself 
could not understand it; an’ I’m like 


a fool among you. I could ’most 
drown myself. It’sashame! It is— 
you know it is—It’s a shame !” 

“But Pll teach you that lingo too, 
if you wish it, Milly ; and you shall 
know everything that I know; and 
I'll manage to have your dresses better 
made.” 

By this time she was looking very 
ruefully, but attentively, in my face 
her round eyes and nose swelled, and 
her cheeks all wet. 

“T think if they were a little longer 
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—yours is longer, you know ;” and 
= sentence was interrupted by a 
sob. 

“Now, Milly, you must not be ery- 
ing ; if you choose you may be just 
the same as any other lady—and you 
shall ; and you will be very much ad- 
mired, I can tell you, if only you will 
take the trouble to quite unlearn all 
your odd words and ways, and dress 
yourself like other people; and I 
will take care of that if you let me ; 
and I think you are very clever, 
Milly; and I know you are very 
pretty.” 

Poor Milly’s blubbered face ex- 
panded into a smile in spite of her- 
self ; but she shook her head, looking 
down. 

“Noa, noa, Maud, I fear ’twon’t 
never be.” And indeed it seemed I 
had proposed to myself a labour of 
Hercules. 

But Milly was really a clever crea- 
ture, could see quickly, and when her 
ungainly dialect was mastered, de- 
scribe very pleasantly ; and if only 
she would endure the restraint, and 
possessed the industry requisite, I did 
not despair, and was resolved at 
least to do my part. 

Poor Milly! she was really very 
grateful, and entered into the project 
of her education with great zeal, and 
with a strange mixture of humility 
and insubordination. 

Milly was in favour of again attack- 
ing “ Beauty’s” position on our return, 
and forcing a passage from this side ; 
but I insisted on following the route 
by which we had arrived, and so we 
got round the paling by the river, and 
were treated to a provoking grin of 
defiance by “ Beauty,” who was talk- 
ing across the gate to a slim young 
man, arrayed in fustian, and with an 
odd-looking cap of rabbit-skin on 
his head, which, on seeing us, he 
shoved sheepishly to the side of his 
face next to us, as he lounged, with 
his arm under his chin, on the top 
bar of the gate. 

After our encounter of to-day, in- 
deed, it was Miss “ Beauty’s” wont to 
exhibit a kind of jeering disdain in 
her countenance whenever we passed. 

I think Milly would have engaged 
her again, had I not reminded her of 
her new undertaking, and exerted my 
authority as her teacher. 

“Look at that sneak, Pegtop, there, 
a-going up the path to the mill. He 
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makes belief now he does not see us; 
but he does, though, only he’s a bit 
feard we’ll tell the Governor, and he 
thinks Governor won’t gie him his 
way with thee. I hate that Pegtop: 
he stopped me o’ riding the cows, o 
did.” 

I thought Pegtop might have done 
worse. Indeed it was plain that a 
total reformation was needed here; 
and I was glad to find that poor 
Milly seemed herself conscious of it ; 
and that her resolution to become 
more like other people of her station 
was not a mere spasm of mortification 
and jealousy, but a genuine and very 
zealous resolve. 

I had not half seen the house yet. 
At first, indeed, I had but an imper- 
fect idea of its extent. There wasa 
range of rooms along one side of the 
great gallery, with closed window- 
shutters, and the doors generally 
locked. Old L’Amour grew cross 
when we went into them, although 
we could see nothing ; and Milly was 
afraid to open the windows—not that 
any Bluebeard revelations were ap- 
prehended, but simply because she 

new that Uncle Silas’s order was 
that things should be left undisturb- 
ed; and this boisterous spirit stood 
in awe of him to a degree which his 
gentle manners and apparent quietude 
rendered quite surprising. 

There were in this house, what cer- 
tainly did not exist at Knowl, and 
what I have never observed, though 
they may possibly be found in other 
old houses—I mean, here and there, 
very high hatches, which we could 
only see over by jumping in the air. 
They crossed the long corridors and 
great galleries ; and several of them 
were turned across and locked, so as 
to intercept the passage, and interrupt 
our explorations. 

Milly, however, knew a queer little, 
very steep and dark back stair, which 
reached the upper floor; so she and 
I mounted, oat made a long ramble 
through rooms much lower and ruder 
in finish than the lordly chambers we 
had left below. These commanded 
various views of the beautiful, though 
neglected grounds; but on crossing 
a gallery we entered suddenly a cham- 
ber, which looked into a small and dis- 
mal quadrangle, formed by the inner 
walls of this great house, and of 
course designed only by the architect 
to afford light and air to portions of 
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pouted and receded with a grim un- 
easiness, between her long nose and 
chin. During thesilence that followed, 

“ A harmless brat, and kind she is ; 
but wild—wild—she will be wild.” 

So whispered L'Amour in my ear, 
nodding shakily toward Milly over 
the banister, and she courtesied 
again as we departed, and shuffled 
off toward Uncle Silas’s room. 

“The Governor is queerish this 
evening,” said Milly, when we were 
seated at our tea. “ You never saw 
him queerish, did you?” 

“* You must describe the state more 
recisely. You don’t mean ill, I 
ope ?” 

“Well! I don’t know what it be ; 
but he does grow woundily queer 
sometimes—you'd think he was dead 
a’ most, maybe two or three days and 
nights together. He sits all the time 
like an old womaninaswound. Well, 
well, it is awful.” 

“Ts he insensible when in that 
state ?’”’ I asked, a good deal alarmed. 

“T don’t know; but it never sig- 
nifies nothing. It won’t kill him, I 
do believe ; but old L'Amour knows 
all about it. I hardly ever goes into 
the room when he’s so, only when 
I’m sent for ; and he sometimes wakes 
up and takes a fancy to call for this 
one or that. One day he sent for 
Pegtop all the way to the mill ; and 
when he came, he only stared at him 
for a minute or two, and ordered him 
out o’ the room. He’s like a child 
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a’most, when he’s in one o’ them 
dazes.”” 

I always knew when Uncle Silag 
was queerish, by the injunctions of 
old L’Amour, whistled and spluttered 
over the banister as we came up 
stairs, to mind how we made a noise 
passing Master’s door; and by the 
sound of mysterious to-ing and fro-ing 
about his room. 

I saw very little of him. He 
sometimes took a whim to have us 
breakfast with him, which lasted per- 
haps for a week ; and then the order 
of our living would relapse into its 
old routine. 

I must not forget two kind lettets 
from Lady Knollys, who was detained 
away, and delighted to hear that I 
enjoyed my quiet life ; and promised 
to apply, in person, to Uncle Silas for 
permission to visit me, and for leave 
of absence for me to return her visit, 
by a sojourn with her. 

She was to be for the Christmas 
at Elverston, «nd that was only five 
miles away from Bartram-Haugh, so I 
had the excitement of a pleasant look 
forward. 

She also said that she would in- 
clude poor Milly in her invitation ; 
and a vision of Captain Oakley rose 
before me, with his handsome gaze 
turned on poor Milly, for whom I 
had begun to feel myself responsible, 
and lost in well-bred wonder at her 
antics. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


AN ARRIVAL AT DEAD OF NIGHT. 


I HAVE sometimes been asked why I 
wear an odd little tourquoise ring— 
which to the uninstructed eye appears 
quite valueless and altogether an un- 
worthy companion of those jewels 
which flash insultingly beside it. It 
is a little keepsake, of which I became 
possessed about this time. 

“Come, lass, what name shall I give 

ou,” cried Milly, one morning, burst- 

ing into my room in a state of alarm- 
ing hilarity. 

“ My own, Milly.” 

“No, but you must have a nick- 
name, like every one else.” 

“ Don’t mind it, Milly.” 

“Yes, but I will. Shall I call you 
Mrs. Bustle ?” 


“You shall do no such thing.”’ 

“ But you must have a name.” 

“T refuse a name.” 

“ But I'll give you one, lass.” 

“ And J won’t have it.” 

“ But you can’t help me christening 
you.” 

“T can decline answering.” 

“But Pil make you,” said Milly, 
growing very red. 

Perhaps there was something pro- 
voking in my tone, for I certainly was 
very much disgusted at Milly’s relapse 
into barbarism. 

“You can’t,” I retorted quietly. 

“See if I don’t, and I'll gie ye one 
twice a8 ugly.” 

I smiled, I fear disdainfully. 
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“ And I think you're a minx, anda 
slut, and a fool,” she broke out, flush- 
ing scarlet. t 

{ smiled in the same unchristian 


way. 

and I'd gie ye a smack o’ the 
cheek as soon as look at ye.” 

And she gave her leg a great slap, 
and drew near me, in her wrath. I 
really thought she was about tender- 
ing the ordeal of single combat. 

I made her, however, a paralysing 
courtesy, and, with immense dignity, 
sailed out of the room, and into Uncle 
Silas’s study, where it happened we 
were to breakfast that morning, and 
for several subsequent ones. 

During that meal we maintained 
the most dignified reserve; and I 
don’t think either so much as looked 
at the other. 

We had no walk together that day. 

I was sitting in the evening, quite 
alone, when Milly entered the room. 
Her eyes were red, and she looked 
very sullen. 

“T want your hand, Cousin,” she 
said, at the same time taking it by 
the wrist, and administering with it 
a sudden slap on her fat cheek, which 
made the room ring, and my fingers 
tingle; and before I had recovered 
from my surprise, she had vanished. 

I called after her, but no answer ; 
I pursued, but she was running too; 
and I quite lost her at the cross gal- 
leries. 

I did not see her at tea, nor before 
going to bed; but after I had fallen 
asleep I was awakened by Milly, in 
floods of tears. 

“Cousin Maud, will ye forgi’ me— 
oe never like me again, will ye? 

Yo—I know ye won’t—I’m such a 
brute—I hate it—it’s ashame. And 
here’s a Banbury cake for you—I sent 
to the town for it, and some taffy— 
won’t ye eat it; and here’s a little 
ring—’tisn’t as pretty as your own 
rings ; and ye’ll wear it, maybe, for 
my sake—poor Milly’s sake, before I 
was so bad to ye—if ye forgi’ me ; and 
Tll look at breakfast, and if it’s on 
your finger Pll know you're friends 
wi’ me again ; and if ye don’t, I won't 
trouble you no more; and I think I'll 
«just drown myself out 0’ the way, and 
you'll never see wicked Milly no 
more.” 

And without waiting a moment, 
leaving me only half awake, and with 
the sensations of dreaming, she scam- 
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pered from the room, in her bare feet, 
with a petticoat about her shoul- 
ders. 

She had left her candle by my bed, 
and her little offerings on the coverlet 
by me. If I had stood an atom less 
in terrorof goblins than I did, I should 
have followed her, but I was afraid. 
I stood in my bare feet at my bed- 
side, and kissed the poor little ring 
and put it on my finger, where it has 
remained ever since and always shall. 
And when I lay down, longing for 
morning, the image of her pale, im- 
ploring, penitential face was before 
me for hours ; and I repented bitterly 
of my cool provoking ways, and 
thought myself, I daresay justly, a 
thousand times more to Sikes than 
Milly. 

I searched in vain for her before 
breakfast. At that meal, however, 
we met, but in the presence of Uncle 
Silas, who, though silent and apa- 
thetic, was formidable ; and we, sit- 
ting at atable disproportionably large, 
under the cold, strange gaze of my 
guardian, talked only what was in- 
evitable, and that in low tones; for 
whenever Milly fora moment raised 
her voice, Uncle Silas would wince, 
place his thin white fingers quickly 
over his ear, and look as if a pain had 
pierced his brain, and then shrug and 
smile piteously into vacancy. When 
Uncle Silas, therefore, was not in the 
talking vein himself—and that was 
not often—you may suppose there 
was very little spoken in his presence. 

When Milly, across the table, saw 
the ring upon my finger, she, drawing 
in her breath, said “oh!” and, with 
round eyes and mouth, she looked so 
delighted ; and she made a little 
motion, as if she was on the point of 
jumping up ; and then her poor face 
quivered, and she bit her lip; and 
staring imploringly at me, her eyes 
filled fast with tears, which rolled 
down her round penitential cheeks. 

I am sure I felt more penitent than 
she. I know I was crying and smiling, 
and longing to kiss her. I suppose 
we were very absurd ; but it is well 
that small matters can stir the affec- 
tions so profoundly at a time of life 
when properly great troubles ought 
not to approach us. 

When at length the opportunity 
did come, never was such a hug out 
of the wrestling ring as poor Mill 
bestowed on me, swaying me this 
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way and that, and burying her face 
in my dress, and blubbering— 

was so lonely before you came, 
and you so good to me, and I such a 
devil; and [’ll never call you a name, 
but Maud—my darling Maud.” 

“You must, Milly—Mrs. Bustle. 
I'll be Mrs. Bustle, or anything you 
like. You must.” I was blubbering 
like Milly, and hugging my best ; and, 
indeed, I wonder how we kept our 
feet. 

So Milly and I were better friends 
than ever. 

Meanwhile, the winter deepened, 
and we had short days and long nights, 
and long fireside gossipings at Bar- 
tram-Haugh. I was frightened at the 
frequency ‘of the strange collapses to 
which Uncle Silas was subject. I did 
not at first mind them much, for I 
naturally fell into Milly’s way of talk- 
ing about them. 

But one day, while in one of his 
“queerish” states, he called for me, 
and I saw him, and was unspeakably 
seared. 

In a white wrapper, he lay coiled 
in a great easy chair. His face was 
fixed and cadaverous, and I should 
have thought him dead had I not 


been accompanied by old L’Amour, 
who knew every change and symptom 
of these strange affections. 
She winked and nodded to me with 
aghastly significance, and whispered— 
“ Don’t make no noise, Miss, till he 


talks ; he’ll come to, for a bit, anon.” 

Except that there was no sign of 
convulsions, the countenance was like 
that of an epileptic arrested in one of 
its contortions. 

There was a frown and grin like 
that of pain, that showed his few 
glittering teeth, and a strip of white 
eyeball was also disclosed. 

Suddenly, with a*kind of chilly 
shudder, he opened his eyes wide, and 
screwed his lips together, and blinked 
and stared on me with a fatuized 
uncertainty, that gradually broke into 
a feeble smile. 

“Ah! the girl — Austin’s child. 
Well, dear, I’m hardly able—I’ll speak 
to-morrow—next day—it is tic—neu- 
ralgia, or something—torture—tell 


“So, huddling himself together, he 
lay again in his sores chair, with the 
same inexpressible helplessness in his 
attitude, and gradually 
sumed its dreadful cast. 


his face re- 
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“Come away, Miss : he’s changed 
his mind ; he'll not be fit to talk to 
you noways all day, maybe,” said the 
old woman, again in a whisper. 

So forth we stole from the room, 
I unspeakably shocked. In fact, he 
looked as if he were dying, and so, 
in my agitation, I told tlte crone, w ho, 
forgetting the ceremony with which 
she usually treated me, chuckled out 
derisively, 

“A dying is he? Well, he be like 

Saint Paul—he’s. bin a dying daily 
this many a day. 

I looked at her with a chill of 
horror. She did not care, I suppose, 
what sort of feelings she might ex- 
cite, for she went on mumbling sar- 
castically to herself. I had paused, 
and overeame my reluctance to speak 
to her again, for I was really very 
much frightened. 

“Do you think he is in danger? 
Shall we send for a doctor?’ I 
whispered. 

“Taw bless ye, the doctor knows 
all about it, Miss.” The old woman’s 
face had a gleam of that derision 
which is so shocking in the features 
of feebleness and age. 

“But it is a jit, it is paralytic, or 
something horrible—it can’t be safe 
to leave him to chance or nature to 
get through these terrible attacks.” 

“There's no fear of him, ’tisn’t no 
fits at all, he’s nout the worse o’t. 
Jest silly a bit now and again. It’s 
bin the same a dozen year and more; 
and the doctor knows all about it,” 
answered the old woman sturdily. 
“And ye'll find he'll be as mad as 
Parker if ye make any stir about it.” 

That night I talked the matter over 
with Mary Quince. 

“They're very dark, Miss ; but I 
think he takes a deal too much laud- 
lum,” said Mary. 

To this hour I cannot say what 
was the nature of those periodical 
seizures. I have often spoken to medi- 
cal men about them, since, but never 
could learn that excessive use of 
opium could at all account for them. 
It was, I believe, certain, however, 
that he did use that drug in startling 
quantities. It was, indeed, sometimes 
a topic of complaint with him that 
his neuralgia imposed this sad neces- 
sity open tien 

The image of Uncle Silas, as I had 
seen him that day, troubled and af- 
frighted my imagination, as I lay in 
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my bed ; and I resolved to take Lady 
Knolly’s advice upon the subject of 
his illness. 

I had slept very well since my ar- 
rival at Bartram. So much of the 
day was passed in the open air, and 
in active exercise, that this was but 
natural. But that night I was ner- 
yous and wakeful, and it was past 
two o’clock when I fancied I heard 
the sound of horses and carriage- 
wheels on the avenue. 

Mary Quince was close by, and 
therefore, I was not afraid to get up 
and peep from the window. My 
heart beat fast as I saw a post-chaise 
approach the court-yard. A front 
window was let down, and the postil- 
lion pulled up for a few seconds. 

In consequence of some directions 
received by him, I fancied he re- 
sumed his route at a walk, and so 
drew up at the hall-door, on the steps 
of which a figure awaited its arrival. 
I think it was old L’Amour, but I 
could not be quite certain. There 
was a lantern on the top of the balus- 
trade, close by the door. The chaise- 
lamps were lighted, for the night was 
rather dark. 

A bag and valise, as well asI could 
see, were pulled from the interior by 
the post-boy, and a box from the top 
of the vehicle, and these were carried 
into the hall. 

I was obliged to keep my cheek 
against the window-pane to command 
a view of the point of debarkation, 
and my breath upon the glass, which 
dimmed it again almost as fast as I 
wiped it away, helped to obscure my 
vision. But I saw a tall figure, in a 
cloak, get down and swiftly enter the 
house, but whether male or female 
I could not discern. 

My heart beat fast. I jumped at 
once to a conclusion. My uncle was 
worse—was, in fact, dying ; and this 
was the physician, too late summoned 
to his bedside. 

I listened for the ascent of the 
doctor, and his entrance at my uncle’s 
door, which, in the stillness of the 
night, I thought I might easily hear, 
but no sound reached me. I listened 
80 for fully five minutes, but without 
result. I returned to the window, 
but the carriage and horses had dis- 
papreree 

was strongly tempted to wake 
Mary Quince, and take counsel with 
her, and persuade her to undertake a 
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reconnoissance. The fact is, I was 
persuaded that my uncle was in ex- 
tremity, and I was quite wild to know 
the doctor’s opinion. But after all, 
it would be cruel to summon the good 
soul from her refreshing nap. So, as 
I began to feel very cold, I returned 
to my bed, where I continued to 
listen and conjecture until I fell 
asleep. 

In the morning, as was usual, be- 
fore I was dressed, in came Milly. 

“ How is Uncle Silas?’ I eagerly 
inquired. 

“Old L’Amour says he’s queerish 
still ; but he’s not so dull as yester- 
day,” answered she. 

“Was not the doctor sent for?” I 
asked. 

“Was he? Well, that’s rum ; and 
she said never a word o’t to me,” an- 
swered she. 

“Tm asking only,” said I. 

“T don’t know whether he comed 
or no,’ she replied; “but what 
makes ye take that in your head?’ 

“A chaise arrived here between 
two and three o’clock last night.” 

“ Hey! and who told ye?” Milly 


seemed all on a sudden highly inte- 


rested. 

“T saw it, Milly; and someone, I 
fancy the doctor, came from it into 
the house.” 

“Fudge, lass! who'd send for the 
doctor? °’Tworn’t he, I tell you. 
What was he like?” said Milly. 

“T could only see clearly that he 
was tall, and wore a cloak,” I re- 
plied. 

“Then ’tworn’t him nor t’other, I 
wor thinking on, neither; and I’ll be 
hanged but I think it will be Cor- 
moran,” cried Milly, with a thought- 
ful thump of her fist on the table. 

Precisely at this juncture a knock 
came to the door. 

“Come in,” said I. 

And old L’ Amour entered the room, 
with a courtesy. 

“T came to tell Miss Quince her 
breakfast’s ready,” said the old lady. 

“Whocame in thechaise,L’ Amour ?” 
demanded Milly. 

** What chaise ?’’ sputtered the bel- 
dame tartly. * 

“The chaise that came here last 
night, a past two o'clock,” said Milly. 

‘That's a lic, and a damn lie!” cried 
she. “There was no chaise at the door 
since Miss Maud there came from 
Knowl.” 
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I stared at the audacious old menial 
who could utter such language. 

“Yes, there was a chaise, and 
Cormoran, as I think, be come in it,” 
said Milly, who seemed accustomed 
to L’Amour’s daring address. 

“ And there’s another damn lie, as 
big as the t’other,” said the crone, 
her haggard and withered face flush- 
ing orange all over. 

“T beg you will not use such 
language in my presence,” I replied, 
very angry. “I suw the chaise at the 
door; your untruth signifies very 
little, but your impertinence, in my 
room, I will not permit. Should 
it ever be repeated again, I will as- 
suredly complain to my uncle.” 


Oncle Silas 


The old woman flushed more fierce} 
as I spoke, and fixed her blear-eye 
glare on me, with a compression of 
her mouth that amounted to a wick- 
ed grimace. She resisted her angry 
impulse, however, and only laughed 
a little spitefully, saying, 

“No offence, Miss : it be away we 
has in Derbyshire o’ speaking our 
minds. No offence, Miss, were meant, 
and none took, as I hopes,” and she 
made me another courtesy. 

“And I forgot to tell you, Miss 
Milly, the Master wants you this 
minute.” 

So Milly, in mute haste, withdrew, 
followed closely by L’Amour. 


CHAPTER XXXVIL. 


DOCTOR BRYERLY EMERGES. 


WaeEn Milly joined me at breakfast, 
her eyes were red and swollen. She 


was still sniffing with that little sob- 
bing hiccough, which betrays, even 
were there no other signs, recent vio- 
lent weeping. 
silent. 

“Ts he worse, Milly?” I inquired, 


She sat down quite 


anxiously. 

“Noa, nout’s wrong wi’ him; he’s 
right well,” said Milly, fiercely. 

“What's the matter then, Milly 
dear ?” 

“The pisonous old witch! ’Twas 
jist to tell the gov’nor how I'd said 
twas Cormuran ’as come by the po’- 
shay last night.” 

“And who is Cormoran ?” 
quired. 

“ Ay, there it is, I'd like to tell, and 
you want to hear—and I jest daren't, 
for he’ll send me off slick to a French 
= —dang it—dang them all !|—if I 

0.” 

“ And why should Uncle Silascare ?” 
said I, a good deal surprised. 

“They re a tellin’ lies.” 

“Who ?” said I. 

“L’Amour—that’s who. So soon 
as she made her complaint o’ me, the 
gov'nor asked her, sharp enough, did 
any one come last night, or a po’shay ; 
and she was ready to swear there was 
no one and nout comed. Are ye 
quite sure, Maud, ye really did see 
aught, or ’appen ’twas all a dream /” 

‘It was no dream, Milly; so sure 
as you are there I saw exactly what 
I told you,” I replied. 


I in- 


“Gov’nor won’t believe it nohow; 
and he’s right mad wi’ me; and he 
threaten’s me he'll ha’ me off to 
France ; I wish ’twas under the sea. 
Thate France—I do—like the dickens. 
Don’t you? They’re always a-threat- 
ening me wi’ France, if I dare say a 
word more about the po’shay, or—or 
any one.” 

I really was curious about Cor- 
moran ;-but Cormoran was not to be 
defined to me by Milly ; nor did she, 
in reality, know more than I respect- 
ing the arrival of the night before. 

One day I was surprised to see 
Doctor Bryerly on the stairs. I was 
standing in a dark gallery as he walked 
across the floor of the lobby to my 
Uncle’s door, his hat on, and some 
papers in his hand. 

Had he been the arrival of a few 
nights since, which had puzzled Milly 
and me? Hedidnotsee me; and when 
he had entered Uncle Silas’s door, I 
went down and found Milly awaiting 
me in the hall. 

“‘So Doctor Bryerly is here,” I said. 

“That be the thin fellah, wi’ the 
sharp look, and the shiny black coat, 
as went up just now ?” asked Milly. 

“Yes, he’s gone into your papa’s 
room,” said I. 

“*Appen ’twas he come ’tother 
night. He may be staying here, 
though we see him seldom, for it’s a 
barrack of a house—it is.” 

The same thought had struck me 
for a moment, but was dismissed 
immediately. It certainly was not 
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Doctor Bryerly’s figure which I had 


seen. 

So, without any new light gathered 
from this apparition, we went on our 
way, and made our little sketch of the 
ruined bridge. We found the gate 
locked as before; and, as Milly could 
not persuade me to climb it, we got 
round the paling by the river’s bank. 

While at our drawing, we saw the 
swarthy face, sooty locks, and old 
weather-stained red coat of Zamiel, 
who was glowering malignly at us 
from among the trunks of the forest 
trees, and standing motionless as a 
monument in the side aisle of a cathe- 
dral. When we looked again he was 


one. 

r Although it was a fine mild day for 
the wintry season, we yet, cloaked as 
we were, could not pursue so still an 
occupation as sketching for more than 
ten or fifteen minutes. As we re- 
turned, in passing a clump of trees, we 
heard a sudden outbreak of voices, 
angry and expostulatory; and saw, 
under the trees, the savage old Zamiel 
strike his daughter with his stick two 
great blows, one of which was across 
the head. “Beauty” ran only a short 
distance away, while the swart old 
wood-demon stumped lustily after her, 
cursing and brandishing his cudgel. 

My blood boiled. I was so shocked 
that for a moment I could not speak ; 
but in a moment more I screamed— 

“You brute! How dare you strike 
the poor girl?” 

She had only run a few steps, and 
turned about confronting him and us, 
her eyes gleaming fire, her features 
pale and quivering to suppress a burst 
of weeping. Two little rivulets of 
blood were trickling over her temple. 

“T say, Father, look at that,” she 
said, with a strange tremulous smile, 
lifting her hand, which was smeared 
with blood. 

Perhaps he was ashamed, and the 
more enraged on that account, for he 
growled another curse, and started 
afresh to reach her, whirling his stick 
in the air. Our voices, however, ar- 
rested him. 

“My uncle shall hear of your bru- 
tality. The poor girl!” 

“ Gi’ him a punch, Meg, if he does 
it again; and pitch his Teg into the 
river to-night, when he’s asleep.” 

“T’d serve you the same ;’ and 
out came an oath. “You'd have her 
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strike her father, would ye? Look 
out !” 

And he wagged his head, with a 
lowering grin at Milly, and a flourish 
of his cudgel. 

“Be quiet, Milly,” I whispered, for 
Milly was preparing for battle ; and I 
again addressed him with the assur- 
ance that, on reaching home, I would 
tell my uncle how he had treated the 
poor fit. 

“Tis you she may thank for’t, 
a wheedling o’ her to open that gate,” 
he snarled. 

“That’s a lie; we went round be 
the brook,” cried Milly. 

I did not think proper to discuss 
the matter with him; and looking 
very angry, and, I thought, a little put 
out, he jerked and swayed himself out 
of sight. I merely repeated my pro- 
mise of informing my uncle as he 
went, to which, over his shoulder, he 
bawled— 

“Silas won’t mind ye that ;” and, 
snapping his horny finger and thumb, 
he marched off the ground. 

The girl remained where she had 
stood, wiping the blood off roughly 
with the palm of her hand, and look- 
ing at it before she rubbed it in her 
apron. 

“My poor girl,” I said, “ you must 
not cry. I'll speak to my uncle about 

ou.” 
. But she was not crying. She threw 
her head up, and looked at us a little 
askance, with a sullen contempt, I 
thought. 

“ And you must have theseapples— 
won't you?’ We had brought in our 
basket two or three of those splendid 
we for which Bartram was famous. 

hesitated to go near her, these 


Hawkes, Beauty and Pegtop, were 


such savages. So I rolled the apples 
gently along the ground to her feet. 

She continued to look doggedly at 
us with the same expression, and 
kicked away the apples that approach- 
ed her feet. Then, wiping her temple 
and forehead in her apron, without a 
word, she turned and walked slowly 
away. 

“Poor thing! I’m afraid she leads 
a hard life. What strange repulsive 
people they are.” 

When we reached home, at the 
head of the great staircase, old 
L’Amour was awaiting me; and with 
a courtesy, and very respectfully, she 
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informed me that the master would 
be happy to see me, 

Could it be about my evidence as 
to the arrival of the mysterious 
chaise that he summoned me to this 
interview. Gentle as were his ways, 
there was something undefinable 
about Uncle Silas which inspired 
fear; and I should have liked few 
things less than meeting his gaze in 
the character of a culprit. 

There was a ghastly sort of un- 
certainty, too, as to the state in which 
I might find him, and a positive 
horror of beholding him again in the 
condition in which I had last seen 
him. 

I entered the room, then, in some 
trepidation, but was instantly reliev- 
ed. Uncle Silas was in the same 
health apparently, and, as nearly as I 
could recollect it, in precisely the 
same rather handsome though negli- 

ent garb in which I had first seen 
im. 

Doctor Bryerly—-what a marked 
and vulgar contrast, and yet, some- 
how, reassuring, sate at the table near 
him, and was tying up papers. His 


eyes watched me, I thought, with an 
anxious scrutiny, as I approached ; 


and I think it was not until I had 
saluted him that he recollected sud- 
denly that he had not seen me be- 
fore at Bartram, and stood up and 
greeted me in his usual abrupt and 
somewhat familiar way. It was vul- 
gar and not cordial, and yet it was 
honest and indefinably kind. 

Up rose my uncle, that strangely 
venerable pale portrait, in his loose 
Rembrandt black velvet. How gen- 
tle, how benignant, how unearthly, 
and inscrutable. 

“T need not say how sheis. These 
lilies and roses, Doctor Bryerly, 
speak their own beautiful praises 
of the air of Bartram. I almost 
regret that her carriage will be home 
so soon. I only hope it may not 
abridge her rambles. It positively 
does me good to look at her. It 
is the glow of flowers in winter, and 
the fragance of a field which the 
Lord hath blessed.” 

“Country air, Miss Ruthyn, is a 
right good kitchen to country fare. 
I like tosee young women eat hear- 
tily. You have had some pounds of 
beef and mutton since I saw you 
last,” said Doctor Bryerly. 


Uncle Silas 
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And this sly speech made, he 
scrutinized my countenance in silence 
rather embarrassingly. 

“My system, Doctor Bryerly, as a 
disciple of Adsculapius you will ap- 
prove—health first, accomplishment 
afterwards. The Continent is the 
best field for elegant instruction, and 
we must see the world a little, by 
and by, Maud; and to me, if my 
health be spared, there would be an 
unspeakable, though a melancholy 
charm in the scenes where so many 
happy though so many wayward and 
foolish young days were passed ; and 
I think I should return to these pic- 
turesque solitudes, with, perhaps, an 
increased relish. You remember old 
Chaulieu’s sweet lines— 


‘ Desert, aimable solitude 
Séjour du calme et de la paix, 
Asile ou n’entrérent jamais 
Le tumulte et l’inquietude.’ 


I can’t say that care and sorrow 
have not sometimes penetrated these 
sylvan fastnesses; but the tumults of 
the world, thank Heaven !—never.” 

There was a sly scepticism, I 
thought, in Doctor Bryerly’s sharp 
face ; and hardly waiting for the im- 
pressive “ never,” he said— 

“T forgot to ask, who is your 
banker ?” 

“Oh! Barlet and Hall, Lombard- 
street,” answered Uncle Silas, dryly 
and shortly. 

Doctor Bryerly made a note of it, 
with an expression of face which 
seemed, with a sly resolution, to say, 
“vou shan’t come the anchorite over 
me.” 

I saw Uncle Silas’s wild and piere- 
ing eye rest suspiciously on me for a 
moment, as if to ascertain whether 
I felt the spirit of Doctor Bryerly’s 
almost interruption; and, almost at 
the same moment, stuffing his papers 
into his capacious coat pockets, 
Doctor Bryerly rose and took his 
leave. 

When he was gone, I bethought 
me that now was a good opportunity 
of making my complaint of Dickon 
Hawkes. He having risen, I hesitated, 
and began, 

“Uncle, may I mention an occur- 
rence—which I witnessed ?” 

“Oertainly, child,’ he answered, » 
fixing his eye sharply on me. I 
really think he fancied that the con- 
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versation was about to turn upon the 
phantom chaise. 

So I described the scene which had 
shocked Milly and me, an hour or so 
ago in the Windmill Wood. 

“You see, my dear child, they are 
rough persons; their ideas are not 
ours; their young people must be 
chastised, and in a way and to a de- 
gree that we would look upon in a 
serious light. I’ve found it a bad 
plan interfering in strictly domestic 
misunderstandings, and should rather 
not.” 

“But he struck her violently on 
the head, Uncle, with a heavy cudgel, 
and she was bleeding very fast.” 

“Ah ?”’ said my uncle, dryly. 

“ And only that Milly and I de- 
terred him by saying that we would 
certainly tell you, he would have 
struck her again ; and I really think if 
he goes on treating her with so much 
violence and cruelty he may injure her 
very seriously, or perhaps kill her.” 

“Why, you romantic little child, 
people in that rank of life think ab- 
solutely nothing of a broken head,” 
answered Uncle Silas, in the same 
way. 

“But is not it horrible brutality, 
Unele ?” 

“To be sure it is brutality; but 
then you must remember they are 
brutes, and it suits them,” said he. 

I was disappointed. I had fancied 
that Uncle Silas’s gentle nature 
would have recoiled from such prac- 
tices with horror and indignation ; 
and instead, here he was, the apolo- 
gist of that savage ruffian, Dickon 
Hawkes. 

“And he is always so rude and 
impertinent to Milly and to me,” I 
continued. 

“Oh! impertinent to you—that’s 
another matter ; I must see to that. 
Nothing more, my dear child?” 

“Well, there was nothing more.” 

“ He’s a useful servant, Hawkes; 
and though his looks are not prepos- 
sessing, and his ways and_ language 
rough, yet he is a very kind father, 
and a most honest man—a thoroughly 
moral man, though severe—a very 
rough diamond though, and has no 
idea of the refinements of polite so- 
ciety. I venture to say he honestly 
believes that he has been always un- 
exceptionably polite to you, so we 
must make allowances.” 

And Uncle Silas smoothed my hair 


with his thin aged hand, and kissed 
my forehead. 

“Yes, we must make allowances, 
we must be kind. What says the 
Book?—‘judge not, that ye be not 
judged.’ Your dear father acted upon 
that maxim—so noble and so awful— 
and I strive to do so. Alas! dear 
Austin, longo intervallo, far behind ! 
and you are removed—my example 
and my help ;—you are gone to your 
rést, and I remain beneath my bur- 
den, still marching on by bleak and 
alpine paths, under the awful night. 


‘O nuit, nuit douloureuse! O toi, tardive 
aurore. 
Viens tu? vas-tu venir? es tu bien loin 
encore.” ” 


And repeating these lines of Che- 
nier, with upturned eyes, and one 
hand lifted, and an indescribable ex- 
pression of grief and fatigue, he sank 
stiffly into his chair, and remained 
mute, with eyes closed for some time. 
Then applying his scented handker- 
chief to them hastily, and looking very 
kindly at me, he said— 

“* Anything more, dear child ?” 

“Nothing, uncle, thank you, very 
much, only about that man Hawkes; 
I dare say that he does not mean to 
be so uncivil as he is, but [ am really 
afraid of him, and he makes our walks 
in that direction quite unpleasant.” 

“T understand, quite, my dear. I 
will see to it; and you must remem- 
ber that nothing is to be allowed to 
vex my beloved niece and ward dur- 
ing her stay at Bartram—nothing 
that her old kinsman, Silas Ruthyn, 
can remedy. 

So with a tender smile, and a charge 
to shut the door “completely, but 
without clapping it,” he dismissed me. 

Doctor Bryerly had not slept at 
Bartram, but at the little inn in Fel- 
tram, and he was going direct to Lon- 
don, as I afterwards learned. 

“Your ugly Doctor’s gone away in 
a fly,” said Milly, as we passed on 
the stairs, she running up, I down. 

On reaching the little apartment 
which was our sitting-room, however, 
I found that she was mistaken, for 
Doctor Bryerly, with his hat and a 
great pair of woollen gloves on, and 
an old Oxford gray surtout that 
showed his lank length to advantage, 
buttoned all the way up to his chin, 
had set down his black leather bag 
on the table, and was reading at the 
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window a little volume which I had 
borrowed from my uncle’s library. 

It was Swedenborg’s account of the 
other worlds, Heaven and Hell. 

He closed it on his finger as I en- 
tered, and without recollecting to re- 
move his hat, he made a step or two 


Uncle Silas 
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toward me with his splay, creaking 
boots. With a quick glance at the 
door, he said— 
“Glad to see 
minute—very glad.’ 
But his countenance, on the con- 
trary, looked very anxious. 


you alone for a 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


A MIDNIGHT DEPARTURE. 


“I’m going this minute—I—I want 
to know”—another glance at the 
door—“are you really quite comfort- 
able here ?” 

“Quite,” I answered promptly. 

“You have only your cousin’s com- 
pany ?” he continued, glancing at the 
table, which was laid for two. 

“Yes; but Milly and I are very 
happy together.” 

“That's very nice; but I think 
there are no teachers, you see—paint- 
ers, and singers, and that sort of 
thing that is usual with young ladies. 
No teachers of that kind—of any 
kind—are there ?” 

“No; my uncle thinks it better I 
should lay in a store of health, he 


“T know; and the carriage and 
horses have not come ; how soon are 
they expected?” 

“T really can’t say, and I assure 
you I don’t much care. I think run- 
ning about great fun.” 

“You walk to church?” 

“Yes, Uncle Silas’s carriage wants 
a new wheel, he told me.” 

“Yes, but a young woman of your 
rank, you know, it is not usual she 
should be without the use of a car- 
riage.” 

“ Have you horses to ride ?” 

“T shook my head.” 

“Your uncle, you know, has a very 
liberal allowance for your mainten- 
ance and education.” 

I remembered something in the 
will about it, and Mary Quince was 
constantly grumbling that he did not 
spend a pound a week on our board. 

I answered nothing, but looked 
down. 

Another glance at the door from 
Doctor Bryerly’s ee black eyes. 

“Ts he kind to you?” 

“Very kind—most gentle and af- 
fectionate.” 

“Why doesn’t he keep company 


with you? Does he ever dine with 
you, or drink tea, or talk to you? Do 
you see much of him ?” 

He is a miserable invalid—his 
hours and regimen are peculiar. In- 
deed I wish very much you would 
consider his case: he is, I believe, 
often insensible for a long time, and 
his mind in a strange feeble state 
sometimes.” 

“T dare say, worn out in his young 
days; and I saw that preparation of 
opium in his bottle—he takes too 
much.” 

“Why do you think so, Doctor 
Bryerly ?” 

“It’s made on water : the spirit in- 
terferes with the use of it beyond a 
certain limit. You have no idea 
what those fellows can swallow. 
Read the ‘Opium Eater.’ I knew two 
cases in which the quantity exceeded 
De Quincy’s. A ha! it’s new to you;” 
and he laughed quietly at my sim- 
plicity. 

“And what do you think his com- 
plaint is ?” I asked. 

“Pooh! I haven’t a notion ; but, 
pay one way or another, he has 

en all his days working on his 
nerves and his brain. These men of 
pleasure, who have no other pursuit, 
use themselves up mostly, and pay a 
smart price for their sins. And so he’s 
kind and affectionate, but hands you 
over to your cousin and the servants. 
Are his people civil and obliging ?” 

“Well, I can’t say much for them ; 
there is a man named Hawkes, and 
his daughter, who are very rude, and 
even abusive sometimes, and say they 
have orders from my uncle to shut 
us out from a portion of the grounds; 
but I don’t believe that, for Uncle 
Silas never alluded to it when I was 
pales my complaint of them to- 

a 


y. 
“From what part of the grounds is 
that ?” asked Doctor Bryerly, sharply. 
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I described the situation as well as 
I could. 

“Can we see it from this?’ he 
asked, peeping from the window. 

“Oh, no.” 


, no. 

Doctor Bryerly made a note in his 
pocket-book here, and I said— 

“But I am really quite sure it was 
a story of Dickon’s, he is such a surly, 
disobliging man.” 

“ And what sort is that old servant 
that came in and out of his room.” 

“Oh, that is old L'Amour,” I an- 
swered, rather indirectly, and forget- 
ting that I was using Milly’s nick- 
name. 

“ And is she civil ?” he asked. 

No, she certainly was not; a most 
disagreeable old woman, with a vein 
of wickedness. I thought I had heard 
her swearing. 

“They don’t seem to be a very en- 
gaging lot,” said Doctor Bryerly ; “‘but 
where there’s one, there will be more. 
See here, I was just reading a pas- 
sage,” and he opened the little volume 
at the place where his finger marked 
it, and read for me a few sentences, 
the purport of which I well remem- 
ber, although, of course, the words 
have escaped me. 

It was in that awful portion of the 
book which assumes to describe the 
condition of the condemned ; and it 
said, that independently of the physi- 
cal causes in that state operating to 
enforce community of habitation, and 
an isolation from the superior spirits, 
there exist sympathies, aptitudes, and 
necessities which would, of them- 
selves, induce that depraved grega- 
riousness, and isolation too. 

“ And what of the rest of the ser- 
vants, are they better?” he resumed. 

We saw little or nothing of the 
remainder, except of old “ Giblets,” 
the butler, who went about like a 
little automaton of dry bones, pokin 
here and there, and whispering an 
smiling to himself as he laid the 
cloth ; and seeming otherwise quite 
unconscious of an external world. 

“This room is not got up like Mr. 
Ruthyn’s ; does he talk of furnishin 
and making things a little omertt 
No. Well, I must say, I think he 
might.” 

ere there was a little silence, and 
Doctor Bryerly, with his accustomed 
simultaneous glance at the door, said 
in low, cautious tones, very dis- 
tinctly— 
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“ Have you been thinking at all 
over that matter again, I mean about 
getting your uncle to forego his 
guardianship. I would not mind his 
first refusal. You could make it worth 
his while, unless he—that is—unless 
he’s very unreasonable indeed ; and 
I think you would consult your inte- 
rest, Miss Ruthyn, by doing so, and, 
if possible, getting out of this place.” 

“But I have not thought of it at 
all; Iam much happier here than I 
had at all expected, and I am very 
fond of my Cousin Milly.” 

“How long have you been here 
exactly.” 

I told him. It was some two or 
three months. 

“ Have you seen your other cousin, 
yet—the young gentleman ?”’ 


“H’m! Aren’t you very lonely ?” 
he inquired. 

““ We see no visiters here ; but that, 
you know, I was prepared for.’ 

Doctor Bryerly read the wrinkles 
on his splay boot intently and peev- 
ishly, and tapped the sole lightly on 
the ground. 

“Yes, it is very lonely, and the 
people a bad lot. You'd be pleasanter 
somewhere else—with Lady Knollys, 
for instance, eh ?” 

“Well, there certainly. But I am 
very well here: really the time passes 
very pleasantly ; and my uncle is so 
kind. I have only to mention any- 
thing that annoys me, and he will see 
that it. is remedied; he is always 
impressing that on me.” 

“Yes, it is not a fit place for you,” 
said Doctor Bryerly. “Ofcourse, about 
your uncle,” he resumed, observing 
my surprised look, “it is all right ; 
but he’s quite helpless, you know. At 
all events, think about it. Here’s 
my address—Emmanuel Bryerly, M.D., 
17, King-street, Covent Garden, 
London—don’t lose it, mind,” and he 
tore the leaf out of his note-book. 

“ Here’s my fly at the door, and you 
must—you must” (he was looking at 
his watch)—“ mind you must think 
of it seriously ; and so, you see, don’t 
let anyone see that. You'll be sure 
to leave it tossing about. The best 
way will be just to scratch it on the 
door of your press, inside, you know ; 
and don’t put my name—you’ll re- 
member that—only the rest of the 
address ; and burn this, Quince ig 
with you?” 
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“ Yes,” I answered, glad to have a 
satisfactory word to say. 

“ Well, don’t let her go; it’s a bad 
sign if they wish it. Don’t consent, 
mind ; but just tip me a hint, and 
you'll have me down. And any let- 
ters you get from Lady Knollys, you 
know, for she’s very plain-spoken, 

ou’d better burn them off-hand. And 
"ve staid too long, though; mind 
what I say, scratch it with a pin, and 
burn that, and not a word to a 
mortal about it. Good-bye; oh, I 
was taking away your book.” 

And so, in a fuss, with a slight 
shake of the hand, getting up his 
umbrella, his bag, and tin box, he 
hurried from the room; and in a 
minute more, I heard the sound of 
his vehicle as it drove away. 

I looked after it with a sigh: the 
uneasy sensations which I had ex- 
ene respecting my sojourn at 

rtram-Haugh were re-awakened. 

My ugly, vulgar, true friend was 
disappearing beyond those gigantic 
lime trees which hid Bartram from 
the eyes of the outer world. The fly, 


with the Doctor’s valise on top, van- 
ished, and I sighed an anxious sigh. 


The shadow of the over-arching trees 
grew darker, and I felt very helpless 
and forsaken; and glancing down 
the torn leaf, Doctor Bryerly’s ad- 
dress met my eye, between my fingers. 

I slipt it into my breast, and ran 
up stairs stealthily, trembling lest 
the old woman should summon me 
again, at the head of the stairs, into 

nele Silas’s room, where under his 

e, I fancied, I should be sure to 
tray myself. 

But I glided unseen and safely by, 
entered my room, and bolted my door. 
So, listening and working, I, with my 
scissors’ point, scratched the address 
where Doctor Bryerly had advised. 
Then, in positive terror, lest some one 
should even knock during the opera- 
tion, I, with a match, consumed to 
ashes the tell-tale address. 

Now, for the first time, I expe- 
rienced the unpleasant sensations of 
having a secret to keep. I fancy the 
pain of this solitary liability was dis- 

roportionately acute in my case, for 
was naturally very open and very 
nervous. I was always on the point 
of betraying it apropos des bottes-— 
always reproaching myself for my 
duplicity; and in constant terror when 
honest Mary Quince approached the 
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press, or gees Milly made her 
occasional survey of the wonders of 
my wardrobe. would have given 
any thing to go and point to the tiny 
inscription, and say :—‘‘ This is Doc- 
tor Bryerly’s address in London. I 
scratched it with my scissors’ point, 
taking every precaution lest any one— 
you,my g good friends,included—should 
surprise me. I have ever since kept 
this secret nobly to myself, and trem- 
bled whenever your frank kind faces 
looked into the press. There, you at 
last know allaboutit. Can you ever 
forgive my deceit ?” 

But I could not make up my mind 
to reveal it; nor yet to erase the in- 
scription, which was my alternative 
thought. Indeed I am a wavering, 
irresolute creature as ever lived, in 
my ordinary mood. High excitement 
or passion only can inspire me with 
decision. Under the inspiration of 
either, however, I am transformed, 
and often both prompt and brave. 

“Some one left here last night, 
I think, Miss,” said Mary Quince, 
with a mysterious nod, one morning. 
“Twas two o’clock, and I was bad 
with the tooth-ache, and went down 
to get a pinch o’ red pepper—leav- 
ing the candle a-light here lest you 
should awake. When I was com- 
ing up—as I was crossing the lobby, 
at the far end of the long gallery— 
what should I hear, but a horse 
snorting, and some people a-talking, 
short and quiet like. So I looks out 
o the window ; and there surely I did 
see two horses yoked toa shay, and a 
fellah a pullin’ a box up o’ top; and 
out comes a walise and a bag; and 
I think it was old Wyat, please ’m, 
that Miss Milly calls L’Amour, that 
stood in the doorway a-talking to the 
driver.” 

“And who got into the chaise, 
Mary,” I asked. 

“Well, Miss, I waited as long as I 
could ; but the pain was bad, and me 
so awful cold; I gave it up at last, 
and came back to bed, for I could not 
say how much longer they might wait. 
And you'll find, Miss, ’twill be kep’ 
a secret, like the shay as you saw'd, 
Miss, last week. I hate them dark 
ways, and secrets; and old Wyat— 
she does tell stories—don’t she !— 
and she as ought to be partickler, 
seein’ her time be short now, and she 
so old, It is awful, .an old un like 
that telling such crams as she do.” 
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Milly was as curious as I, but could 
throw no light on this. We both 
agreed, however, that the departure 
was probably that of the person whose 
arrival I had accidentally witnessed. 
This time the chaise had drawn up at 
the side door, round the corner of the 
left side of the house ; and, no doubt, 
driven away by the back road. 

Another accident had revealed this 
nocturnal move. It was very provok- 
ing, however, that Mary Quince had 
not had resolution to wait for the ap- 
pearance of the traveller. We all 
agreed, however, that we were to ob- 
serve a strict silence, and that even to 
Wyat—L Amour [had better continue 
to call her—Mary Quince was not to 
hint what she had seen. I suspect, 
however, that injured curiosity as- 
serted itself, and that Mary hardly 
adhered to this self-denying resolve. 

But cheerful wintry suns and clear 
frosty skies, long nights, and brilliant 
starlight, with good homely fires in 
our snuggery—gossipings, stories, 
short readings now and then, and brisk 
walks through the always beautiful 
scenery of Bartram-Haugh, and, above 
all, the unbroken tenor of our quiet 
life, which had fallen into a serene 
routine, foreign to the idea of danger 
or misadventure, gradually quieted 
the qualms and misgivings which my 
interview with Doctor Bryerly had 
so powerfully resuscitated. 

My Cousin Monica, to my inex- 
pressible joy, had returned to her 
country house ; and an active diplo- 
macy, through the post-olfice, was 
negotiating the re-opening of friendly 
relations between the courts of Elver- 
ston and of Bartram. 

At length, one fine day, Cousin 
Monica, smiling pleasantly, with her 
cloak and bonnet on, and her colour 
fresh from the shrewd air of the 
Derbyshire hills, stood suddenly be- 
fore me in our sitting-room. Our 
meeting was that of twoschoolfellows, 
long separated. Cousin Monica was 
always a girl in my eyes. 
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What a hugit was; what a shower 
of kisses and ejaculations, inquiries 
and caresses. At last I pressed her 
down into a chair, and, laughing, she 
said— 

“You have no idea what self-denial 
I have exercised to bring this visit 
about. I, who detest writing, have 
actually written five letters to Silas ; 
and I don’t think I said a single im- 
pertinentthingin one of them! What 
a wonderful little old thing your but- 
ler is. . I did not know what to make 
of him on the steps. Is he a struld- 
brug, or a fairy, or only a ghost? 
Where on earth did your uncle pick 
him up. I’m sure he came in on All 
Hallows E’en, to answer an incan- 
tation—not your future husband, I 
hope—and he’ll vanish some night 
into gray smoke, and whisk sadly up 
the chimney. He’s the most vener- 
able little thing I ever beheld in my, 
life. I leaned back in the carriage 
and thought I should absolutely die 
oi laughing. He’s gone up to prepare 
your uncle for my visit ; and [ reall 
am very glad, for I’m sure I shall loo 
as young as Hebe afterhim. But who 
is this? Who are you, my dear ?” 

This was addressed to poor Milly, 
who stood at the corner of the chim- 
ney-piece, staring with her round eyes 
and plump cheeks in fear and wonder 
upon the strange lady. 

“ How stupid of me,” I exclaimed. 
“Milly, dear, this is your cousin, Lady 
Knollys.” 

“ And so you are Millicent. Well, 
dear, I aim very glad to see you.” And 
Cousin Monica was on her feet again 
in an instant, with Milly’s hand very 
cordially in hers; and she gave her a 
kiss upon each cheek, and patted her 
head. 

Milly, I must mention, was a much 
more presentable figure than when I 
had first encountered her. Her dresses 
were at least a quarter of a yard 
longer. Though very rustic, therefore, 
she was not so barbarously grotesque, 
by any means, as on my arrival, 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


COUSIN MONICA AND UNCLE SILAS MERT. 


Cousin Monica, with her hands upon 
Milly’s shoulders, looked amusedly 
and kindly in her face. “ And,” said 
she, “we must be very good friends— 


you funny creature, you and I. 
allowed to be the most sauc 
woman in Derbyshire—quite incor- 
rigibly privileged ; and nobody is ever 


I'm 
y old 
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affronted with me, so I say the most 
shocking things constantly.” 

“Tm a bit that way, myself; and I 
think,” said poor Milly, making an 
effort, and growing very red; she 
quite lost her head at that point, and 
was incompetent to finish the senti- 
ment she had prefaced. 

“You think ! Now, take my advice, 
and never wait to think, my dear; 
talk first, and think afterwards, that 
is my way ; though, indeed, I can’t say 
Teverthinkatall. Itisavery cowardly 
habit. Ourcold-blooded Cousin Maud, 
there, thinks sometimes; but it is al- 
ways such a failure that I forgive her. 
I wonder when your little pre-Adam- 
ite butler will return. He speaks the 
language of the Picts and Ancient 
Britons, I dare say, and your father 
requires a little time to translate him. 
And Milly, dear, I am very hungry, 
eo I won't wait for the butler, who 
would give me, I suppose, some of 
the cakes baked by King Alfred, and 
a bumper of Danish beer in a skull ; 
but Ill ask you for a little of that 
nice bread and butter.” 

With which accordingly Lady 
Knollys was quickly supplied, but it 
did not at all impede her utterance. 

“Do you think, girls, you could be 
ready to come away with me, if Silas 
gives leave, in an hour or two. I 
should so like to take you both home 
with me to Elverston.” 

“How delightful! you darling,” 
cried I, embracing and kissing her ; 
“for my part, I should be ready in 
five minutes; what do you say, 
Milly ?” 

Poor Milly’s wardrobe, I am afraid, 
was more portable than presentable ; 
and she looked horribly affrighted, 
and whispered in my ear— 

“My best flannel petticoat is away 
at the laundress, and.this that’s on 
me is ’most burnt to rags; say in a 
week, Maud.” 

“What does she say,” asked Lady 
Knollys. 

“She fears she can't be ready,” I 
answered, dejectedly. 

“There’s a deal o’ my slops in the 
wash,” blurted out poor Milly, staring 
straight at Lady Knollys. 

= tn the name of wonder, what 


does my Cousin mean?” asked Lady 
Knollys. 

~ Her things have not come home 
yet from the laundress,” I replied ; 
and at this moment our wondrous old 
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butler entered to announce to Lady 
Knollys that his master was ready 
to receive her, whenever she was dis- 
posed to favour him ; and also to 
make polite apologies for his being 
compelled, by his state of health, to 
give her the trouble of ascending to 
his room. 

So Cousin Monica was at the door 
in a moment, over her shoulder call- 
ing to us, “ Come, girls.” 

“Please, not yet, my lady—you 
alone; and he requests the young 
ladies will be in the way, as he will 
send for them presently.” 

I began to admire poor “ Giblets” 
as the wreck of a tolerably respect- 
able servant.* 

“Very good ; perhaps it is better 
we should kiss and be friends in pri- 
vate first,’ said Cousin Knollys, 
laughing ; and away she went under 
the guidance of the mummy. 

I had an account of this téte-d-téte 
afterwards from Lady Knollys. 

“When I saw him, my dear,” she 
said, “I could hardly believe my 
eyes—such white hair—such a white 
face—such mad eyes—such a death- 
like smile. When I saw him last, 
his hair was dark ; he dressed him- 
self like a modern Englishman ; 
and he really preserved a likeness to 
the full-length portrait at Know}, 
that you fell in love with, you know ; 
but, angels and ministers of grace ! 
such a spectre. I asked myself is it 
necromancy, or is it delirium tremens 
that has reduced him to this? And 
said he, with that odious smile, that 
made me fancy myself half insane— 

“* Vou see a change, Monica.’ 

“What a sweet, gentle, insufferable 
voice he has. Somebody once told 
me about the tone of a glass flute 
that made some people hysterical to 
listen to, and I was thinking of it all 
the time. There was always a pecu- 
liar quality in his voice,” 

wy do see a change, Silas, I said 
at last; ‘and, no doubt, so do you 
in me—a great change.’ 

“*There has been time enough to 
work a greater than I observe in 
you since you last honoured me with 
a visit,’ said he. 

“T think he was at his old sarcasms, 
and meant that I was the same im- 
pertinent minx he remembered lon 
ago, uncorrected by time ; and so 
am, and he must not expect compli- 
ments from old Monica Knollys, 
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“<Tt is along time, Silas ; but that, 
you know, is not my fault,’ said I. 

“*Not your fault, my dear—your 
instinct. We are all imitative crea- 
tures: the great people ostracised 
me, and the small ones followed. We 
are very liketurkeys, we have so much 

ood sense and so much generosity. 
ortune, in a freak, wounded my head, 
and the whole brood were upon me, 
pecking and gobbling, gobbling and 
cking, and you among them, dear 
fonica. It wasn’t your fault, only 
your instinct, so I quite forgive you ; 
but no wonder the peckers wear bet- 
ter than the pecked. You are robust ; 
and I, what I am.’ 

“** Now, Silas, I have not come here 
to quarrel. If we quarrel now, mind, 
we can never make it up-—we are too 
old, so let us forget all we can, and 
try to forgive something ; and if we 
can do neither, at all events let there 
be truce between us while I am here.’ 

“** My personal wrongs I can quite 
forgive, and I do, Heaven knows, 
from my heart ; but there are things 
which ought not to be forgiven. My 
children have been ruined by it. I 
may, by the mercy of Providence, be 
yet set right in the world, and so 
soon as that time comes, I will re- 
member, and I will act; but my 
children—you will see that wretched 
girl, my daughter—education, society, 
all would come too late—my children 
have been ruined by it.’ 

“*T have not done it ; but I know 
what you mean,’ I said. ‘You 
menace litigation whenever you have 
the means; but you forget that Austin 
placed you under promise, when he 
gave you the use of this house and 

lace, never to disturb my title to 
ilverston. So there is my answer, 
if you inean that.’ 


* *T mean what I mean,’ he replied, 


with his odd smile. 

“Vou mean then,’ said I, ‘that 
for the pleasure of vexing me with 
litigation, you are willing to forfeit 
your tenure of this house and place.’ 

“*Suppose I did mean precisely 
that, why should I forfeit anything ? 
My beloved brother, by his will, has 
given me a right to the use of Bar- 
tram-Haugh for my life, and attached 
no absurd condition of the kind you 
fancy to his gift.’ 

“ Silas was in one of his vicious old 
moods, and liked to menace me. His 
vindictiveness got the better of his 
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craft ; but he knows as well as I do 
that he never could succeed in dis- 
turbing the title of my poor dear 
Harry Knollys ; and I was not at all 
alarmed by his threats; and I told 
him so, as coolly as I speak to you 
now. 

“* Well, Monica,’ he said, ‘I have 
weighed you in the balance, and you 
are not found wanting. For a mo- 
ment the old man possessed me : the 
thought of my children, of past un- 
kindness, and present affliction and 
disgrace, exasperated me, and I was 
mad. It was but for a moment—the 
galvanic spasin of a corpse. Never 
was breast more dead than mine to 
the passions and ambitions of the 
world. They are not for white locks 
like these, nor for a man who, for a 
week in every month, lies in the gate 
of death. Will you shake hands? 
Here—I do strike a truce ; and I do 
forget and forgive everything.’ 

“I don’t know what he meant by 
this scene. I have no idea whether 


he was acting, or lost his head, or, in 
fact, why or how it occurred ; but I 
am glad, darling, that, unlike myself, 
I was calm, and that a quarrel has 


not been forced upon me.” 

When our turn came and we were 
summoned to the presence, Uncle 
Silas was quite as usual ; but Cousin 
Monica’s heightened colour, and the 
flash of her eyes, showed plainly that 
something exciting and angry had 
occurred, 

Uncle Silas commented in his own 
vein upon the effect of Bartram air 
and liberty, all he had to offer ; and 
called on me to say how I liked them. 
And then he called Milly to him, kissed 
her tenderly, smiled sadly upon her, 
and turning to Cousin Monica, said— 

“This is my daughter Milly—oh ! 
she has been presented to you down 
stairs, has she? You have, no doubt, 
been interested by her. As I told her 
Cousin Maud, though I am not yet 
quite a Sir Tunbelly Clumsy, she is 
a very finished Miss Hoyden. Are 
not you, my poor Milly? You owe 
your distinction, my dear, to that line 
of circumvallation which has, ever 
since your birth, intercepted all civi- 
lization on its way to Bartram. You 
are much obliged, Milly, to everybody 
who, whether naturally or wn-natu- 
rally, turned a sod in that invisible 
but impenetrable work. For your 
accomplishments — rather singular 
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than fashionable—you are indebted, 
in part, to your cousin, Lady Knollys. 
Is not she, Monica? Thank her, 
Milly.” 

“This is your truce, Silas,” said 
Lady Knollys, with a quiet sharpness. 
“T think, Silas Ruthyn, you want to 
provoke me to speak in a way before 
these young creatures which we should 
all regret.” 

“So my badinage excites your tem- 
per, Monnie. Think how you would 
feel, then, if I had found you by the 
highway side, mangled by robbers, 
and set my foot upon your throat, 
and spat in your face. But—stop 
this. Why have I said this? simply 
to emphasize my forgiveness. See, 
girls, Lady Knollys and I, cousins 
long estranged, forget and forgive the 
past, and join hands over its buried 
Injuries.” 

“Well, be it so; only let us have 
done with ironies and covert taunts.” 

And with these words their hands 
were joined; and Uncle Silas, after he 
had released hers, patted and fondled 
it with his, laughing icily and very 
low all the time. 

“T wish so much, dear Monica,” 
he said, when this piece of silent by- 
play was over, “that I could ask you 
to stay to-night; but absolutely I 
have not a bed to offer, and even if I 
had, I fear my suit would hardly 
prevail.” 

Thencame Lady Knollys’ invitation 
for Milly and me. He was very much 
obliged ; he smiled over it a great 
deal, meditating. I thought he was 
puzzled; and amid his smiles, his 
wild eyes scanned Cousin Monica’s 
frank face once or twice suspiciously. 

There was a difficulty—an wnde- 

jined difficulty—about letting us go 
that day; but on a future one—soon— 
very s0on—he would be most happy. 

“Well, there was an end of that 
little project, for to-day at least ; and 
Cousin Monica was too well-bred to 
urge it beyond a certain point. 

* Milly, my dear, will you put on 
your hat and show me the grounds 
about the house. May she, Silas ! 
I should like to renew my acquaint- 
ance.” 

“You'll see them sadly neglected, 
Monnie. A poor man’s pleasure grounds 
must rely on Nature, and trust to her 
for effects. Where there is fine timber, 
however, and abundance of slope, and 
rock, and hollow, we sometimes gain 
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in picturesqueness what we lose by 
neglect in luxury.” 

hen, as Cousin Monica said she 
would cross the grounds by a path, 
and meet her carriage at a point to 
which we would accompany her, and 
so make her way home, she took leave 
of Uncle Silas ; a ceremony whereat 
—without, I thought, much zeal at 
either side—a kiss took place. 

“ Now, girls !” said Cousin Knollys, 
when we were fairly in motion over 
the grass, “ what do you say—will he 
let you come-—yes or no? I can’t 
say, but I think, dear’ —this to Milly 
—“he ought to let you see a little 
more of the world than appears 
among the glens and bushes of Bar- 
tram. Very pretty they are, like your- 
self; but very wild, and very little 
seen. Where is your brother, Milly ; 
is not he older than you ?” 

“T don’t know where ; and he is 
older by six years and a bit.” 

By-and-by, when Milly was gesti- 
culating to frighten some herons by 
the river’s brink into the air, Cousin 
Monica said confidentially to me— 

“He has run away, I’m told—I 
wish I could believe it—and enlisted 
in a regiment going to India, perhaps 
the best thing for him. Did you see 
him here before his judicious self- 
banishment ?” 

“No.” 

“ Well, I suppose you have had no 
loss. Doctor Bryerly says from all 
he can learn he is a very bad young 
man. And now tell me, dear, ¢s Silas 
kind to you ?” 

“Yes, always gentle, just as you 
saw him to-day ; but we don’t see 
a great deal of him—very little, in 
fact.” 

“And how do you like your life 
and the people?’ she asked. 

“My life, very well; and the people, 
pretty well. There’s an old woman 
we don’t like, old Wyat, she is cross 
and mysterious, and tells untruths ; 
but I don’t think she is dishonest— 
so Mary Quince says—and that, you 
know, is a point; and there is a family, 
father and daughter, called Hawkes, 
who live inthe Windmill Wood, who 
are perfect savages, though my uncle 
says they don’t mean it ; but they are 
very disagreeable, rude people; and ex- 
cept them, we see very little of the 
servants or other people. But there 
has been a mysterious visit, some one 
came late at night, and remained for 
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some days, though Milly and I never 
saw them, and Mary Quince saw a 
chaise at the side-door at two o’clock 
at night.” 

Cousin Monica was so highly in- 
terested at this that she arrested her 
walk and stodd facing me,-with her 
hand on my arm, questioning and 
listening, and lost, as it seemed, in 
dismal conjectures. 

“Tt is not pleasant, you know,” I 
said. 

“ No, it is not pleasant,” said Lady 
Knollys, very gloomily. 

And just then Milly joined us, 
shouting to us to look at the herons 
flying; so Cousin Monica did, and 
smiled and nodded in thanks to Milly, 
and was again silent and thoughtful 
as we walked on. 

“You are to come to me, mind, 
both of you, girls,” she said, abruptly; 
“you shall. I'll manage it.” 

When silence returned, and Milly 
ran away once more to try whether 
the old gray trout was visible in the 
still water under the bridge, and 
Cousin Monica said to me in a low 
tone, looking hard at me— 

“You have not seen anything to 
frighten you, Maud? Don’t look so 
alarmed, dear,” she added, with a 
little laugh, which was not very merry 
however. “I don’t mean frighten in 
any awful sense—in fact, I did not 
mean frighten at all. Imeant—I can’t 
exactly express it—anything to vex,or 
make you uncomfortable, have you ?” 

“No, I can’t say I have, except 
that room in which Mr. Charke was 
found dead.” 

“Oh, you saw that, did you—I 
should like to see itso much. Your 
bed-room is not near it ?” 

“Oh, no; on the floor beneath, and 
looking to thefront. And Doctor Bry- 
erly talked a little to me, and there 
seemed to be something on his mind 
more than he chose to tell me; so that 
for some time after I saw him I really 
was, as you say, frightened ; but, ex- 
cept that, I really have had no cause. 
And what was in your mind when 
you asked me ?” 

“Well, you know, Maud, you are 
afraid of ghosts, banditti, and every- 
thing; and I wished to know whether 
you were uncomfortable, and what 
your particular bogle was just now— 
that, I assure you, was all; and I 
know,’’shecontinued, suddenly chang- 
ing her light tone and manner, for 
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one of sudden and pointed entreaty 
“what Doctor Bryerly said; and I 
implore of you, Maud, to think of it 
seriously; and when you come to me, 
you shall do so with the intention of 
remaining with me.” 

“ Now, Cousin Monica, is this fair: 
you and Doctor Bryerly both talk in 
the same awful way to me; and, I as- 
sure you, you don’t know how nerv- 
ous [ am sometimes, and yet you 
won’t, either of you, say what you 
mean. Now, Monica, dear cousin, 
won't you tell me ?” 

‘You see, dear, it is so lonely ; it’s 
a strange place, and he so odd. I 
don’t like the place, and I don’t like 
him. I’ve tried, but I can’t, and I 
think I never shall. He may be a 
very—what’ was it that good little 
silly curate at Know] used to call him? 
—a very advanced Christian—that 
is it, and I hope he is; but if he is 
only what he used to be, his utter 
seclusion from society removes the 
only check, except personal fear—and 
he never had much of that—upon a 
very bad man. And you must know, 
my dear Maud, what a prize you are, 
and what an immense trust it is.” 

Suddenly Cousin Monica stopped 
short, and looked at me as if she had 
gone too far. 

“ But, you know, Silas may be very 
good now, although he was wild and 
selfish in his young days. Indeed 
I don’t know what to make of 
him; but Iam sure when you have 
thought it over, you will agree with 
me and Doctor Bryerly, that you 
must not stay here.” 

It was vain trying to induce my 
Cousin to be more explicit. 

“T hope to see you at Elverston, in 
a very few days. I will shame Silas 
into letting you come. I don’t like 
his reluctance.” 

“But don’t you think he must 
know that Milly would require some 
little outfit before her visit.” 

“Well, I can’t say. I hope that is 
all; but, be it what it may, T’ll make him 
let you come, and immediately too.” 

After she had gone, I experienced 
a repetition of those undefined dread- 
ful doubts, which had tortured me 
for some time after 7 conversation 
with Doctor Bryerly. 1 had truly said 
I was well aaah contented with 
my mode of life here, for I had been 
trained at Knowl to a solitude very 
nearly as profound, 
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CHAPTER XL. 


IN WHICH I MAKE DUDLEY RUTHYN'S ACQUAINTANCE. 


My correspondence about this time 
was not very extensive. About 
once a fortnight a letter from honest 
Mrs. Rusk conveyed to me how the 
dogs and ponies were, in queer En- 
glish, oddly spelt ; some village gos- 
sip, a critique upon Doctor Clay’s 
or the curate’s last sermon, and some 
severities generally upon the Dissen- 
ters’ doings, with loves to Mary 
Quince, and all good wishes to me. 
Sometimes a welcome letter from 
cheerful Cousin Monica; and now, to 
vary the series, a copy of com- 
plimentary verses, without a signa- 
ture, very adoring—very like Byron, 
I then fancied, and now, I must con- 
fess, rather vapid. Could I doubt 
from whom they came? 

I had received, about a month after 
my arrival, a copy of verses in the 
same hand, in a plaintive ballad style, 
of the soldierly sort, in which the 
writer said, that as living his sole 
object was to please me, so dying 
I should be his latest thought ; and 
some more poetic impieties; asking 
only in return, that when the storm 
of battle had swept over, I should 
“ shed a tear” on seeing “the oak lie, 
where he fell.”” Of course, about this 
lugubrious pun, there could be no 
misconception. The Captain was, un- 
mistakably, indicated; and I was so 
moved that I could no longer retain 
my secret; but walking with Milly 
that day, confided the little romance 
to that unsophisticated listener, under 
the chestnut trees. The lines were 
so amorously dejected, and yet so 
heroically redolent of blood and gun- 
powder, that Milly and I agreed that 
the writer must be on the verge of a 
sanguinary campaign. 

It was not easy to get at Uncle 
Silas’s “ Morning Chronicle,” which 
we fancied would explain these hor- 
rible allusions ; but Milly bethought 
her of a sergeant in the militia, resid- 
ing in Feltram, who knew the desti- 
nation and quarters of every regi- 

- ment in the service ; and circuitously, 
from this authority, we learned, to 
my infinite relief, that Captain Oak- 
ley’s regiment had still two years to 
sojourn in England. : 

i was summoned one evening by 


old L’Amour to my uncle’s room. 
I remember his appearance that even- 
ing so well, as he lay back in his 
chair : the pillow ; the white @lare of 
his strange eye; his feeble, painful 
smnile. 

“You'll excuse my not rising, dear 
Maud, I am so miserably this even- 
ing.” 

expressed my respectful condo- 
lence. 

“Yes ; I am to be pitied ; but pit 
is of no use, dear,’ he murmured, 
peevishly. “I sent for you to make 
you acquainted with your cousin, my 
son. Where are you, Dudley ?” 

A figure seated in a low lounging 
chair, at the other side of the fire, 
and which till then I had not ob- 
served, at these words, rose up a 
little slowly, like a man stiff after a 
day’s hunting; and I beheld witha 
shock that held my breath, and fixed 
my eyes upon him in a wild stare, 
the young man whom I had encoun- 
tered at Church Scarsdale, on the 
day of my unpleasant excursion there 
with Madame, and who, to the best 
of my belief, was also’ one of that 
ruffianly party who had so unspeak- 
ably terrified me in’ the warren at 
Knowl. 

I suppose I looked very much af- 
frighted. If I had been looking at a 
ghost I could not have felt much 
more scared and incredulous. 

When I was able to turn my eyes 
upon my uncle he was not looking at 
me, but with a glimmer of that smile 
with which a father looks on a 
son whose youth and comeliness he 
admires, his white face was turned 
towards the young man, in whom I 
beheld nothing but the image of 
odious and dreadful associations. 

“Come, sir,” said my uncle, “we 
must not be too modest. Here’s your 
Cousin Maud—what do you say ?” 

“ How are ye, Miss ?” be said, with 


a sheepish grin. 


“Miss! Come,come. Miss usno 
Misses,” said my uncle; “she is 
Maud, and - Dudley, or I mistake ; 
or we shall have you calling Milly, 
madam. She'll not refuse you her 
hand, I venture to think. Come, 
young gentleman, speak for yourself,’ 
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“Howare ye, Maud?” he said, doing 
his best, and drawing near, he ex- 
tended his hand. ‘ You’re welcome 
to Bartram-Haugh, Miss.” 

“Kiss your cousin, sir. Where’s 
your gallantry? On my honour, I 
disown you, if you behave so,” ex- 
claimed my uncle, with more energy 
than he had shown before. 

With a clumsy effort, and a grin 
halfsheepish, half impudent, he grasp- 
ed my hand and advanced his face. 
The imminent salute gave me strength 
to spring back a step or two, and he 
hesitated. 

My uncle laughed peevishly. 

“Well, well, that will do, I sup- 
pose. In my time first-cousins did 
not meet like strangers ; but, perhaps, 
we were wrong ; we are learning mo- 
desty from the Americans, and old 
English ways are too gross for us.” 

“T have—I’ve seen him before— 
that is ;’ and at this point I stopped. 

My uncle turned his strange glare, 
in a sort of scowl of inquiry, upon 


e. 

“Oh !—hey ! why this is news. You 
never toldme. Where have you met, 
eh, Dudley ?”’ 


“T never saw her in my days, so 
far as I knows,” said the young man. 


“No! Well, then, Maud, will you 
enlighten us,” said Uncle Silas, coldly. 
“T did see that young gentleman 
before,” I faltered. 
* “Meaning me, ma’am ?” he asked, 
coolly. « 

“Yes—certainly you. I did, Un- 
cle,” answered I. 

“ And where was it, my dear? Not 
at Knowl, I fancy. Poor dear Aus- 
tin did not trouble me or mine much 
with his hospitalities.” 

This was not a pleasant tone to 
take in speaking of his dead brother 
and enainabe ; but at the moment I 
was too much engaged upon the one 
point to observe it. 

“T met”— I could not say my cousin 
—“T met him, Uncle—your son—that 
young gentleman—I saw him, I should 
say, at Church Scarsdale, and after- 
wards with 
warren at Knowl. It was the night 
our gamekeeper was beaten.” 

“Well, Dudley, what do you say 
to that ?” asked Uncle Silas. 

“T never was at them places, so 
help me. I don’t know where they 
be ; and I never set eyes on the young 
lady before, as I hope to be saved, in 
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all my days,” said he, with a coun- 
tenance so unchanged and an air so 
confident that I began to think I 
must be the dupe of one of those 
strange resemblances which have been 
known to lead to positive identifica- 
tions in the witness-box, which have 
afterwards proved to be utterly mis- 
taken. 

“You look so—so uncomfortable, 
Maud, at the idea of having seen 
him before, that I hardly wonder at 
the vehemence of his denial. There 
was plainly something disagreeable ; 
but you see as respects him it is a 
total mistake. My boy was always a 
truth-telling fellow—you may rely 
implicitly on what he says. You 
were not at those places ?” 

“T wish I may be——” began the 
ingenuous youth, with increased vehe- 
mence. 

“There, there—that will do; your 
honour and word, as a gentleman— 
and that you are, though a poor one— 
will quite satisfy your Cousin Maud. 
Am I right, my dear? I do assure 

ou, as a gentleman, I never knew 

im to say the thing that was not.” 

So Mr. Dudley Ruthyn began, not 
to curse, but to swear, in the pre- 
scribed form, that he had never seen 
me before, or the places I had named, 
“since I was weaned, by ——” 

“ That’s enough—now, shake hands, 
if you won’t kiss, like cousins,” inter- 
rupted my uncle. 

And very uncomfortably I did lend 
him my hand to shake. 

“You'll want some supper, Dud- 
ley, so Maud and I will excuse your 
going. Good-night, my dear boy,” 
and he smiled and waved him from 
the room. 

“That’s as fine a young fellow, Z 
think, as any English father can boast 
for his son—true, brave, and kind, 
and quite an Apollo. Did you ob- 
serve how finely proportioned he is, 
and whut exquisite features the fellow 
has got. He’s rustic and rough, as 
you see; but a year or two in the 
militia—I’ve a promise of a commis- 
sion for him—he’s too old for the 
line—will form and polish him. He 
wants nothing but manner, and that 
will form him ; and I protest when - 
he has had a little drilling of that 
kind, I do believe he’ll be as pretty a 
fellow as you’d find in England.” 

T listened with amazement. I could 
discover nothing but what was dis- 
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eable in the horrid bumpkin, and 
thought such an instance of the blind- 
ness of parental partiality was hardly 
credible. 

I looked down, dreading another 
direct appeal to my judgment; and 
Unele Silas, I suppose, referred those 
downcast looks to maiden modesty, 
for he forbore to task mine by any 
new interrogatory. 

Dudley Ruthyn’s cool and resolute 
denial of ever having seen me or 
the places I had named, and the in- 
flexible serenity of his countenance 
while doing so, did very much shake 
my confidence in my own identifica- 
tion of him. I could not be quite 
certain that the person I had seen at 
Church Scarsdale was the very same 
whom I afterwards saw at Knowl. 
A general resemblance, and two or 
three unpleasant points of likeness, 
strongly marked, would be sufficient 
to impress me, having originally seen 
the persons in question for so brief a 
time; and now, in this particular 
instance, after the lapse of a still lon- 
ger period, could I be perfectly certain 
that my memory, deceived by some 
accidental points of resemblance, had 
not duped me, and wronged my cou- 
sin, Dudley Ruthyn ! 

I suppose my uncle had expected 
from me some sign of acquiescence in 
his splendid estimate of his cub, and 
was nettled at my silence. After a 
short interval he said— 

“T’ve seen something of the world 
in my day, and I can say, without a 
misgiving of partiality, that Dudley 
is the material of a perfect English 
gentleman. I’m not blind, of course— 
the training must be supplied ; a year 
or two of good models, active self- 
criticism, and good society. I simply 
say that the material is there.” 

Here was another interval of si- 
lence. 

“And now tell me, ¢iild, what 
these recollections of Church— 
Church —what ?” 

“Church Scarsdale,” I supplied. 

“Yes, thank you—Church Scars- 
dale and Knowl—are ?”’ 

So I related my stories as well as I 
could. 

“Well, dear Maud, the adventure 
of Church Scarsdale is hardly so ter- 
rific as I expected,” said Uncle Silas, 
with a cold little laugh ; “and I don’t 
see, if he had really Seas the hero of 


it, why he should shrink from avow- 
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ing it. I know Z should not. And 
I really can’t say that your pic-ni¢ 
party in the grounds of Knowl has 
frightened me much more. A lady 
waiting in the carriage, and two or 
three tipsy young men. Her presence 
seems to me a guarantee that no mis- 
chief was meant; but champagne is 
the soul of frolic, and a row with the 
Poa a natural consequence, 
t happened to me once—forty years 
ago, when I was a wild young buck— 
one of the worst rows I ever was in.” 

And Uncle Silas poured some eau- 
de-cologne over the corner of his 
handkerchief, and touched histemples 
with it. 

“If my boy had been there, I do 
assure you—and I know him—he 
wouldsay so at once. I fancy he would 
rather boast of it. I never knew him 
utter an untruth. When you know 
him a little you'll say so.” 

With these words Uncle Silasleaned 
back exhausted, and languidly poured 
some of his favourite eau-de-cologne 
over the palms of his hands, nodded 
a farewell, and, in a whisper, wished 
me good-night. 

“ Dudley's come,” whispered Milly, 
taking me under the arm as I entered 
the lobby. “ButI don’t care : he never 
gives me nout; and he gets money 
from governor, as much as he likes, 
and I neverasixpence. It’s ashame!” 

So there was no great love between 
the only son and only daughter of the 
younger line of the Ruthyns. 

I was curious to learn all that Milly 
could tell me of this new inmate of 
Bartram-Haugh ; and Milly was com- 
municative without having a great 
deal to relate, and what I heard from 
her tended to confirm my own disa- 
greeable impressions about him. She 
wasafraidof him. Hewas “a woundy 
ugly customer in a wax, she could tell 
me.” He was the only one “she ever 
knowed as had pluck to jaw the 
governor.” But he was “afeard on 
the governor, too.” 

His visits to Bartram-Haugh, I 
heard, were desultory ; and this, to my 
relief, would probably’ not outlast a 
week or a fortnight. “He was such 
a fashionable cove;” he was always 
“a gadding about, mostly to Liver- 
pool or Birmingham, and sometimes 
to Lunnun, itself.” He was “keeping 
company one time wi’ Beauty, gover- 
nor thought, and he was plaguy afeard 
he’d a married her ; but that was all 
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bosh and nonsense ; an’ Beauty would 
lave none of his chaff and wheed- 
ling, for she liked Tom Brice ;” and 
Milly thought that Dudley never 
“cared a crack of a whip for her.” 
He used to go to the windmill to have 
“a smoke wi’-Pegtop ;” and he was a 
member of the Feltram Club, that 
met at the “Plume o’ Feathers.” 
He was “arare goodshot,” she heard; 
and “he was before the justices for 
poaching, but they could make nothing 
ot.” And the governor said “it was 
all through spite of him—for they 
hates us for being better blood than 
they.” And “all but the squires and 
they upstart folk loves Dudley, he be 
so handsome and gay—thof he be a 
bit cross at home.” And, “governor 
says, he’ll be a Parliament man yet, 
spite o’ them all.” 

Next morning, when our breakfast 
was nearly ended, Dudley tapped at 
the window with the end of tis clay 

ipe—a “ churchwarden” Milly called 
it—just such a long curved pipe as 
Joe Willett is made to hold between 
his lips in those charming illustra- 
tions of “Barnaby Rudge”—which we 
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all know so well—and lifting his 
“wide-a-wake” with a burlesque salu- 
tation, which, I suppose, would have 
charmed the “Plume of Feathers,” 
he dropped, kicked, and caught his 
“ wide-a-wake,” with an agility and 
a gravity as he replaced it, so inex- 
pressibly humorous, that Milly ex- 
ploded in a loud fit of laughter, with 
the ejaculation— 

“Did you ever !” 

It was odd how repulsively my 
confidence in my original identifica- 
tion alwas revived on unexpectedly 
seeing Dudley after an interval. 

I could perceive that this piece of 
comic by-play was meant to make a 
suitable impression upon me. I re- 
ceived it, however, with a killing 
rravity ; and after a word or two to 

illy, he lounged away, having first 
broken his pipe, bit by bit, into pieces, 
which he balanced in turn on his nose 
and on his chin, from which features 
he jerked them into bis mouth, with 
a precision which, along with his ex- 
cellent pantomime of eating them, 
highly excited Milly’s mirth and ad- 
miration. 


CHAPTER XLI. 


MY COUSIN DUDLEY. 


GREATLY to my satisfaction this en- 
gaging person did not appear again 
that day. But next day Milly told 
me that my uncle had taken him to 
task for the neglect with which he 
was treating us. 

“He did pitch into him, sharp and 
short, and not a word from he, onl 
sulky like; and I so frightened, 
durst not a’most look up; and they 
said a lot I could not make head or 
tail on ; and governor ordered me out 
o’ the room, and fain I was to go; and 
so they had it out atween them.’ 

Milly could throw no light what- 
soever upon the adventures at Church 
Scarsdale and Knowl; and I was left 
still in doubt, which sometimes os- 
cillated one way and sometimes an- 
other. But, on the whole, I could 
not shake off the misgivings which 
constantly recurred and pointed very 
obstinately to Dudley as the hero of 
those odious scenes. 

Oddly enough, though, I now felt 
far less confident upon the point than 
I did at first sight. I had begun to 


distrust my memory, and to suspect 
my fancy; but of this there could be 
no question, that between the person 
so unpleasantly linked in my remem- 
brance with those scenes and Dudley 
Ruthyn, a striking, though possibly 
only a general resemblance must exist. 

Milly was certainly right as to the 
gist of Uncle Silas’s injunctions, for 
we saw more of Dudley henceforward. 

He was shy; he was impudent; 
he was awkward; he was conceited;— 
altogether a most intolerable bump- 
kin. Though he sometimes flushed 
and stammered, and never for a mo- 
ment was at his ease in my presence, 
yet, to my inexpressible disgust, there 
was a self-complacency in his man- 
ner, and a kind of triumph in his 
leer, which very plainly told me how 
satisfied he was as to the nature of 
the impression he was making upon 
me. 

I would have given worlds to tell 
him how odious Ethought him. Pro- 
bably, however, he would not have 
believed me. Perhaps he fancied 
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that “ladies” affected airs of indiffer- 
ence and repulsion to cover their real 
feelings. I never looked at or spoke 
to him when I could avoid either, and 
then it was as briefly as I could. To 
do him justice, however, he seemed to 
have no liking for our society, and 
certainly never seemed altogether 
comfortable in it. 

1 find it hard to write quite impar- 
tially even of Dudley Ruthyn’s per- 
anak appearance; but, with an effort, 
I confess that his features were good, 
and his figure not amiss, though a 
little fattish. He had light whiskers, 
light hair, and a pink complexion, and 
very good blue eyes. So far my 
uncle was right ; and if he had been 
perfectly gentlemanlike he really 
might have passed for a handsome 
man in the judgment of some critics. 

But there was that odious mixture 
of mauvaise honte and impudence, a 
clumsiness, a slyness, and a conscious- 
ness in his bearing and countenance, 
not distinctly boorish, but ow, which 
turned his good looks into an ugli- 
ness more intolerable than that of 
feature;and a corresponding vulgarity 
pervading his dress, his demeanour, 
and his very walk, marred what- 
ever good points his figure possessed. 
If you take all this into account, with 
the ominous and startling misgivings 
constantly recurring, you will under- 
stand the mixed feelings of anger and 
disgust with which I received the 
admiration he favoured me with. 

Gradually he grew less constrained 
in my presence, and certainly his 
manners were not improved by his 
growing ease and confidence. 

He came in while Milly and I were 
at luncheon, jumped up, with a “right- 
about face” performed in the air, sit- 
ting on the sideboard, whence grin- 
ning slyly and kicking his heels, he 
leered at us. 

a ye eat a bit, Dudley?” asked 
illy. 

“ No, lass; but I'll look at ye, and 
maybe drink a drop for company.” 

And suiting the action to the word, 
he took a sportsman’s flask from his 
pocket; and helping himself to a large 
glass and a decanter, he compounded 
a glass of strong brandy and water, as 
he talked and refreshed himself with 
it from time to time. 

“Curate’s up wi’ the governor,” 
he said, with a grin. “I wanted a 
word wi’ him ; but I s’pose Pll hardly 
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git in this hour or more; they’re a 
praying and disputing, and a Bible 
chopping as usual. Ha, ha! But 
*twont hold much longer, old Wyat 
says, now that Uncle Austin’s dead; 
there’s nout to be made o’ praying 
and that work no longer, and it don’t 
pay of itself.” 

“O fie! For shame o’ ye, ye sin- 
ner!” laughed Milly. “He wasn’t 


in a church this five years, he says, 

and then only to meet a young lady. 

em, baint he a sinner, 
e? 


aud—baint 


Dudley, grinning, looked with a 
languishing slyness at me, biting the 
edge of his wide-awake, which he 
held over his breast. 

Dudley Ruthyn probably thought 
there was a manly and desperate sort 
of fascination in the impiety he pro- 
fessed. 

“T wonder, Milly,” said I, “at 
your laughing. How can you laugh?” 

“You'd have me cry, would ye ?” 
answered Milly. 

“T certainly would not have you 
laugh,” I replied. 

“T know I wish some one ’ud cry 
for me, and I know who,” said Dud- 
ley, in what he meant for a very en- 
gaging way, and looked at me as if 
he thought I must feel flattered by 
his caring to have my tears. 

Instead of crying, however, I lean- 
ed back in my chair, and began quiet- 
ly to turn over the pages of Walter 
Scott’s poems, which f and Milly were 
then reading in the evenings. 

The tone in which this odious 
young man spoke of his father, his 
coarse mention of mine, and his low 
boasting of his irreligion, disgusted 
me more than ever with him. 

“They parsons be slow coaches— 
awful slow. Ill have a good bit to 
wait, I s’pose. I should be three 
niles away and more by this time 
—drat it!’ He was eyeing the leg- 
ging of the foot which he held up 
while he spoke, as if calculating how 
far away the limb should have carried 
him by that time. ‘“ Why can’t folk 
do their Bible and prayers o’ Sundays, 
and get it off their stomachs? I say, 
Milly, lass, will ye see if the governor 
be done wi’ the curate. Do. I'ma 
losing the whole day along o’ him.” 

Milly jumped up, accustomed to 
obey her brother, and as she passed 
me, whispered, with a wink— 

“ Money.” 
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And away she went. Dudley 
whistled a tune, and swung his foot 
like a pendulum, as he followed her 
with his side glance. 

“T say, itis a hard case, Miss, a 
Jad spirit should be kept so tight. 
I havn’t a shilling but what comes 
through his fingers ; an’ drat the six- 
pence he'll gi’ me till he knows the 
reason why.” 


“Perhaps,” I said, “my uncle 


thinks you should earn some for your- 


“T’d like to know how a fella’s 
to earm money now-a-days. You 
wouldn’t have a gentleman to keep a 
shop, I fancy. But Pll ha’ a fistful 
jist now, and no thanks to he. 
Them executors, you know, owes me 
a dealo’ money. Very honest chaps, 
of course; but they’re cursed slow 
about paying, I know.” 

I made no remark upon this ele- 
gant allusion to the executors of my 
dear father’s will. 

‘* An’ I tell ye, Maud, whenI git the 
tin, I know who ll buy a farin’ for. 
I do, lass.” 

The odious creature drawled this 
with a sidelong leer, which, I sup- 
pose, he fancied quite irresistible. 

I am one of those unfortunate per- 
sons who always blushed when I most 
wished to look indifferent; and now, 
to my inexpressible chagrin, with its 
accustomed perversity, I felt the blush 
mount to my cheeks, and glow even 
on my forehead. 

I saw that he perceived this most 
disconcerting indication of asentiment 
the very idea of which was so detes- 
table, that, equally enraged with my- 
self and with him, I did not know 
how to exhibit my contempt and in- 
dignation. 

istaking the cause of my discom- 
posure, Mr. Dudley Ruthyn laughed 
with an insufferable suavity. 

“ And there’s some’at, lass, I must 
have in return. Honour thy father, 
you know; you would not ha’ me 
disobey the governor? No, you 
wouldn’t—would ye ?” 

I darted at him a look which I 
hoped would have quelled his imper- 
tinence; but I blushed most provok- 
ingly—more violently than ever. 

“Td back them eyes again’ the 
county, I would,” he exclaimed, with 
acondescending enthusiasm. “You're 
awful pretty, you are,Maud. I don’t 
know what came over me t’other 
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night when governor told me to buss 
ye; but, dang it, ye shan’t deny me 
now, and I’ll havea kiss, lass, in spite 
o’ thy blushes.” 

He jumped from his elevated seat 
on the sideboard, and came swagger- 
ing toward me, with an odious grin, 
and his arms extended. I started to 
my feet, absolutely transported with 
fury. 
“Drat me, if she baint a-going to 
fight me!” he chuckled, humorously. 

“Come, Maud, you would not be ii 
natured, sure? Arter all, it’s only 
our duty. Governor bid us kiss, 
didn’t he ?” 

“Don’t—don’t, sir. Stand back, 
or Pll call the servants.” 

And as it was I began to scream 
for Milly. 

“There’s howit is wi’ all they cattle! 
You never knows your own mind— 
ye don’t,” he said, surlily. “You 
make such a row about a bit o’ play. 
Drop it, will you? There’s no one a 
harming you—is there? J’m not, for 
sartain.” 

And, with an angry chuckle, he 
turned on his heel, and left the room. 

I think I was perfectly right to re- 
sist, with all the vehemence of which 
I was capable, this attempt to assume 
an intimacy which, notwithstanding 
my uncle’s opinion to the contrary, 
seemed to me like an outrage. 

Milly found me alone—not fright- 
ened, but very angry. I had quite 
made up my mind to complain to m 
uncle, but the curate was still wit 
him ; and, by the time he had gone, 
I was cooler. My awe of my uncle 
had returned. I fancied that he would 
treat the whole affair as a mere play- 
ful piece of gallantry. So, with the 
comfortable conviction that he had 
had a lesson, and would think twice 
before repeating his impertinence, I 
resolved, with Milly’s approbation, to 
leave matters as they were. 

Dudley, greatly to my comfort, was 
huffed with me, and hardly appeared, 
and was sulky and silent when he 
did. I lived then in the pleasant 
anticipation of his departure, which, 
Milly thought, would be very soon. 

My uncle had his Bible and his 
consolations; but it cannot have been 
pleasant to this old roué, converted 
though he was—this refined man of 
fashion—to see his son grow up an 
outcast, and a Tony Lumpkin; for 
whatever he may have thought of his 
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natural gifts, he must have known 
how mere a boor he was. 

I try to recall my then impressions 
of my uncle’s character. Grizly and 
chaotic the image rises—silver head 
—feet of clay. Ias yet knew little 
of him. 

I began to perceive that he was 
what Mary Quince used to call “dread- 
ful particular” —I suppose a little sel- 
fish and impatient. He used to get 
cases of turtle from Liverpool. He 
drank claret and hock for his health, 
and eat woodcock and other light 
and salutary dainties for the same 
reason ; and was petulant and vicious 
about the cooking of these and the 
flavour and clearness of his coffee. 

His conversation waseasy, polished, 
and, with a sentimental glazing, cold; 
but across this artificial talk, with 
its French rhymes, racy phrases, and 
fluent eloquence, like astreak of angry 
light, would, at intervals, suddenly 
gleam some dismal thought of re- 
ligion. I never could quite satisfy 
myself whether they were affecta- 
tions or genuine, like intermittent 
thrills of pain. 

The light of his large eyes was very 

eculiar. I can liken it to nothing 

ut the sheen of intense moonlight 
on burnished metal. But that can- 
not express it. It glared white and 
suddenly—almost fatuous. I thought 
of Moore’s lines whenever I looked 
on it :— 


“Oh, ye dead! oh, ye dead! whom we 
know by the light you give 

From your cold gleaming eyes, though 
you move like men who live.” 


I never saw in any other eye the least 
glimmer of the same baleful efful- 
gence. His fits, too—his hover- 
ings between life and death—be- 
tween intellect and insanity—a du- 
bious, marsh-fire existence, horrible 
to look on. 

I was puzzled even to comprehend 
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his feelings toward his children. 
Sometimes it seemed to me that he 
was ready to lay down his soul for 
them ; at others, he looked and spoke 
almost as if he hated them. He 
talked as if the image of death was 
always before him, yet he took a 
terrible interest in life, while seem- 
ingly dozing away his days in sight 
of his coffin. 

Oh ! Uncle Silas, tremendous figure 
in the past, burning always in 
memory in the same awful lights ; 
the fixed white face of scorn and an- 
cuish! Itseemsasif the Woman of 
Endor had led me to that chamber 
and showed me a spectre. 

Dudley had not left Bartram Haugh 
when a little note reached me from 


Lady Knollys. It said— 


“DEAREST Maup,—I have written 
by this post to Silas, beseeching a 
loan of you and my Cousin Milly. I 
see no reason your uncle can possibly 
have for refusing me ; and, therefore, 
I count confidently on seeing you 
both at Elverston to-morrow, to stay 
for at least a week. I have hardly 
a creature to meet you. I have been 
disappointed in several visiters ; but, 
another tinie, we shall have a gayer 
house. Tell Milly—with my love— 
that I will not forgive her if she fails 
to accompany you. 

“ Believe me ever your affectionate 
cousin, 

“Monica Kno.tys.” 


Milly and I were both afraid that 
Uncle Silas would refuse his consent, 
although we could not divine any 
sound reason for his doing so, and 
there were many in favour of his im- 
proving the opportunity of allowing 
poor Milly to see some persons of her 
own sex above the rank of menials. 

At about twelve o’clock my uncle 
sent for us, and, to our great delight, 
announced his consent, and wished 
us a very happy excursion. 


CHAPTER XLII. 


ELVERSTON AND ITS PEOPLE. 


So Milly and I drove through the 
gabled ni.“ street of Feltram next 
day. We saw my gracious cousin 
smoking with a man like a groom, at 
the door of the “Plume of Feathers.” 
I drew myself back as we passed, and 


Milly popped her head out of the 
window. 

“T’m blessed,” said she, laughing, 
“if he hadn’t his thumb to his nose, 
and windin’ up his little finger, the 
way he does wi’ old Wyat—L’ Amour, 
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ye know ; and you may be sure he 
said something funny, for Jim Jolliter 
was laughin’ and spittin’, wi’ his pipe 
in his hand. 

“T wish I had not seen him, Milly. 
I feel as if it was unlucky. He always 
looks so cross ; and I daresay he wished 
us some ill,” I said. 

“No, no, lass, ye don’t know Dud- 
ley; if he wor angered he’d say nout 
that’s funny, no, he’s not vexed, only 
shamming vexed.” 

The scenery through which we 
assed was very pretty. The road 
sought us through a narrow and 
wooded glen. Such studies of ivied 
rocks and twisted roots! A little 
stream tinkled lonelily through the 
darkened hollow. Poor Milly! In her 
odd way she made herself companion- 
able. I have sometimes fancied an 
enjoyment of natural scenery not so 
mucli a faculty as an acquirement. 
It is so exquisite in the instructed, 
so strangely absent in uneducated 
humanity. But certainly with Milly 
it was inborn and hearty; and so she 
could enter into my raptures, and re- 
quite them. 

Then over one of those beautiful 
Derbyshire moors we drove, and so 
into a wide wooded hollow, where 
was our first view of Cousin Monica’s 
pretty gabled house, beautified with 
that indescribable air of shelter and 
comfort which belongs to an old Eng- 
lish residence, with old timber grouped 
round it, and something in its aspect 
of the quaint old times and by-gone 
merrymakings, and which seems to 
say sadly, but genially, “Come in: I 
bid you welcome. For two hundred 
years, or more, have I been the home 
of this beloved old family, whose 
generations I have seen in the cradle 
and in the coffin, and whose mirth 
and afflictions and hospitalities I re- 
member. All their friends, like you, 
were welcome ; and you, like them, will 
here enjoy the bright illusions that 
sweeten the sad conditions of mortal- 
ity ; and like them you will go your 
way, and others succeed you, ’till at 
last I, too, shall yield to the general 
law of decay, and disappear.” 

By this time poor Milly had grown 
very nervous, a state which she de- 
scribed in such very odd phraseology 

as threw me, in spite of myself—for I 
affected an impressive gravity in lec- 
turing her upon her language—into a 
hearty fit of laughter. 
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I must mention, however, that in 
certain important points Milly was 
very essentially reformed. Her dress, 
though not very fashionable, was no 
longer absurd. And I had drilled her 
into speaking and laughing quietly ; 
and for the rest I trusted to the in- 
dulgence which is always, I think, 
more honestly and easily obtained 
from well-bred than from under-bred 
people. 

Cousin Monica was out when we 
arrived ; but we found that she had 
arranged a double-bedded room for 
me and Milly, greatly to our content ; 
and good Mary Quince was placed in 
the dressing-room beside us. 

We had only just commenced our 
toilet when our hostess entered, as 
usual in high spirits, welcomed and 
kissed us both again and again. She 
was, indeed, in extraordinary delight, 
for she had anticipated some strata- 
gem or evasion to prevent our visit ; 
and in her usual way spake her mind 
as frankly about Uncle Silas to poor 
Milly as she used to do of my dear 
father to me. 

“T did not think he would let you 
come without a battle; and you know 
if he chose to be obstinate it would 
not have been easy to get you out of 
the enchanted ground, for so it seems 
to be with that awful old wizard in 
the midst of it. I mean, Silas, your 
papa, my dear. Honestly, is not he 
strikingly like Michael Scott?” 

“T never saw him,” answered poor 
Milly. “At least, as I’m aweer on,” 
she added, perceiving us smile. “But 
I do think he’s a thought like old 
Michael Dobbs, that sells the ferrets, 
belike ye mean he ?” 

“Why, you told me, Maud, that 
you and Milly were reading Walter 
Scott’s poems. Well, no matter. 
Michael Scott, my dear, was a dead 
wizard, with ever so much silvery 
hair, lying in his grave for ever so 
many years, with just life enough to 
scowl when they took his book; and 
you'll find him in the ‘Lay of the 

st Minstrel,’ exactly like your 
papa, my dear. And my people tell 
me that your brother Dudley has been 
seen drinking and smoking about 
Feltram this week. How long does 
he remain at home? Not very long, 
eh? And, Maud, dear, he has not been 
making love to you? Well, I see; 
of course he has. And apropos of 
love-making, I hope that impudent 
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creature, Charles Oakley, has not been 
teazing you with notes or verses.” 

“*’Deed but he has though,” inter- 
posed Miss Milly; a good deal to my 
chagrin, for I saw no particular rea- 
son for placing his verses in Cousin 
Monica’s hands. So I confessed the 
two little copies of verses, with the 
qualification, however, that I did not 
know from whom they came. 

“Well now, dear Maud, have not 
I told you fifty times over to have 
nothing to say to him. I’ve found 
out, my dear, he plays, and he is very 
much in debt. I’ve made a vow to pay 
no more for him. I’ve been such a fool, 
you have no notion ; and I’m speak- 
ing, you know, against myself; it 
would be such a relief if he were to 
find a wife to support him ; and he 
has been, I’m told, very sweet upon 
a rich old maid—a_button-maker’s 
sister, in Manchester.” 

This arrow was well shot. 

“But don’t be frightened : you are 
richer as well as younger; and, no 
doubt, will have your choice first, 
my dear; and in the meantime, I 
dare say, those verses, like Falstaff’s 
billet-doux, you know, are doing double 
duty.” 

I laughed, but the button-maker 
was a secret trouble to me; and I 
would have given I know not what 
that Captain Oakley were one of the 
company, that I might treat him with 
the refined contempt which his deserts 
and my dignity demanded. 

Cousin Monica busied herself about 
Milly’s toilet, and was a very useful 
lady’s maid, chatting in her own way 
all the time; and, at last, tapping 
Milly under the chin with her finger, 
she said, very complacently— 

“T think I have succeeded, Miss 
Milly ; look in the glass. She really 
is a very pretty creature.” 

And Milly blushed, and looked 
with a shy gratification, which made 
her still prettier, on the mirror. 

Milly indeed was very pretty. She 
looked much taller now that her 
dresses were made of the usuallength. 
A little plump she was, beautifull 
- with such azure eyes, and rich 

air. 

“The more you laugh the better, 
Milly, for you’ve got very pretty 
teeth—very pretty ; and if you were 
my daughter, or if your father would 
become president of a college of 
magicians, and give you up to me, I 
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venture to say I would place you very 
well; and even as it is we must try, 
my dear.” 

So down to the drawing-room we 
went ; and Cousin Monica entered, 
leading us both by the hands. 

By this time the shutters were 
closed, and the drawing-room de- 
pendent on the pleasant glow of the 
fire, and the slight provisional illu- 
mination usual before dinner. 

“ Here are my two cousins,” began 
Lady Knollys : “this is Miss Ruthyn, 
of Knowl, whom I take the liberty 
of calling Maud ; and this is Miss 
Millicent Ruthyn, Silas’s daughter, 
you know, whom I venture to call 
Milly ; and they are very pretty, as 
you will see, when we get a little 
more light, and they know it very 
well themselves.” 

And as she spoke, a frank-eyed, 
gentle, prettyish lady, not so tall as 
I, but with a very kind face, rose up 
from a book of prints, and, smiling, 
took our hands. 

She was by no means young, as I 
then counted youth—past thirty, I 
suppose—and with an air that was 
very quiet, and friendly, and engaging. 
She had never been a mere fashion- 
able woman plainly ; but she had the 
ease and polish of the best society, and 
seemed to take a kindly interest both 
in Milly and me ; and Cousin Monica 
called her Mary, and sometimes Polly. 
That was all I knew of her for the 
present. 

So very pleasantly the time passed 
by ‘till the dressing-bell rang, and 
we ran away to our room. 

“Did I say anything very bad ?” 
asked poor Milly, standing exactly 
before me, so soon as our door was 
shut— 

“Nothing, Milly; you are doing 
admirably.” 

* And do I look a great fool, don’t 
I?” she demanded. 

“You look extremely pretty, Milly ; 
and not a bit like a fool.” 

“T watch everything. I think I'll 
learn it at last; but it comes a bit 
troublesome at first ; and they do talk 
different from what I used—you were 
right there, sure.” 

When we returned to the drawing- 
room, we found the party already 
assembled, and chatting, evidently 
with spirit. 

The village doctor, whose name I 
forget, a small man, grey, with shrewd 
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grey eyes, sharp and fiery nose, whose 
conflagration extended to his rugged 
cheeks, and touched his chin and 
forehead, was conversing, no doubt 
sreeably, with Mary, as Cousin 
Honics called her guest. 
Over my shoulder Milly whisper- 


- 

“Mr. Carysbroke.” 

And Milly was quiteright : that gen- 
tleman chatting with Lady Knollys, 
hiselbow resting on the chimney-piece, 
was, indeed, our acquaintance of the 
Windmill Wood. He instantly re- 
cognised us, and met us with his 
pleased and ‘intelligent smile. 

“T was just trying to describe to 
Lady Knollys the charming scenery 
of the Windmill Wood, among which 
I was so fortunate as to make your 
acquaintance, Miss Ruthyn. ven 
in this beautiful county I know of 
nothing prettier.” 

Then he sketched it, as it were, 
with a few light but glowing touches. 

“What a sweet scene,” said 
Cousin Monica: “only think of her 
never bringing me through it. She 
reserves it, I fancy, for her romantic 
adventures; and you, I know, are 
very benevolent, Ilbury, and all that 
kind of thing ; but I am not quite 
certain that you would have walked 
along that narrow parapet, over a 
river, to visit a sick old woman, if 
you had not happened to see two 
as pretty demoiselles on the other 
side.’ . 

“What an ill-natured speech ? I must 
either forfeit my character for dis- 
interested benevolence, so justly ad- 
mired, or disavow a motive that does 
such infinite credit my taste,” ex- 
claimed Mr. Carysbroke. “I think 
a charitable person would have said 
that a philanthropist, in prosecuting 
his virtuous, but perilous vocation, 
was unexpectedly rewarded by a 
vision of angels.” 

“And with these angels loitered 
away the time which ought to have 
been devoted to good Mother Hub- 
bard, in her fit of lumbago, and re- 
turned without having set eyes on 
that afflicted Christian, to amaze his 
worthy sister with poetic babblings 
about wood-nymphs and such pagan 
impieties,” rejoined Lady Knollys. 

“ Well, be just,” he replied, laugh- 
ing: “did not I go next day and see 
the patient ?” 

“Yes; next day you went by the 
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same route—in quest of the dryades, 
I am afraid—and were rewarded by 
the spectacle of Mother Hubbard.” 

“ Will nobody help a humane man 
in difficulties ?’ Mr. Carysbroke ap- 
pealed. 

“T do believe,” said the lady 
whom as yet I knew only as Mary, 
“that every word that Monica says 
is perfectly true.” 

* And if it be so, I’m all the more 
in need of help; truth is simply the 
most dangerous kind of defamation, 
and I really think I’m most cruelly 
persecuted.” 

At this moment dinner was an- 
nounced, and a meek and dapper 
little clergyman, with smooth pink 
cheeks, and tresses parted down the 
middle, whom I had not seen before, 
emerged from shadow. 

This little man was assigned to 
Milly, Mr. Carysbroke to me, and I 
know not how the remaining ladies 
divided the doctor between them. 

That dinner, the first at Elverston, 
I remember as a very pleasant repast. 
Everyone talked—it was impossible 
that conversation should flag where 
Lady Knollys was; and Mr. Carys- 
broke was very agreeable and amusing. 
At the other side of the table the 
little pink curate, I was happy to see, 
was prattling away, with a modest 
fluency, in an under tone to Milly, 
who was following my instructions 
most conscientiously, and speaking 
in so low a key that I could not hear 
at the opposite side one word she 
was saying. 

That night Cousin Monica paid us 
a visit, as we sat chatting by the fire 
in our room ; and I told her— 

“T have just been telling Milly 
what an impression she has made. 
The pretty little clergyman—i/ en 
est épris—he has evidently quite lost 
his heart to her. I dare say he'll 
preach next Sunday on some of King 
Solomon’s wise sayings about the 
irresistible strength of women.” 

“Yes,” said Lady Knollys; “or 
maybe on the sensible text, ‘ Whoso 
findeth a wife findeth a good thing, 
and obtaineth favour,’ and soforth. 
At all events, I may say, Milly, who- 
so findeth a husband such as he 
findeth a tolerably good thing. He 
is an exemplary little creature, second 
son of Sir Harry Biddlepen, with a 
little independent income of his own, 
beside his church revenues of ninety 
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pounds a-year ; and I don’t think a 
more harmless and biddable little hus- 
band could be found anywhere ; and 
I think, Miss Maud, you seemed a 
good deal interested too.” 

I laughed and blushed, I suppose ; 
and Cousin Monica, skipping after 
her wont to quite another matter, 
said in her odd frank way— 

“And how has Silas been ?—not 
cross, I hope, or very queer. There 
was a rumour that your brother, 
Dudley, had gone a soldiering to 
India, Milly, or somewhere ; but that 
was all a story, for he has turned 
up, just as usual. And what does he 
mean to do with himself? He has got 
some money now—your poor father’s 
will, Maud. Surely he doesn’t mean 
to go on lounging and smoking away 
his life among poachers, and prize- 
fighters, and worse people. He ought 
to go to Australia, like Thomas Swain, 
who, they say, is making a fortune— 
a great fortune—and coming home 
again. That’s whatyour brother, Dud- 
ley, should do, if he has either sense 
or spirit ; but I suppose he won’t—too 
long abandoned to idleness and low 
company—and he’ll not have a shil- 
ling left in a year or two. Does he 
know, I wonder, that his father has 
served a notice or something on 
Doctor Bryerly, telling him to pay six- 
teen hundred pounds of poor Austin’s 
legacy to him, and saying that he 
has paid debts of the young man, and 
holds his acknowledgments to that 
amount. He won’t have a guinea in 
a year if he stays here. I'd give fifty 
pounds he was in Van Diemen’s Land 
—not that I care for the cub, Milly, 
any more than you do; but I really 
don’t see any honest business he has 
in England.” 

Milly gaped in a total puzzle as 
Lady Knollys rattled on. 

; You know, Milly, you must not 
be talking about this when you go 
home to Bartram, because Silas would 
prevent your coming to me any more 
if he thought I spoke so freely : but I 
can’t help it ; so you must promise to 
be more discreet than I. And I am 
told that all kinds of claims are about 
to be pressed against him, now that 
he is thought to have got some money ; 
and he has been cutting down oak 
and selling the bark, Doctor Bryerly 
has been told, inthat Windmill Wood ; 
and he has kilns there for burning 
charcoal, and got a man from Lanca- 
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shire who understands it. 
something like that.” 

“Ay, Hawkes—Dickon Hawkes ; 
that’s Pegtop, you know, Maud,” said 
Milly. 

“Well, I dare say ; but a man of 
very bad character, Doctor Bryerly 
says; and he has written to Mr. Dan- 
vers about it—for that is what they 
call waste, cutting down and selling 
the timber, and the oak-bark, and 
burning the willows, and other trees 
that are turned into charcoal. It is 
all waste, and Doctor Bryerly is about 
to put a stop to it.” 

“ Has he got your carriage for you, 
Maud, and your horses ?” asked Cou- 
sin Monica, suddenly. 

“They have not come yet, but ina 
few weeks, Dudley says, positively’ — 

Cousin Monica laughed a little and 
shook her head. 

“Yes, Maud, the carriage and horses 
will always be coming in a few weeks, 
till the time is over ; and meanwhile 
the old travelling chariot and post 
horses will do very well,” and she 
laughed a little again. 

“That's why the stile’s pulled away 
at the paling, I guess; and Beauty 
Meg Hawkes, that is—is put there to 
stop us going through; for I often 
spied the smoke beyond the wind- 
mill,” observed Milly. 

Cousin Monica listened with inte- 
rest and nodded silently. 

I was very much shocked. It 
seemed to me quite incredible. I 
think Lady Knollys read my amaze- 
ment, and my exalted estimate of the 
heinousness of the procedure in my 
face, for she said— 

“You know we can’t quite con- 
demn Silas till we have heard what 
he has to say. He may have done it 
in ignorance ; or, it is just possible, he 
may have the right.” 

“Quite true. He may have the 
right to cut down trees at Bartram- 
Haugh. At all events, I am sure he 
thinks he has,” I echoed. 

The fact was that I would not avow 
to myself a suspicion of Uncle Silas. 
Any falsehood there opened an abyss 
beneath my feet into which I dared 
not look. 

“And now, dear girls, good-night. 
You must be tired. We breakfast at 
a quarter past nine—not too early for 
you, I know.” 

And so saying she kissed us, smil- 
ing, and was gone, 
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I was so unpleasantly occupied for 
some time after her departure with 
the knaveries said to be practised 
among the dense cover of the Wind- 
mill Wood that I did not immediatel 
recollect that we had omitted to “4 
her any particulars about her guests. 

“Who can Mary be?” said Milly. 

“ Cousin Monica says she’s engaged 
to be married, and i think I heard 
the Doctor call her Lady Mary, and 
I intended asking her ever so much 
about her ; but what she told us about 
cutting down the trees and all that 
quite put it out of my head. We 
shall have time enough to-morrow, 
however, to ask questions. I like 
her very much, I know.” 

“ And I think,” said Milly, “it is 
to Mr. Carysbroke she’s to be mar- 
Tied. 

“Do you?” said I, remembering 
that he had sat beside her for more 
than a quarter of an hour after tea in 
very closeand low-toned conversation ; 
“and have you any particular reason,” 
I asked. 

“Well, I heard her once or twice 
eall him ‘dear,’ and she called him his 
Christian name, just like Lady Knol- 
ly’s did—Llbury, I think—and I saw 
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him gi’ her a sly kiss as she was 
going up stairs.” 

I laughed. 

“ Well, Milly,” I said ; “I remarked 
something myself, I thought, like con- 
fidential relations ; but if you really 
saw them kiss on the staircase the 
question is pretty well settled.” 

“ Ay, lass.” 

“You're not to say lass.” 

“Well, Alaud, then. I did see 
them wi’ the corner of my eye, and 
my back turned, when they did not 
think I could spy ought, as plain as I 
see you now.” 

I laughed again ; but I felt an odd 
pang—something of mortification— 
something of regret ; but I smiled 
very gaily, as I stood before the glass, 
ning my toilet preparatory to 

ed. 

“ Maud— Maud—fickle Maud !— 
What, Captain Oakley already super- 
seded! and Mr. Carysbroke—oh ! 
humiliation—engaged.” SoI smiled 
on, very much vexed ; and being afraid 
lest I had listened with too apparent 
an interest to this impostor, | sang a 
verse of a gay little chanson, and 
tried to think of Captain Oakley, who 
somehow had become rather silly. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 


NEWS AT BARTRAM GATE. 


Mitty and I, thanks to our early 
Bartram hours, were first down next 
morning ; and so soon as Cousin Mo- 
nica appeared we attacked her. 

“So Lady Mary is the jiancé of 
Mr. Carysbroke,” said I, very clever- 
ly ; “and I think it was very wicked 
of you to try and involve me in a 
flirtation with him yesterday.” 

“And who told you that, pray ?” 
asked Lady Knollys, with a pleasant 
little laugh. 

“Milly and I discovered it, simple 
as we stand here,” I answered. 

“But you did not flirt with Mr. 
Carysbroke, Maud, did you?’ she 
asked, 

“No, certainly not; but that was 
not your doing, wicked woman, but 
my discretion. And now that we 
know your secret, you must tell us 
all about her, and all about him ; and 
in the first place, what is her name— 
Lady Mary what ?” I demanded. 


“Who would have thought you so 
cunning? -Two country misses—two 
little nuns from the cloisters of Bar- 
tram! Well, I suppose I must an- 
swer. It is vain trying to hide any- 
thing from you; but how on earth 
did you find it out?’ 

“ We'll tell you that presently, but 
you shall first tell us who she is,” I 
persisted. 

“Well, that I will, of course, 
without compulsion. She is Lady 
Mary Carysbroke,” said Lady Knollys. 

“A relation of Mr. Carysbroke’s,” 
I asserted. 

“Ves, a relation; but who told 
you he was Mr. Carysbroke?” asked 
Cousin Monica. 

“Milly told me, when we saw him 
in the Windmill Wood.” 

“ And who told you, Milly ?” 

“Tt was L’Amour,” answered Milly, 
with her blue eyes very wide open. 

“What does the child mean? 
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L'Amour! You don’t mean love ?” 
exclaimed Lady Knollys, puzzled in 
her turn. 

“T mean old Wyat; she told me, 
and the governor.” 

“You're not to say that,” I inter- 
posed. 

“You mean your father?” sug- 
gested Lady Knollys. 

“Well, yes ; father told her, and so 
I knew him.” 

“What could he mean ?” exclaimed 
Lady Knollys, laughing, as it were in 
soliloquy; “and I did not mention 
his name. I recollect now. He re- 
cognised you, and you him, when 
you came into the room yesterday ; 
and now you must tell me how you 
discovered that he and Lady or 
were to be married ?” 

So Milly restated her evidence, and 
Lady Knollys laughed unaccountably 
heartily ; and she said— 

“They will be so confounded! but 
they deserve it; and, remember, J 
did not say so.” 

“Oh! we acquit you.” 

“All I say is, such a deceitful, 
dangerous pair of girls—all things 
considered—I never heard of before,” 
exclaimed Lady Knollys. “ There’s 
no such thing as conspiring in your 
presence.” 

“Good morning. I hope you slept 
well.” She was addressing the lady 
and gentleman who were just enter- 
ing the room from the conservatory. 
“You'll hardly sleep so well to-night 
when you have learned what eyes are 
upon you. Here are two very pretty 
detectives who have found out your 
secret, and entirely by your impru- 
dence and their own cleverness have 
discovered that you are a pair of be- 
trothed lovers, about to ratify your 
vows at the hymenealaltar. I assure 
you I did not tell of you; you be- 
trayed yourselves. If you will talk 
in that confidential way on sofas, and 
call one another stealthily by your 
Christian names, and actually kiss at 
the foot of the stairs, while a clever 
detective is scaling them, apparently 
with her back toward you, you must 
only take the consequences, and be 
known prematurely as the hero and 
heroine of the forthcoming paragraph 
in the Morning Post.” 

Milly and I were horribly con- 
founded, but Cousin Monica was re- 
solved to place us all upon the least 
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formal terms possible, and I believe 
she had set about it in the right way. 

“ And now, girls, I am going to 
make a counter-discovery, which, I 
fear, a little conflicts with yours. This 
Mr. Carysbroke is Lord Ther, bro- 
ther of this Lady Mary; and it is all 
my fault for not having done my hon- 
ours better ; but you see what clever 
match-making little creatures they 
are.’ 

“You can’t think how flattered I 
am at being made the subject of a 
theory, even a mistaken one, by Miss 
Ruthyn.” 

And so, after our modest fit was 
over, Milly and I were very merry, 
like the rest, and we all grew a great 
deal more intimate that morning. 

I think altogether those were the 
pleasantest and happiest days of my 
life: gay, intelligent, and kindly so- 
ciety at home; charming excursions— 
sometimes riding, sometimes by car- 
riage—to distant points of beauty in 
the county. Evenings varied with 
music, reading, and spirited conversa- 
tion. Now and then a visiter for a 
day or two, and constantly some neigh- 
bour from the town, or its dependen- 
cies, dropt in. Of these I but re- 
member tall old Miss Wintletop, most 
entertaining of rustic old maids, with 
her nice lace and thick satin, and her 
small, kindly round face—pretty, I 
dare say, in other days, and now 
frosty, but kindly—who told us such 
delightful old stories of the county 
in her father’s and grandfather’s time; 
who knew the lineage of every family 
in it, and could recount all its duels 
and elopements ; give us illustrative 
snatches from old election squ.bs, and 
lines from epitaphs, and tell exactly 
where all the old-world highway rob- 
beries had been committed : how it 
fared with the chief delinquents after 
the assizes; and, above all, where, 
and of what sort, the goblins and elves 
of the county had made themselves 
seen, from the phantom post-boy, who 
every third night crossed Windale 
moor, by the old coach-road, to the 
fat old ghost, in mulberry velvet, who 
showed his great face, crutch, and 
ruffles, by moonlight, at the bow win- 
dow of the old courthouse that was 
taken down in 1803. 

You cannot imagine what agreeable 
evenings we passed in this society, 
nor how rapidly my good Cousin Milly 
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improved in it. I remember well the 
intense suspense in which she and I 
awaited the answer from Bartram 
Haugh to kind Cousin Monica’s ap- 
plication for an extension of our leave 
of absence. 

It came, and with it a note from 
Uncle Silas, which was curious, and, 
therefore, is printed here— 


“My p¥ar Lapy Knottiys,—To 
your kind letter I say yes (that is, for 
another week, not a fortnight), with 
all my heart. Iam glad to hear that 
my starlings chatter so pleasantly ; 
at all events the refrain is not that 
of Sterne’s. They can get out ; and 
do get out ; and shall get out as much 
as they please. I am no gaolor, and 
shut up nobody but myself. I have 
always thought that young people 
have too little liberty. My principle 
has been to make little free men and 
women of them from the first. In 
morals, altogether—in intellect, more 
than we allow—se/f-education is that 
which abides; and 7z¢ only begins 
where constraint ends. Such is my 
theory. My practice is consistent. 
Let them remain for a week longer, 
as you say. The horses shall be at 
Elverston on Tuesday, the 7th. I 
shall be more than usually sad and 
solitary till their return; so pray, I 
selfishly entreat, do not extend their 
absence. You will smile, remember- 
ing how little my health will allow 
me to see of them, even when at 
home ; but as Chaulieu so prettily 
suys—I stupidly forget the words, 
but the sentiment is this—‘although 
concealed by a sylvan wall of leaves, 
impenetrable—(he is pursuing his 
favourite nymphs through the alleys 
and intricacies of a rustic labyrinth) 
—yet, your songs, your prattle, and 
your laughter, faint and far away, 
inspire my fancy ; and, through my 
ears, I see your unseen smiles, your 
blushes, your floating tresses, and your 
ivory feet ; and so, though sad, am 
happy ; though alone, in company ;— 
and such is my case. 

“One only request, and I have done. 
Pray remind them of a promise made 
tome. The Book of Life—the foun- 
tain of life—it must be drunk of, night 
and morning, or their spiritual life 
expires. 

*‘ And now, Heaven bless and keep 
you, my dear cousin ; and with all 
assurances of affection to my beloved 
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niece and my child, believe me ever 
yours affectionately, 
“Srtas RuTHYN.” 


Said Cousin Monica, with a wag- 
gish smile— 

“And so, girls, you have Chaulieu 
and the evangelists; the French 
rhymester in his alley, and Silas in 
the valley of the shadow of death ; 
perfect liberty, and a peremptory 
order to return in a week ;—all illus- 
trating one another. Poor Silas! old 


as he is, I don’t think his religion fits 
i ” 


m. 

I really rather liked his letter. I 
was struggling hard to think well of 
him, and Cousin Monica knew it ; and 
I really think if I had not been by, she 
would often have been less severe on 
him. 

As we were all sitting pleasantly 
about the breakfast table a day or 
two after, the sun shining on the 

leasant wintry landscape, Cousin 
Tonica suddenly exclaimed— 

“T quite forgot to tell you that 
Charles Oakley has written to say he 
is coming on Wednesday. I really 
don’t want him. Poor Charlie! I won- 
der how they manage those doctors’ 
certificates. I know nothing ails him, 
and he’d be much better with his 
regiment.” 

Wednesday !—how odd. 
the day after my departure. I tried 
to look perfectly unconcerned. Lady 
Knollys had addressed herself more 
to Lady Mary and Milly than to me, 
angenobody in particular was looking 
at the. Notwithstanding, with my 
usual perversity, I felt myself blushing 
with a brilliancy that may have been 
very becoming, but which was so in- 
tolerably provoking that I would 
have risen and left the room but that 
matters would have been so infinitely 
worse. I could have boxed my own 
ears. I could almost have jumped 
from the window. 

I felt that Lord Ilbury saw it. I 
saw Lady Mary’s eyes for a mo- 
ment resting gravely on my tell-tale 
—my lying cheeks—for I really had 
begun to think much less celestially 
of Captain Oakley. I was angry with 
Cousin Monica, who, knowing my 
blushing infirmity, had mentioned 
her nephew so suddenly while I was 
strapped by etiquette in my chair, 
with my face to the window, and two 
pair of most disconcerting eyes, at 
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least, upon me. I was angry with 
myself — generally angry — refused 
more tea rather dryly, and was la- 
conic to Lord Ilbury, all which, of 
course, Was very cross and foolish ; 
and afterwards, from my bed-room 
window, I saw Cousin Monica and 
Lady Mary among the flowers, under 
the drawing-room window, talking, 
as I instinctively knew, of that little 
incident. I was standing at the glass. 

“ My odious, stupid, perjured face,” 
I whispered, furiously, at the same 
time stamping on the floor, and giv- 
ing myself quite a smart slap on the 
cheek. “ I can’t godown—I'm ready 
to cry—I’ve a mind to return to Bar- 
tram to-day; I am always blushing ; 
and I wish that impudent Captain 
Oakley was at the bottom of the sea.” 

I was, perhaps, thinking more of 
Lord Ilbury than I was aware ; and 
I am sure if Captain Oakley had 
arrived that day I should have treat- 
ed him with most unjustifiable rude- 
ness. 

Notwithstanding this unfortunate 
blush, the remainder of our visit pass- 
ed very happily for me. No one 
who has not experienced it can have 
an idea how intimate a small party, 
such as ours, will grow in a short 
time in a country house. 

Of course, a young lady of a well- 
regulated mind cannot possibly care 
a pin about any one of the opposite 
sex until she is well assured that he 
is beginning, at least, to like her bet- 
ter than all the world beside ; but I 
could not deny to myself that I was 
rather anxious to know more about 
Lord Ibury than I actually did know. 

There was a “ Peerage,” in its 
bright scarlet and gold uniform, cor- 
pulent and tempting, upon the little 
marble table in the drawing-room. I 
had many opportunities of consulting 
it, but I never could find courage to 
do so. 

For an inexperienced person it 
would have been a matter of several 
minutes, and during those minutes 
what awful risk of surprise and detec- 
tion. One day, all being quiet, I did 
venture, and actually, with a beating 
heart, got so far as to find out the 
letters “Il,” when I heard a step 
outside the door, which opened a lit- 
tle bit, and I heard Lady Knollys, 
luckily arrested at the entrance, talk 
some sentences outside, her hand still 
upon the door-handle. I shut the 
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book, as Mrs. Bluebeard might the 
door of the chamber of horrors at 
sound of her husband’s step, and fled 
to a remote part of the room, where 
Cousin Knollys found me, in a mys- 
terious state of agitation. 

On any other subject I would have 
questioned Cousin Monica unhesita- 
tingly ; upon this, somehow, I was 
dumb. 1 distrusted myself, and 
dreaded my odious habit of blushing, 
and knew that I should look so horri- 
bly guilty, and become so agitated 
and odd, that she would have reason- 
ably concluded that I had quite lost 
my heart to him. 

After the lesson I had received, 
and my narrow escape of detection in 
the very act, you may be sure I never 
trusted myself in the vicinity of that 
fat and cruel “‘ Peerage,” which pos- 
sessed the secret, but would not dis- 
close without compromising me. 

In this state of tantalizing darkness 
and conjecture I should have de- 
parted, had not Cousin Monica quite 
spontaneously relieved me. 

The night before our departure she 
sat with us in our room, chatting a 
little farewell gossip. 

“And what do you think of L- 
bury?’ she asked. 

“Tthink him clever and accom- 
plished, and amusing; but he some- 
times appears to me very melan- 
choly—that is, for a few minutes to- 
gether—and then, I fancy, with an 
effort, re-engages in our conversation.” 

“Yes, poor Ilbury. He lost his 
brother only about five months since, 
and is only beginning to recover 
his spirits a little. They were very 
much attached, and people thought 
that he would have succeeded to the 
title, had he lived, because Ibury is 
difficile—or a philosopher—or a Saint 
Kevin ; and, in fact, has begun to be 
treated as a premature old bachelor.” 

“What a charming person his sis- 
ter, Lady Mary, is. She has made 
me promise to write to her,” I said, 
I suppose—such hypocrites are we—to 
prove to Cousin Knollys that I did 
not care particularly to hear anything 
more about him. 

“Yes, and so devoted tohim. He 
came down here, and took The 
Grange, for change of scene, and soli- 
tude—of all things the worst for a man 
in sorrow ;—a morbid whim, as heis 
beginning to find out ; for he is very 
glad to stay here, and confesses that 
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he is much better since he came. His 
letters are still addressed to him as 
Mr. Carysbroke ; for he fancied if his 
rank were known that the country 
yeople would have been calling upon 
him, and so he would have found 
himself soon involved in a tiresome 
round of dinners, and must have gone 
somewhere else. You saw him, Milly, 
at Bartram, before Maud came ?” 

Yes, she had, when he called there 
to-see her father. 

“He thought, as he had accepted 
the trusteeship, that he could hardly, 
residing so near, omit to visit Silas. 
He was very much struck and inter- 
ested by him, and he has a better 
opinion of him—you are not angry, 
Milly—than some ill-natured people 
I could name ; and he says that the 
cutting down of the trees will turn 
out to have been a mere slip. But 
these slips don’t occur with clever 
men in other things ; and some per- 
sons have a way of always making 
them in their own favour. And, to 
talk of other things, I suspect that 
you and Milly will probably see 
Iibury at Bartram ; for I think he 
likes you very much.” 

You ; did shemean both,or only me ? 

So our pleasant visit was over. 
Milly’s good little curate had been 
much thrown in her way by our deep 
and dangerous Cousin Monica. He 
was most laudably steady; and his 
flirtation advanced upon the field of 
theology, where, happily, Milly’s little 
reading had been concentrated. A 
mild. and earnest interest in poor, 
pretty Milly’s orthodoxy was the 
leading feature of his case ; and I was 
highly amused at her references to 
me, when we had retired at night, 
upon the points which she had dis- 
puted with him, and her axious re- 
ports of their low-toned conferences, 
carried on on a sequestered ottoman, 
where he patted and stroked his cross- 
ed leg, as he smiled tenderly and shook 
his head at her questionable doctrine. 
Milly’s reverence for her instructor 
and his admiration, grew daily ; and 
he was known among us as Milly’s 
confessor. 

He took luncheon with us on the 
day of our departure, and with an 
adroit privacy, which in a layman 
would have been sly, presented her, 
in right of his holy calling, with a 
little book, the binding of which was 
medizvaland costly, and whose letter- 
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press dealt iu a way which he com- 
mended, with some points on which 
she was not satisfactory; and she 
found on the fly-leaf this little inserip- 
tion :—“ Presented to Miss Millicent 
Ruthyn by an earnest well-wisher, 
7th December, 18—.” A text, very 
neatly penned, followed this ; and the 
“ presentation” was made unctuously 
indeed, but with a blush, as well as 
the accustomed smile, and with eyes 
that were lowered. 

The early crimson sun of December 
had gone down behind the hills be- 
fore we took our seats in the carriage. 

Lord Ibury leaned with his elbow 
on the carriage window, looking in, 
and he said to me— 

*T really don’t know what we shall 
do, Miss Ruthyn ; we shall all feel so 
lonely. For myself, I think I shall run 
away to Grange.” 

This appeared to me as nearly per- 
fect eloquence as human lips could 
utter. 

His hand still rested on the win- 
dow, and the Rev. Sprigge Biddlepen 
was standing with a saddened smirk 
on the door-steps, when the whip 
smacked, the horses scrambled into 
motion, and away we rolled down the 
avenue, leaving behind us the plea- 
santest house and hostess in the world, 
and trotting fleetly into darkness to- 
ward Bartram-Haugh. 

We were both rather silent. Milly 
had her book in her lap, and I saw 
her every now and then try to read 
her “earnest well-wisher’s” little in- 
— but there was not light to 
read by. 

When we reached the great gate of 
Bartram-Haugh it was dark. Old 
Crowl, who kept the gate, I know not 
on what terms, I heard enjoining the 
postillion to make no avoidable noise 
at the hall-door, forthe odd but 
startling reason that he believed m 
uncle “would be dead by this time.’ 

Very much shocked and frightened 
we stopped the carriage, and ques- 
tioned the tremulous old porter. 

Uncle Silas, it seemed, had been 
“silly-ish” all yesterday, and “ could 
not be woke this morning,” and “the 
doctor had been here twice, being 
now in the house.” 

“Ts he better ?” 
blin sly 
“Not as I’m aweer on, Miss, he 
lay at God’s mercy two hours agone ; 
*appen he’s in heaven be this time.” 


I asked trem- 
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“Drive on—drive fast,” I said to 
the driver. “Don’t be frightened, 
Milly ; please Heaven we shall find all 
going X well.” 

ter some delay, during which my 
heart sank, and I quite gave up Uncle 
Silas, the aged little servant-man 
opened the door, and trotted shakily 
down the steps to the carriage side. 

Uncle Silas had been at death’s 
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door for hours; the question of life 
had trembled in the scale ; but now 
the doctor said “he might do.” 

“Where was the doctor?” 

“Tn master’s room; he blooded 
him three hours agone.” 

I don’t think that Milly was s0 
much frightened as I. My heart beat, 
and I was trembling so that I could 
hardly get up stairs. 


POLAND DURING THE INSURRECTION OF 1863-4. 


PoLAND lies prostrate once more, af- 
ter one of the best sustained of her 
struggles for liberty. More by mas- 
sacre and wholesale cruelty to non- 
combatants than victory in honour- 
able conflict, have the Russian legions, 
and their savage captains, crushed a 
people whose heroism and self-sacri- 
fice deserved a better fate. There 
may be differences of opinion as to 
the capacity of the Poles to govern 
themselves. Their internal divisions 
have fastened the yoke upon their 
necks hitherto. But if valour and en- 
thusiasm, combined with a high order 
of chivalry, establish a claim to sym- 
pathy, the Polish people merit gener- 
ous praise for their effort of last 
year. They had the good wishes of 
free Europe. They were stimulated 
by the language employed in the 
English Parliament, and the Parisian 
journals openly co-operated with 
them, encouraging the enlistment 
of Frenchmen in their service. The 
Governments of France and Eng- 
land took little pains to dissociate 
themselves from those demonstra- 
tions. Such marked exhibitions of 
a sympathy afterwards to prove 
barren were in reality a refined 
cruelty to the Polish people. It was 
natural they should conclude, espe- 
cially from the character of the 
French and English remonstrances 
addressed to Prince Gortschakoff, that 
the first-named country, if not both, 
would ultimately interpose on their 
behalf. In practically encouraging 
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that belief, Earl Russell, in fact, pro- 
longed an utterly hopeless conflict. 
France is still more open to the charge 
of having deserted her co-religionists 
in their day of misfortune, after some- 
thing very like a pledge to aid them; 
and whatever were the Emperor Na- 
poleon’s motives for a course of pro- 
cedure so unlike himself, they must 
have been of a very pow erful nature, 

It has been conjectured that the 
French sovereign shrank from draw- 
ing the sword for Poland less from 
the desire, with which he was charged, 
of effecting an alliance with the Rus- 
sian Emperor, or from the military 
difficulties of a Polish campaign, or 
the want of a sufficient bait in the 
shape of a practical advantage for 
France, than from a hesitation to 
bestow upon the Roman Catholic 
Church the prestige and power which 
would flow from the success of an in- 
surrection organized by her clergy and 
earnestly supported by such aids, both 
spiritual and material, as the Holy 
See could offer. Those that take the 
view of the Emperor Napoleon’s cha- 
racter which credits him with a design, 
throughout his devious policy, to con- 
trol and limit the power of what is 
known as ultramontanism, naturally 
assign an explanation so well fitted 
to glorify their hero. 

It is certain that the last—if it 
is to be the last—revolt of Poland 
had essentially a religious origin 
and character. It was evoked by 
addresses from the altars, and kept 
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up by a similar stimulus. In 1831 
the prime movers in the insurrection 
were the landowners. In 1863, how- 
ever, the insurgents came from the 
middle and lower classes. Many of 
the landowners may have supplied 
the sinews of war, but in most in- 
stances they held strictly aloof, in 
some measure from suspicion of a 
movement emanating from the eccle- 
siastics. The religious edifices were 
frequently to be seen draped in black, 
in harmony with the mourning worn 
by the people in signification of the 
gloom of the time. Solemn services 
were performed daily, which were 
meant as incentives to revolt. Prayers 
were offered up continually for the 
souls of those who had fallen. At 
the corner of every street in Cracow, 
during Passion week, an advertise- 
ment in the largest letters contained 
the names of the combatants who 
had expired of their wounds on the 
previous day, with an announcement 
that a mass would be said for the re- 
e of their souls in such or such a 
church. The chapels were thronged, 
and one often present describes the 
imposing character of the scene when 
the preacher “adapted his discourse 
to the circumstances of the people ;” 
the success of his eloquence was evi- 
dent in the extreme eagerness of the 
crowd, packed closely together in the 
dimly-lighted building, as they rose 
on tiptoe, stretching and straining 
their necks to catch every word. 

The circumstance that the insur- 
rection of 1863 was a clerical and 
popular outburst, rather than a con- 
spiracy among the propertied classes, 
specially irritated the Russian sol- 
diery and Government. Priests, stu- 
dents, apprentices, and artisans, had 
no estates to be confiscated. No 
matter how many thousands were 
shot, hanged, or deported to Siberia 
or the Caucasus, the military adven- 
turer who had hoped for large spoil, 
was none the better. In the kingdom 
of Poland and the Ruthenian pro- 
vinces but a small proportion of es- 
tates have, accordingly, come into the 
possession of the conqueror. In Lithu- 
ania only, where, it appears, Mura- 
wiew laid out for himself the task of 
utterly eradicating the Polish ele- 
ment, taking innocent and guilty alike 
in the net of his vengeance, as many 
as two thousand properties, or about 
a tenth of the whole, have been con- 
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fiscated. But now arises the ques- 
tion, what is Russia to do with these 
estates ? Does their possession bring 
her any nearer the complete pacifica- 
tion of the country? “She has to 
choose between three courses,” says 
Mr. Bullock—“ to keep them in the 
hands of the State, to give them away, 
or to sell them ; and it is not in the 
power of Russian statesmen to follow 
any of these courses in such a manner 
as to accomplish the desired denation- 
alization of Poland. Russia is so 
thinly populated that she cannotspare 
a colonizing population ; her people 
have the most decided dislike to 
leaving their paternal acres ; and the 
nature of the Russian administration 
offers the smallest possible induce- 
ment to foreigners to immigrate. For 
these reasons Poland will remain Po- 
land, though vanquished and pros- 
trate. “To such an extent,” the 
writer states, “are Russians unwill- 
ing to leave Russia and settle in Po- 
land, that in the whole extent of 
Russian-Poland, including the so- 
called kingdom of Poland, Lithu- 
ania, and the Ruthenian provinces, 
Volhynia, Podolia, and the Ukraine, 
you might almost count the number 
of resident Russian_proprietors on 
your fingers. If a Russian general 
acquires an estate in Poland as a re- 
ward for his services, he invariably 
contents himself with receiving the 
profits, and living at St Petersburgh 
or Moscow, leaving the lands to 
managed by an agent, in most cases 
a Pole, from the difficulty of ing 
a competent Russian.” FE up- 
posing the Government were Willing 
to sacrifice the gain to the Exchequer 
from the sale of the estates, it seems 
very doubtful whether the Russian 
asantry would accept small gifts of 
fand even in Lithuania; and Polish 
peasants, of course, would not answer 
the purpose, the taint of nationality 
affecting every soul among them. 
The peasant-proprietors of Russia are 
already pretty comfortable in cir- 
cumstances. “In the face of the ex- 
isting scarcity and dearness of agri- 
cultural labour in Russia, the Govern- 
ment would not dare to face the 
storm which anything like a whole- 
sale measure of deportation of agri- 
cultural labourers would infalli ly 
raise amongthe Russian landowners.” 
The size of the landed estates in 
Russia being out of all proportion to 
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the number of labourers resident upon 
them, the value of a plot of land is 
rather determined by the heads it can 
produce than by mere extent. It is 
common, therefore, to speak of a 
landholder as worth so many souls, 
and the phrase has survived the edict 
of emancipation. As that ukase also 
released the Jews from their disabili- 
ties, Mr. Bullock is of opinion that 
they will become the purchasers of 
the majority of the confiscated estates. 
The Jew-traders of the Polish towns 
being a particularly money-grubbing 
race, are in a position to make such a 
venture. They have in Poland also, 
‘contrary to their general tendencies, 
a desire to possess land. In politics 
they would probably stand indifferent, 
or, at all events, form too small an 
element to have much weight. They 
would hardly, however, become agents 
of the Russian Government in op- 
pressing the people. The Jews are 
now about a seventh of the entire 
population inhabiting the Poland of 
1772. The numbers of the several con- 
tingents are thusapproximately stated 
by Mr. Bullock :—Poles, 9,000,000 ; 
Ruthenians, 6,000,000 ; Lithuanians, 
2,500,000 ; Jews, 3,000,000 ; foreign- 
ers, 1,500,000 ;—total, 22,000,000. 
Mr. Edwards saw abundant proofs 
before the late insurrection that the 
elfort of a quarter of a century to 
Russianize Poland had failed. Even 
the boys and girls who “ were taught 
prt fn ifi Russian at school, make 
a point of forgetting that language” 
in their maturer years. Russian 
0 a>long time in Warsaw, 
th unpolite to speak Russian 
before Poles. No Warsaw bookseller 
will keep a Russian book in his shop, 
nor will a music-seller a piece of 
Russian music.* There being a de- 
mand among the Russian officials in 
Poland for the Russian reviews, in 
which translations of certain popular 
English novels were appearing, the 
grocer “went into the trade. “In 
Warsaw, if you want to read Russian, 
you must get your books, your news- 
papers, or yourreviews where you buy 
your tea atid sugar. These very 
original tradesmen also sell Russian 
music, Russian caviar (not much 
relished by the Poles), Russian tea- 
urns,” Russian etceteras of every con- 
ceivable des@ription, “not to be had 
elsewhere.” The newspapers of War- 
saw have, of course, been always under 
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a strict censorship ; but the devices 
resorted to by their managers to min- 
ister to the national sentiment, and 
give vent totheir own pent-up feelings, 
show the depth of the popular hate 
to the Muscovite. Russia was never 
mentioned in those prints, otherwise 
than as “‘a certain Power,” and until 
lately the custom prevailed at all 
Russian printing offices of putting 
the past and the FUTURE in charac- 
ters expressively distinct, as contrast- 
ed with the rszsx7, which appeared 
invariably in a diminutive type. 
There were before the revolt still 
more positive evidences of thestrength 
of the Polish sentiment. The regular 
booksellers’ shop windows displayed 
not only lives of all the great Polish 
heroes, so printed, and sold at such a 
= as to meet the popular craving, 
mut French political pamphlets, writ- 
ten from a Polish point of view, os- 
tensibly against Prussia and Austria, 
with a hint that for these words the 
reader was to substitute “a certain 
Power.” Albums, also, illustrative of 
national manners and customs were 
favourite means of keeping up the 
national spirit. Above all, the poems 
of Adam Mickievicz, with a portrait 
of the poet on his death-bed, attired 
in the Polish national costume, cir- 
culated largely, unmutilated, despite 
the excessive vigilance of the censors, 
and Poles of moderate education could 
repeat the most stirring passages by 
heart. When Mr. Edwards was at 
Warsaw masses were said in the 
churches for Teleki and Cavour ; and 
services for the repose of the national 
historian, Lelewel, were celebrated 
not only in Warsaw, but in every im- 
portant Polish city. At the funeral 
service performed in the church of 
St. Cross, portraits and memoirs of 
Lelewel, privately printed, were dis- 
tributed plentifully among the con- 
gregation. 

The Poles showed even greater 
ingenuity in baffling the imperial 
officials than did the French dealers 
who imported large numbers of plaster 
busts of the Emperor into France some 
years ago, each containing, secreted 
within, a copy of “Napoleon the 
Little.” The- Polish ladies particu- 
larly, whose offences it was more dif- 
ficult to deal with, tortured the Rus- 
sian government by their obstinate 
nationality. Refusing to play or sing 
a Russian ballad was the | east effect- 
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ive of their methods of teasing the 
oppressors of their race. They put 
on the deepest mourning after the 
first blood was shed by the Muscovite 
soldiery, and when the sun was 
scorchingly hot, not a white head- 
dress was to be seen in the thorough- 
fares. They .abandoned pleasure- 
parties by a sort of tacit consent, 
ceased to dance in token of the sor- 
row that pressed upon them, and 
chanted, hardly in secret, the cele- 
brated national prayer. When the 
insurrection actually broke out, they 
behaved with Spartan courage, in- 
flaming the heroism of the common 
people by circulating photographs 
of the principal scenes of Russian 
atrocity. 

This is a people who cannot be 
utterly crushed. An insurrection has 
been quenched in blood, but the old 
spirit lives on. If the Emperor of 

ussia would remove the necessity 
for another such episode of horror as 
that just concluded, he must do some- 
thing towards acknowledging the 
rights and satisfying the legitimate 
aspirations of the Poles. Mr. Ed- 
wards thinks Constitutionalism would 
have satisfied the larger number of the 
educated Poles before recent events, 
although much more was contem- 
plated by the ecclesiastics who figured 
prominently in the rising. There is 
this difficulty, however, in granting 
free institutions to Poland, that Rus- 
sia must have as much as the Poles 
obtain. The Emperor has been en- 
couraging the constitutional move- 
ment in Russia after a fashion; but 
as it has threatened to outrun his 
wishes, he is now rather upon a re- 
actionary tack, and only less likely 
than before he began his reforming 
experiments to take a step with re- 
gard to Poland involving issues so 
momentous. It will be remembered 
that in the autumn of 1862, Count 
Zamoyski was intrusted by the prin- 
cipal landed proprietors of the King- 
dom of Poland with an address to 
be presented to the Czar, in which 
they promised their loyal support to 
the Grand Duke Constantine, on con- 
dition that all the Polish provinces in 
Russia’s possession should be united 
into one constitutional kingdom. 
That address, however, was not pre- 
sented, the Count having been arrest- 
ed and exiled, probably lest the move- 
ment should extend into Russia it- 
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self. It was the hope of the Poles 
that if the Emperor granted their 
request, negotiations might be enter- 
ed into with the Prussian and Aus- 
trian governments for the cession of 
Posen and Galicia, “subject to in- 
demnification (as Mr. Edwards des- 
cribes these speculations) in territory— 
for Prussia in Germany, for Austria 
on the Danube.” 

It may be true that a couple of 
years ago all the best men in Poland 
were ready to become faithful subjects 
of the Czar ruling in the Kingdom of 
Poland as a constitutional sovereign; 
and hadthis happy change been effect- 
ed, the power of the priesthood would 
not have been a serious obstacle to a 
peaceful future. Since then, how- 
ever, all the old wounds have been 
opened afresh. Russia has exceeded 
her history as the sanguinary and re- 
morseless repressor of insurrection. 
Her cruelties have made Europe 
shudder, andalmost forced the Powers 
least anxious for war to draw the 
sword on behalf of the struggling 
nationality. This fresh heritage of 
deadliest Sie is an obstacle probably 
insuperable to asettlement otherwise 
than by total separation. And yet 
Russia must either honestly attempt 
conciliation, or rule more ieeatalla 
than ever; and if the former course 
is hopeless oy difficult, from the con- 
tagious influence of Constitutionalism 
in Russia, the latter is hardly less 
so. The Emperor will find it as diffi- 
cult to play the tyrant in Poland, 
and convince the Russians at the 
same time that he is doing more than 
simulating a constitutional poliijin 
Russia, as it would be to act consti- 
tutionally in Poland without render- 
ing it necessary to follow the same 
course in his kingdom proper. His 
dilemma is not free from peril, and 
do something he must. So that the 
case of Poland is not entirely hope- 
less even now. The eloquent advice 
of the poet Krasinski, unhappily not 
heeded-last year, may still be pressed 
upon the people in prospect of their 
future— 


“Rush not on death, ere, like a grain in 

the earth, 

Thy thought shall be sown in men’s hearts 
and fructify ; 

As long as the victory of martyrdom is 
not sure— * 

For the good of thee aloné,’and not of 
thy kind— 
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Shun martyrdom! 
They are fools who grasp 
At vain crowns of glory; 
They are only heroes, who leap 
Into the yawning gulph ; 
But the higher force of the soul 
Heeds not such tinsel. 
Only then, when, with its penetrating 
vibration, 
The bell of universal events shall sound 
for action, 
Will it be time for thee to offer thyself a 
ransom.” 


“Then arise; and, like the runner whose 

course is run out, 

Shake off from thy feet the dust of this 
earth. 

Arise; and, like love, which dies for that 
it loves, 

Spread out thy arms, and soar heaven- 
wards.” 


There is more interesting matter 
in these two volumes than denun- 
ciations of Russian tyranny, and ex- 

ositions of diplomatic circulars. 
We pass by Polish politics to seek 
whatever is attractive or curious in 
Polish manners. Mr. Bullock espe- 
cially is a pleasing guide. His pen 
and ink sketches are exceedingly 
lively and piquant. If Mr. Edwards 
is more of the historian, his brother 
“ Correspondent” is more of the tra- 
veller. Not that the former is defi- 
cient in the power of reproducing a 
scene or describing striking customs. 
There are many capital bits in his 
volumes ; but Mr. Bullock’s style is 
peculiarly suited to the purposes of 
the “ word-painter”—using the phrase 
i best sense. A glance from one 
writer to the other, as occasion serves, 
will best instruct or amuse the reader, 
and be juster to both authors. 

Polish hospitality has long been 
proverbial. r. Bullock has hardly 
terms strong enough in which to laud 
it. “Gosc w dom, Bog w dom” (say 
the Poles)—or in the vernacular, “ A 

uest in the house, God in the house.” 
‘hey act up to the spirit of the say- 
ing. The inns are indescribably bad 
in some places, especially along the 
frontiers, but the good country-folk 
make up for this drawback. 


“Let the traveller drive up to a country 
house at what hour of the day or night he 
will, and he is certain of a cordial welcome 
from the proprietor. If he arrives at an 
unseasonable hour, it is taken for granted 
that he missed—the road, I was going to 
write, but I must adapt my language to 


the circumstances of the country, for ofte, 
an uncultivated bit of field, where yoy 
might grow excellent corn, does duty in. 
stead—it is taken for granted that he came 
to one of the many kinds of grief to which 
travelling in Poland is heir. As the whee 
of your carriage sinks up to its axles in 
slush, in what the country people arm 
pleased to call a road, it will appear to you 
that you would have got on much better 
had you taken to the fields at once, which 
appear hard in comparison. The so-called 
roads are mended with whatever grows 
on the roadside, stones being for the most 
part an unknown luxury. As these muddy 
tracks often lie through boundless fir woods, 
the branches of the fir are the most ordi- 
nary material employed for road-mending; 
and as the roads are patched with the 
branches, so the bridges are constructed of 
the stems, laid along side of each other in 
the rough, unhewn state, without any sort 
of joining. Even when first made, it is 
no luxury to jolt in a carriage without 
springs over these bridges, but, after a few 
months, it is a work of positive danger, as 
two or three of the weakly stems in the 
middle are sure to have already given way, 
leaving horrid gaps, into which horses less 
accustomed to their work, would infallibly 
put their feet.” 


. . . 


“In Poland, not only will tly master of 
the house, as a matter of course, turn out 
of bed to bid you welcome, but the chances 
are that his wife will get up to superintend 
the preparation of the stranger’s supper. 
Before you also get to take the thing as a 
matter of course, which you do unfortu- 
nately before you have been long in the 
country, there is something surprisingly 
charming about the way in which your en- 
tertainers put themselves out to accommo 
date you, a perfect stranger. The result of 
this universal hospitality is, that you fee 
at home and at your ease in Poland in a 
very short time, from feeling sure that you 
are not considered as an intruder anywhere. 
While travellers of all other nations may 
make certain of a kind reception, Germans 
and Russians would find a journey in Po- 
land a most painful experience, and, on 
their return home, would have a very un- 
favourable account to give of Polish man- 
ners and customs. This is only the natural; 
but unfortunate, result of every German 
and Russian being included in the original 
guilt of the partitioning governments.” 


The Poles are praised among othe 
things by the author of the “ Expe 
riences,” for having brought 
greater perfection than any othe 
people “the art of possessing them 
selves in quietness in their ow 
homes.” There is a graceful eas 
about them in their houses whic 
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charms the well-bred visitor. Per- 
haps this may have something to do 
with their more than English fond- 
ness for tea as a beverage. 


“ The mere fact that the Poles are a tea, 
and not a coffee-drinking people, brings 
them nearer tq us. The music of the hiss- 
ing of the urn—even under the name of 
“samovar,” or whatever else they may call 
it—falls most gratefully on the English 
ear, and seems to bring with it a message 
from home. The pleasure of lingering over 
his second or third glass—for tea is served 
throughout Russia and Poland, as most of 
my readers are probably aware, in glasses 
—is one which may be indulged to the 
heart’s content in Poland. How many 
hundred times has not this sociable tea 
been served up to me at all hours of the 
day or night! I hardly know whether it 
was more refreshing and restoring, if one 
arrived well-nigh struck down with the 
heat, or perishing with cold. Sometimes, 
alas! it was prepared by wives and 
mothers, with their eyes brimming over 
with tears, set flowing afresh by the mere 
arrival of the stranger. For, might it not, 
perchance, be the lost one come back? 
Sad as is the fate of those poor women who 
are now mourning for husbands, sons, and 
brothers, whom they know to have perished, 
ten times more pitiable is the agonizing un- 
certainty of those, who know that their 
loved ones went forth to the battle, but 
know not what may have become of them. 
These cases, alas! are sadly numerous, 
Yet, on the whole, it is surprisingly rare to 
see Polish women weeping.” 


Here is another pleasing little 
sketch of a Polish interior— 


“The long table, with its descending 
scale of guests, reminds one of the descrip- 
tions of the dinners in old Saxon times in 
England. At the head will sit the master 
and mistress, surrounded by any strangers 
who may be staying in the house or invited 
to dinner. Next below sit the chaplain 
and librarian, and below them again the 
children, with their tutors and governesses. 

“Of course this description will only 
apply to the houses of what the French 
would call ‘grand seigneurs,’ but of these 
there are a much greater number than I 
should have supposed had I not had the 
best opportunity of reckoning them up, 


having been entertained so frequently at . 


their hospitable boards. At an ordinary 
country house the same order of things pre- 
vails, though, of course, on a smaller scale. 

“This early dinner is followed by that 
most sociable of meals, a meat-tea; to 
which friends and passing strangers are ex- 
pected to drop in without any sort of invi- 
tation. To me, this meat-tea was the 
pleasantest and most sociable meal of the 
day, and under its genial influence the 
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habitual reserve of the most rigid English- 
man must have thawed in a very short 
time. To have partaken of one of these 
meals in a house#was in itself sufticient to 
make one feel more like a member of the 
family than a passing stranger. The 
youngest daughter of the house, would, as 
a rule, station herself behind the urn, and 
dispense the tea.” 


The beauty and tenderness of the 
Polish women, as well as their house- 
wifely virtues, are enthusiastically 
celebrated by both Mr. Bullock and 
Mr. Edwards. “In Poland,” said 
Frederic the Great, “the women 
attend to ov while the men are 
drunk.” th parts of the spiteful 
assertion were, and are, untrue. The 
women, as has been seen, are patriots. 
They follow literally the counsels of 
the national bard, Mickievicz, who 
bade them train their sons for the 
tumbril, the rope, the axe, the felon’s 
brand. But they are not unsexed 
by their patriotism. They are amia- 
ble as well as handsome, pious as 
well as heroic; “their eyes beam 
with a double faith—a faith in the 
future of their country, and a faith 
in the better life, which shall make 
up for their sufferings here.” 


“As to Polish women, who are spoken 
of in such disparaging terms all over Ger- 
many, I can only say that, after long ex- 
perience of their characters, under ordinary 
and extraordinary circumstances, I no 
longer wonder at the influence they exer- 
cise over the men. They are not precisely 
charming, like French women, or fasci- 
nating, like the women of Spain or Italy; 
but there is an undefinable something about 
them which renders them irresistibly in- 
teresting. I shall perhaps best express my 
meaning, when I say that you find in them 
all those qualities which are summed up in 
the one word, ‘woman.’ And here I am 
not speaking of any particular class, but of 
Polish women in general, be they the wives 
or daughters of the owners of a hundred 
thousand acres, or of the manager of a 
small farm, of a professor, doctor, or trades- 
man. It may be that their tenderness of 
character was brought out to an unusual 
degree by their commonest occupation of 
last year, which consisted of tending the 
sick and wounded, but I can only say that 
the general impression which I have car- 
ried away with meis this, that the trouble 
of a journey to Poland would be amply re- 
paid by the pleasure of studying woman- 
hood in its interesting development there.” 


With reference to Polish breeding, 
the writer adds— 


‘There is another point wherein the 
30 
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Poles—men and women alike—are remark- 
ably distinguished from the Germans, and 
that is, the unmistakable breeding, which 
characterizes them as agation. After the 
common coarse features which you encoun- 
ter all over Germany, except in Austria, it 
is highly refreshing to find yourself among 
a people, where fine lines and an aristocra- 
tic type of countenance prevail. If you 
are seated in a purely German company at 
a table Phéte in the north of Germany, you 
will find yourself surrounded by a weari- 
some monotony of heavy common-looking 
faces, bent with a somewhat unseemly ear- 
nestness on the work of devouring their 
food. Should there be an individual among 
them, whose face and bearing bespeak un- 
mistakably the blood in his veins, you may 
be sure that whatever else he may be, he is 
not a German. Asa nation, the Germans 
are so taken up with trade, that you can 
read ‘tradesmen’ on all their faces. Napo- 
leon’s famous saying, that the English are 
a nation of shopkeepers, would be much 
truer as applied to Germans.” 


One other passage may complete 
these representations of Polish pecu- 
liarities, and serve to complete the 
justification of that sympathy un- 
doubtedly evoked in England by the 
sufferings of the race— 


“ Before I have done with the subject of 
Polish character, I must not omit to men- 
tion another point wherein they may be 
likened to Englishmen. I allude to their 
love of self-government and hatred of bu- 
reaucracy. The Germans in Posen and 
Galicia reproach the Poles with an unwil- 
lingness to serve the State. As far as it 
goes, the reproach is just; but this unwil- 
lingness arises from two very natural causes. 
First, the Poles feel an abhorrence of taking 
their orders from Berlin and Vienna even 
more than from St. Petersburgh. Secondly, 
they cannot bring themselves to become the 
mere bit of the bureaucratic machine, which 
is required of every Austrian or Prussian 
employé. The Pole, like the Englishman, 
prizes his individuality beyond everything, 
and prefers to stand or fall on his own re- 
sponsibility. On the other hand, the Ger- 
man, with his exaggerated love of order 
and authority, is always ready to shape 
himself to the bureaucratic mould. To him, 
to be a man is nothing, and to be a ‘ Herr 
Regierungsrath’ everything. Give him a 


bit of ribbon to stick in his button-hole, * 


a gold-laced cap, before which the inferior 
herd shall bow down, and an unlimited 
supply of execrable tobacco, and he will 
live and die happy.” 


Mr. Bullock set out on his journey, 
as special Correspondent of the Dai 
News, with that true spirit of intel. 
ligenceand fearlessness, now a charac- 
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teristic of journalists who undertake 
such onerous duties. He “ roughed 
it” uncomplainingly, made himself at 
home wherever it was possible, fell in 
at once with the ways of the people, 
and saw a great deal that was in- 
teresting and peculiar. Here is his 
description of a Polish country-house, 
a fair type of that class of erec- 
tions :— 


“The house itself is generally a low, 
straggling, one-storied building, with white- 
washed walls, wooden roof, and porch. The 
house usually stands in a small enclosure, 
more orchard than garden, boasting occa- 
sionally of well-arranged flower-beds, which 
more often are allowed to run to seed. Just 
outside the wooden railing which runs 
round this orchard-garden, lie the farm- 
buildings, usually pitched right in front of 
the main entrance. At the back of the 
house is generally a pond of some sort, to 
supply the family with fish in Lent and on 
fast-days.” 


Something of the condition of the 
people, and of their hopes and native 
virtues, may be gathered from this 
scene :— 


“As I had as yet only been introduced to 
three members of the family, and had en- 
countered no other guests, I was wondering 
how all the seats at the table would be 
filled, when a door opened at the other end 
of the room, and a long string of fine look- 
ing young fellows, of ages varying from 
seventeen to twenty-five, entered, and lost 
no time in falling to on the viands before 
them. 

“Turning to my host, I could not resist 
asking what this invasion might mean, and 
received for answer the word ‘powstancy’ 
(‘insurgents’). Then, for the first time, I 
heard this magic word pronounced, of which 
Polish ladies say that it is the sweetest- 
sounding word in the Polish language. 
There was no conceivable sacrifice which 
these heroic women were not prepared to 
make for ‘naszy powstancy’ (‘our insur- 
gents’); a name which they never pro- 
nounced without the most lively emotion. 

“ Among the insurgent guests at table on 
the present occasion were several French- 
men, who had recently arrived from Paris 
to take part in the insurrection. One and 
all they seemed pleasant, gentlemanly fel- 
lows, and certainly did ample justice to the 
fare before them. As they were to cross 
the frontier in a few days, and take to 
life in the woods, it was only fair that they 
should regale themselves heartily before 
starting on their desperate errand. In the 
course of my onward progress, I found ten 
or a dozen insurgents quartered in every 
country house I entered, and began to un- 
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derstand a little about the organization of 
the bands.” 


The piety of the people was evi- 
denced by the names sometimes given 
to their country houses. One, for 
example, was called Boguchwala, or 
“Praise God.” But Mr. Bullock was 


soon obliged to hurry from the com- 
fortable shelter of these hospitable 
steadings, and take the field with the 
insurgents. Before the “rebels” went 
into the fight, a religious service was 
usually performed :— 


“Two military chaplains performed mass 
before battle, and, raising the cross, led the 
troops when they went into action. 

“It was a very striking sight to witness 
the insurgents at mass. A rude altar of 
pine-branches had been constructed be- 
tween the two crosses, marking the graves 
of the Russians and Poles, and round this 
the wild, bandit-like insurgents were col- 
lected. It seemed strange business for men, 
such as they looked, to be about; but their 
great earnestness showed that the scene was 
by no means to them a mereform. As the 
hair of the priest was agitated by the wind, 
and the sun shone full on the heads of the 
assembled throng, it seemed to me that, 
compared with the great vaulted sky above 
them, the fairest shrine that ever was raised 
would have been an insignificant worship- 
ping place. At about ten o’clock, an hour 
after the mass was over, intelligence was 
brought into camp that the Russians were 
marching down upon us, and there was a 
general rush to arms.” 


The fight at Kobylanka showed 
how great an influence the ecclesias- 
tics had in the rising. Where the 
fight was the hottest, a priest led a 
desperate band into action, bearing 
the cross before them. The leader, 
Jeziorauski, a small man about forty 
years of age, with piercing eyes, an 
engaging manner, and an unmilitary 
appearance, was the victor in this 
engagement. Here, as elsewhere, the 
density of the woods favoured the 
insurgents. In Volhynia our author 
found the peasants universally hos- 
tile to the insurrection. The Rus- 
sian Government had worked upon 
them in the most unscrupulous man- 
ner. The following monstrous lie was 
invented and circulated in a “ pro- 
clamation,” as a veritable account of 
the origin of the insurrection :— 

“On the night of January 22-23—a 
night which will be for ever chronicled in 
hell—throughout the Kingdom of Poland, 
the inhabitants rose, and murdered or suf- 
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focated the sleeping Russian soldiery. My 
God, what an amount of innocefit orthdox 
blood was shed by professing Christians! 
Since then a succession of scenes has been 
enacted, of which the world never saw the 
like. Even cannibals would revolt from 
the crimes which Poles have committed. 
Do you not know that they have hung up 
Russian soldiers by their own entrails, and 
performed hell-dances over the bodies of 
our generals whom they have killed? Help- 
less women, too, have been murdered in 
cold blood, and churches have been con- 
verted into manufactories of arms.” 


_In places where arts of this kind 
did not promise success, cruelties un- 
precedented even in Russia were re- 
sorted to. An eye-witness of the en- 
trance of a train of prisoners into 
Zytomir, described their appearance 
thus :— 

‘Bound hand and foot, so tight that the 
ropes cut the flesh almost to the bone, with 
their faces horribly mutilated, and their 
bodies covered with gaping wounds, to the 
number of some two hundred, on foot or 
strapped to jolting carts, the unfortunate 
prisoners were conveyed thirty miles, ex- 
posed to the broiling sun, and continually 
pricked and goaded by the lances and pitch- 
forks of the Cossacks and peasants who 
escorted them. Arrived at Zitomir, they 
were cast into filthy dungeons, and all ac- 
cess to them forbidden by order of the go- 
vernor.” 


In the neighbourhood of Winniga, 
in Podolia, the slitting-off of noses, 
ears, and lips was common. Some, 
after this treatment, were—Mr. Bul- 
lock at least believes the awful tale— 
spitted through the cheeks, and driven 
to prison in herds at the point of 
goads and pitchforks! “Plucking out 
the eyes of some, the peasants poured 
vitriol and spirits of wine into. the 
bleeding sockets, and then set fire to 
them ; others they took and scalped, 
and, folding the skin down over the 
eyes and nose, left their victims ex- 
posed to the broiling sun.” 

The insurgents were put often to 
strange shifts for food and clothing 
when encamping in the dense woods, 
and would 4 perished in larger 
numbers from privationsthan from the 
Russian sword, had the country peo- 

le not striven to supply their wants. 
hey formed a curious force, these 
roving bands of heroic enthusiasts, 
Had Horodyski’s men marched 
through one of the Polish citi 
their equipment would have cai 
equal surprise and ae, A 
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large bundle of new shifts having 
been distributed amongst them, they 
wore them outside their trousers, the 
latter being somewhat dilapidated, 
buckling them over with a black 
belt. The costume is said to have 
been not unmilitary! Here is a pic- 
ture of campaigning in the woods :— 


“Just as they were in the act of starting, 
a great rushing wind, bringing with it a 
horrid darkness, fell upon the woods, lash- 
ing the trees into a perfect fury—a terrible 
omen of ‘the coming disaster. As soon as 
the wind had spent half its rage, the rain 
poured down in torrents and the thunder 
burst overhead, while the lightning partly 
disclosed the scene of confusion which 
reigned. Except when the thunder drowned 
every other sound, the voices of the captain 
shouting for orders, the cries of the baggage 
drivers, and neighings of the horses, filled 
the air With the wildest confusion. When 
partial order was restored, it was discovered 
that the guide on whom they most depend- 
ed had got drunk in the interval, and no 
other was to be found. In this terrible pre- 
dicament, wet through to the skin, while 
the storm was still raging, the expedition 
set forth for the frontier, and utterly disap- 
peared in the darkness, leaving us alone in 
the wood, crouching for shelter in the before- 
mentioned hut.” 


The office of a “Correspondent” 
was discharged with unprecedented 
difficulty under such circumstances. 
There was not the vestige of a path 
through the forest. In the space of 
ten hours Mr. Bullock accomplished 
fifteen miles, with indescribable diffi- 
culty, owing to the pitchy blackness 
of the night in the woods, and the 
torrents of rain. This was in passing 
from Horodyski's force to Wysocki’s, 
the latter commanding the insurgent 
centre. The unsuccessful attack made 
by the latter on Radziwillow led to 
the breaking up of his detachment, 
and their dispersion: across the fron- 
tier into Galicia. Among the roman- 
tic stories related by our author is 
that of a lady, whom he found in the 
hospital at Brody. She was only 
nineteen _ of age, and had just 
had a ball extracted from the calf of 
her leg. Her name was Stanislawa 
Przylegka, and she had joined the in- 
surgents in the hope of being revenged 
upon the Russians for sending her 
father to Siberia. It was affirmed 
by those near her in the battle that 
she brought down three Cossacks 
with her rifle before being hit her- 
self. After she had fallen she lay for 
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some hours in tall reeds, beside a 
pond, until at last, using all her re- 
maining strength in an effort to rise, 
she attracted the attention of an Ita- 
lian, an insurgent volunteer, also 
wounded. They both contrived to 
get upon their feet ultimately, and 
make the journey to the Austrian 
frontier, two miles, together. In the 
next room lay a crippled Sunderland 
stationer, who had become so fired 
with Polish zeal as to risk his life for 
the cause. Many foreigners joined 
the insurrection at the outset, but 
recruitment from that source ceased 
at an early moment, when the hope- 
lessness of the struggle became appa- 
rent. Those Italians who hastened 
to aid the struggling people against 
their oppressors, were cooled at once 
on finding that the priesthood had so 
much to do with the effort. Every 
Italian suspects attempts to advance 
freedom under such auspices. There 
was a certain reaction inevitable in 
favour of the Russian Government, 
whenever the justice of the procla- 
mation was recognised prohibiting 
“manifestations of a pretended reli- 
gious character,” and holding the 
clergy responsible for participation 
in the “singing of seditious hymns in 
the churches.” Religion should not 
be prostituted to political ends, or its 
clergy descend from their altars to 
becoine the managers of a hopeless 
guerilla. 

Their participation in the revolt 
did not exalt itscharacter. The sub- 
stitution of fanaticism for patriotism 
led to excesses on the part of the in- 
surgents unknown in previous risings. 
Nor did the priest-directed movement 
produce any great leader, wise in 
policy or in war. In no country have 
the Roman clergy ever accomplished 
a successful revolution in the interest 
of liberty. Whenever they have 
attempted it, the result has been 
to make the last state of the 
people worse than the first. It is 
evident that the late effort in Poland 
originated in the Papal vision of a 
country relieved from bondage by the 
Holy See, and attached to it as no 
other European State has ever been. 
Poland was to be the model Catholic 
Kingdom, the spot where the theory 
of the Roman system was to be most 
an ep nd carried out. The Church 
would dominate the State, and have 
the opportunity of making an experi- 
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ment which might prove more suc- 
cessful than the Roman one. As the 
victorious champion of liberty, the 
Papal power would have claims on 
the sympathies of Europe, and find 
renewal of life in the gratitude of a 
relieved nationality, and the admira- 
tion of other free peoples. The alle- 
gation that the system is hostile to 
the rights of the people and friend! 
to tyranny, would be then disproved, 
and a standing argument supplied in 
favour of the rationality of ultramon- 
tanism. There can be little doubt 
that ideas somewhat of this kind 
occupied the minds of the clerical 
authors of the Polish revolt. The 
local priesthood were stimulated from 
Rome, and the-Polish bishops threw 
themselves into the struggle with an 
energy for which only the sanction 
and authority of the infallible head 
could account. Probably it was part 
of the policy here indicated to involve 
Garibaldi in the Polish insurrection ; 
and at one time it seemed likely that 

~ his simplicity of character and mag- 
nanimity would have made him the 
prey of the designing men who 
sought his aid, ostensibly for the 
suffering Poles. His presence with 
the hosts of the faithful.would have 
been a grand coup. Who then could 
say that the Church was either antag- 
onistic to freedom or afraid of it ? 
There would be this advantage, too, 
that Garibaldi’sinfluence as an Italian 
leader would be for ever forfeited. 
His reputation and his power would 
have perished on a Polish field. 

It may have been in the calculation, 
also, that Poland would be the best 
spot for the Popedom, should events 
in Italy prove adverse, and the Pontiff 
be obliged to quit his dominions. In 
Austria, in France, even in Spain, 
the Pope would be a subject. There 
are but two countries in Europe 
where he might re-establish his sove- 
reignty, with the prospect of directly 
ruling on Ultramontane principles 
over a willing people: these are 
Ireland dnd Poland. The first was 
more desirable, but there were diffi- 
culties in the way. England was 
not Russia. It would not be eas 
to wrest the “ oppressed nationality” 
from her grasp. The Irish people 
were not of one mind. There was 
no denying the fact that a powerful 
section, powerful physically as well 
as morally, would dispute any attempt 
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to introduce the Pope’s authority. 
All former efforts to unite the Island 
of Saints to the Holy See by a lasting 
bond had failed. Just now there was 
little hope of success. But Poland, 
besides having peculiar recommen- 
dations, might be won for the rulers 
of the faith. .The project was pro- 
mising. By adroit management the 
sword of Napoleon might beemployed, 
even against its possessor’s real wishes. 
It was only necessary to get up a 
Polish sentiment in France; and that 
the French bishops could easily do. 
In England, too, the popular chivalry 
might be worked upon ; and if France 
and England interposed, the so-called 
independence of Poland would be 
achieved. The victor of Solferino 
would be glad to place new laurels 
on his brow. Thesoldiers who-rushed 
up the heights of the Alma would 
meet their old enemy with equal 
courage wherever the necessities of a 
Polish war would lead them. How 
England and France were worked 
upon, all men remember. The Bri- 
tish Parliament resounded with elo- 
a= appeals on behalf of the Poles. 

he subject was pressed on attention 
with obtrusive and offensive reitera- 
tions. The French clerical press took 
it up with a zeal hot enough ‘to 
awaken suspicions. The altars of 
France were employed as its plat- 
form. Pastorals bearing the episco- 
pal sign-manual circulated through- 
out Europe in the same behalf. It 
is to the credit of the Emperor Na- 
poleon that he preserved his firmness 
under the circumstances. His clear 
judgment was never misled; and his 
conduct in this case affords another 
strong proof of his bona jides in the 
struggle with Ultramontanism. The 
instincts of the English people pre- 
served them from falling into the 
Roman ambuscade. The political 
position of those who championed 
the Polish cause in the British Par- 
liament was enough to show that 
this particular rising did not deserve 
our help, though it might not be alto- 
ether destitute of our sympathy. So 
England and France both drew off— 
not, however, until a British Minister, 
whose want of wisdom is proverbial, 
had rashly gone to the very verge 
of war, and made retreat without 
discredit hardly possible. From the 
hour when that joint decision to re- 
main neutral was announced by Eng- 
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land and France, the Polish insur- 
rection of 1863 was at an end. It 
flickered for a little longer, but its 
vitality was gone, and the clergy who 
had fanned the flame were the first 
to abandon the cause. 

It would have been sad, indeed, if 
a revolt under such auspices had 
triumphed. It was very unlike the 
efforts of the Kosciuskos, the Ozar- 
toryskis, and the Lelewels. However 
those men differed as to theories of 

vernment, they were in favour of 
ecdeei in a large and genuine sense. 
They would have preferred even 
bondage to Russia before bondage to 
Rome. It would have been a sad 
conclusion, too, inasmuch as, in her 
earlier days of pride and indepen- 
dence, Poland enjoyed and cherished 
the sacred principle of religious as 
well as civil liberty. When the 
priest, Skarga, in the days of Sigis- 
mund IIL, in the seventeenth century, 
warned the Polish nobles that their 
intense selfishness and insane discords 
would hand their nation over erelong 
to the foreigner, he addressed a senate 
containing a large number of Protest- 
ants, “ hhey stood before the altar, 


lifting up their heads, and moving 
them about so as to make the dia- 
mond clasps in their caps glisten the 
more. When the host was elevated, 
the King alone went down on his 


knees.” There was a perfect sym- 
pathy between the two classes of 
religionists in all national matters. 
Intolerance and bigotry, whenever 
manifested, were an accident, not a 
settled principle as in Ultramontan- 
ism. “When Henry de Valois arrived 
in Cracow to be crowned (writes Mr. 
Sutherland Edwards), two years after 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
Catholics and Protestants united in 
compelling him to swear an oath to 
respect religious freedom in Poland; 
and in Skarga’s time, though the King 
was a Catholic, his subjects, in virtue 
of their general liberties, were free to 
adopt or reject Protestantism as they 
pleased. The Poles, as a nation, have 
never been given to persecution, and 
when, towards the close of their his- 
tory as a republic, the quarrels about 
‘dissidents’ began, the ‘ dissidents’’ 
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demands were chiefly resisted because 
Russia and Prussia supported them, 
just as we should have objected more 
than ever to grant equal political 
rights to the Catholics, had we, at 
any time, been recommended to do so 
in a threatening tone by France and 
Austria. The influence of the Jesuits 
increased greatly under Sigismund 
IIL, but until their power became 
supreme, persecution in Poland Proper 
was simply out of the question. A 
gentleman was a gentleman, and had 
a right to believe what he liked.” 

It is quite consistent with the 
character of the party by whom such 
an insurrection as that just sup- 
pressed so terribly was oridened and 
sustained, that the Holy See should 
now attempt to make its peace 
with the government of the Czar at 
the cost of the Poles. It has been 
stated that the Pope has addressed 
“to the bishops in Poland an ency- 
clical letter, in which he expresses his 
grief at the present situation of 
Catholicism in that unhappy country. 
Pius IX. recommends peace and 
obedience to the constituted authori- 
ties. He recommends the clergy to 
take no part in any revolt, declaring 
that he neither wishes for schism nor 
revolution.” It is very difficult to 
speak otherwise than the language 
of indignation in recording this worst 
species of perfidy. The real oppres- 
sor of Poland is now Pius the Ninth. 
If it be true that he has offered to 
form an alliance with Russia, touch- 
ing the government of that country, 
it can only be to help the Czar to 
keep its unhappy people in bondage. 
That is their reward for listening to 
the voice of the clergy, and taking the 
field at the bidding of the Holy See. 
Ultramontanism has been ever false- 
hearted, but surely history has no 
parallel for this flagitious betrayal of 
a too-trustful people. Writing, not 
as the partizan of any system, or the 
enemy of any other, Sut simply as a 
narrator of the last sad struggle of 
the Polish people, and its deplorable 
result, we cannot but describe this 
act of the Papal Court, if the facts 
be correctly stated, as the foulest of 
modern treacheries. 
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GEORGE ANNE BELLAMY—AN IRISH ACTRESS. 
PART I. 


“Beauty is but a vain and doubtful good, 
A shining gloss that fadeth suddenly.” SHAKESPEARE. 


It was intended that this lively and 
celebrated lady should have been 
christened Georgiana, but by some 
mistake she appears in the baptismal 
registry as George Anne; and so she 
always called and signed herself, after 
the discovery was made on the occa- 
sion of an inquiry relative to a bond 
or life insurance to which she was a 
party. The name of George sounds 
oddly in English ears when applied 
to a female; so would Anne if pre- 
fixed to the surname of aman. But 
in France the latter occurs commonly 
enough, and in one very remarkable 
instance became illustrious in the 
person of the great Constable, Anne 
de Montmorency, who fell at the bat- 
tle of Ste Denis, which he won against 
Condé, in 1567. 

The George Anne of whom we now 
propose to write a short biography, 
was the natural daughter of an Irish 
nobleman, James O’Hara, Lord Ty- 
gawley; but being born in wulleck, 
received the surname of her mother’s 
husband, Captain Bellamy, of the 
merchant service, who felt no little 
astonishment when paternal honors 
greeted him too soon after his mar- 
riage for the possibility of his having 
any claim to them. Upon this start- 
ling incident, he fled from his wife, 
and returned to her no more. The 
lady, originally of Quaker descent, 
having lost her lover and her hus- 
band, betook herself to the stage for 
a livelihood; but her endowments 
were limited, and her success indiffer- 
ent. Some time after, she went 
through the form of marriage with 
ason of Sir George Walter, a dissi- 
pated young officer, juvenile enough 
to be her own child. Would it be too 
harsh to say she seduced him? Be 
that as it may, she paid the penalty; 
for he speedily deserted her, having 
first appropriated to himself every 
eevee she possessed of value, even 
to her wearing apparel. She finally 
sought comfort in a sort of apochry- 
phal Methodism. George Anne sup- 
ported her lavishly when she possessed 
the means, and never failed to treat 
her. with respect and attention. We 


can find little to palliate the conduct 
of this mother, whose example and 
errors might have supplied a warn- 
ing beacon to her daughter. She 
had also a son by Lord Tyrawley, who 
became a captain in the navy. He 
was not ——— dutiful to his mo- 
ther, and mortally offended his father 
by publicly mimicking his lameness, 
occasioned by wounds in battle. 

Lord Tyrawley fought gallantly 
under the great Duke of Marlborough, 
in Flanders, rose to be a general offi- 
cer, and colonel of the Coldstream 
Guards; and was more than once 
employed in important missions as a 
foreign ambassador. He had wit and 
ability, but his morals in manhood 
were loose, and in old age he subsided 
into a confirmed debauchee of the 
eats. type. Croker says, he 
fears that Pope meant his name to 
fill up the last blank in the couplet— 


“Go dine with Chartres, in each vice outdo 
K—1’s lewd cargo, or Ty—y’s crew.” 


Of this, we think, there can be no 
doubt. 

Lord Tyrawley ran through his 
estate, and, having no legitimate heirs 
male, the title expired with him. 
A little before his death, and when it 
was known that he was beyond re- 
covery, several Hnglish acquaintances 
visited him, who came with a pre- 
tence of asking how he did, but in 
reality to see if he was dying, that 
they might make timely application 
for his employments. The old gene- 
ral, who saw through their pretended 
solicitude, gave them the following 
answer :—‘‘ Gentlemen, I know your 
reasons for inquiring after my health. 
I have but two things worth any one’s 
having, my regiment and my girl, 
neither of which will fall to yous ak 
T’ll tell you how they will be dis- 

ed of : a Scotchman has already 

spoke one, and an Irishman will 
carry off the other.” He passed away 
at last (A.D. 1773), in a state of dri- 
—. imbecility, at eighty-three. 
Lord Chesterfield said of himself and 
this ancient vowé, when both were 
very old and infirm: “ Tyrawley and 
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‘I have been dead these two years, 
but we don’t choose to have it 
known.” Boswell retails that Dr. 
Johnson, who disliked Chesterfield, 
and justly, allowed the merit of 
“good wit” to this saying. We are 
dull enough not to appreciate the im- 
puted brilliancy, in spite of the high 
authority by which it is indorsed. 
Towards the close of 1784, a work 
appeared in five small volumes, en- 
titled “An Apology for the Life of 
George Anne Bellainy, late of Covent 
Garden Theatre, written by herself.” 
The form adopted was a series of 
letters to a female friend. A nume- 
rous list of subscribers, a rapid sale, 
and a large profit attended the pro- 
duction, which went through three 
editions in a few months. It is sel- 
dom met with now in a sale cata- 
logue or a library; few, except dra- 
matic collectors, care to place it on 
their shelves. In aliterary sense the 
work is not destitute of merit. The 
enuineness of this autobiography 
as been disputed, but upon mistaken 
grounds. The materials were sup- 


plied by Mrs. Bellamy, to Bell, the 
ew from recollection, as she 


ept no notes or journal; and this 
accounts for many errors in dates and 
other details, some of which were cor- 
rected in a sixth volume published 
the following year. In this supple- 
ment, Mrs. llamy says :— The 
frequent mistakes which I find I have 
made in the chronology of my thea- 
trical anecdotes, will, 1 hope, be im- 
puted to my reciting them entirely 
from memory; and the deviation will, 
I trust, be excused, as the incidents 
themselves, though perhaps errone- 
ously stated in point of time, are real 
facts. Nothing could so pungently 
affect me as the suspicion of being 

ilty of designedly imposing, even 
in the minutest matters, on those 
who have been so partial and gener- 
ous, and have honoured me so liber- 
ally with their approbation.” We 
may readily admit both postulatum 
and plea, with the reasonable allow- 
ance accordable to autobiography in 
the abstract, although the particular 
sample in question is not quite so 
entertaining or instructive as Colley 
Cibber’s, and may, possibly, be a 
shade or two less authentic. Tate 
Wilkinson, in his memoirs, corrects 
many of Mrs. Bellamy’s most impor- 
tant errors, and subsequent writers 
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have amended others, contributing, 
at the same time, a liberal infusion 
of their own. 

The compiler of this “ Apology,” se- 
lected by Bell, was Alexander Bick- 
nell, known also as editor of Carver's 
“Travels in Africa,” and writer of 
the “Patriot King.” In the title- 
vage ef the last-named work, printed 
In 1788; after the lady’s death, he 
calls himself the author of Mrs. Bel- 
lamy’s life. He had no more right 
to do this than have those modern 
playwrights whosay of their so-called 
comedies, farces, ahd sensation melo- 
dramas—“ written by John Thomp- 
son”—when, in fact, they are in nine 
cases out of ten, pilfered, pirated, 
and ingeniously transmuted from the 
French. Not many years ago, a con- 
geries of 4,000 of these rare exotics 
was advertised for sale at one fell 
swoop. It was purchased en masse 
by a prolific original author for con- 
siderably less than the price of waste 

aper. We know not to what extent 
ne uses this stock for the benefit 
of the present play-going generation, 
or the exact amount of residue he 
may bequeath to posterity. He sup- 
plies the market at a good annual 
average, and will, in all probability, 
continue to do so while the article is 
in demand. 

George Anne Bellamy was born at 
Fingal, in Ireland, on the 23rd of 
April. This coincidence with the 
supposed birthday of Shakespeare, 
may induce some future enthusiast to 
include her in a tercentenary com- 
memoration ; and the more readily, 
as she was, during the heyday of her 
theatrical career, a popular and ap- 
plauded representative of Juliet, 
Cordelia, Desdemona, Perdita, Uleo- 


patra, Constance, and even Lady 


Macbeth. She gives the year of her 
birth as 1733. Chetwood fixes it in 
1727. The parish register settles the 
question by naming 1731. All who 
have written of her admit that she had 
rare beauty, talent, grace, an accom- 
plished mind, an affectionate disposi- 
tion, and a benevolent heart. She, 
herself, pleads guilty to excessive 
vanity, weakness combined with ob- 
stinacy, and reckless extravagance. 
The events of her life bear constant 
testimony to these besetting frailties, 
They were the recks on which a rich- 
ly laden vessel stranded itself, and a 
voyage that opened with sunny pro- 
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spects became clouded by storms, and 
. ended in shipwreck. 

Francis Gentleman says, in the 
“Dramatic Censor,” 1770: —“ Mrs. 
Bellamy trod close on the heels of 
Mrs. Cibber: she had, we think, the 
more amiable countenance of the two, 
though it was not marked with so 
much sensibility. Her person, though 
small, was very satisfactory, and her 
expressions of rapture beyond any 
thing we have heard. She came 
nearer to comedy than her great com- 
petitor, but neither deserved much 
praise in that line. Mrs. Cibber 
and Mrs. Bellamy had each singu- 
lar merit in Belvidera ; however, 
the former far surpassed her rival in 
the scenes of deep and violent feeling, 
while the latter, from an amorous 
glow of features and utterance, ex- 
celled in the passages bearing upon 
conjugal affection. Her madness was 
preferable to Mrs. Cibber’s, because 
more disengaged.” Again, he says 


of the two actresses in Monimia :— 
“The opinion we gave of Mrs. Cib- 
ber and Mrs. Bellamy in Belvidera 
may nearly point out the merits of 
those ladies in Otway’s second he- 


roine. Equal in the error of sing- 
song (the old vicious style imbibed 
from Colley Cibber, before the Gar- 
rick reformation), we think the lat- 
ter looked and spoke all the love pas- 
sages much better than the former ; 
but in rage and distress Mrs. Cibber 
was, no doubt, equal to every degree 
of conception. 7 the first, second, 
and third acts, we have very little 
doubt of Mrs. Bellamy’s superiority ; 
in the fourth and fifth, her great com- 

titor, or rather example, took the 
ead considerably.” Of the two fe- 
male rivals in the great “Romeo 
and Juliet” competition of 1750, the 
same critic observes:-—“ Mrs. Bellamy 
was an object of love, Mrs. Cibber of 
admiration; Mrs. Bellamy’s execu- 
tion was more natural, Mrs. Cibber’s 
more forcible ; in the former there 
were traces of non-age ; in the latter 
too much of the woman.” The Cib- 
ber at that time had reached the 
maturity of at least thirty-five, while 
the Bellamy was still in the bloom of 
nineteen. 

Chetwood, writing in 1749, says, 
“Miss Bellamy isa young and amiable 
actress. She has a most improving 
genius, and it will be no wonder if 
she should soon reach the top of per- 
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fection. She has lately left this 
kingdom (Ireland), to the great re- 
gret of all lovers of the drama.” 
O’ Keeffe declares that “the acting of 
Miss Bellamy gave him intense de- 
light; that she was very beautiful, 
had soft blue eyes, and a complexion 
of transparent fairness.” From deli- 
cate health and domestic vexations, 
she fell into premature decay. Her 
executive powers and personal attrac- 
tions faded long before they should 
have been affected by the fair inroads 
of time. An actress so highly lauded 
by many acute judges, so admired by 
the public, who could maintain her 
ground by the side of Cibber, and 
who excited the jealousy of Wofting- 
ton, must be considered as of the first 
class. Let us now briefly examine 
the leading incidents and vicissitudes 
of her life, which were numerous 
and extraordinary. 

At the time of her birth, Lord 
Tyrawley, then forty-two, was absent 
on diplomatic service in Lisbon. Feel- 
ing satisfied that she was his daugh- 
ter, he wrote to Captain Pye, the 
adjutant of his regiment, who hap- 
pened to be quartered in the town 
where she was born, requesting that 
Mrs. Pye, who had no children of 
her own, would take the infant under 
her care, and prevent her mother 
from holding any intercourse with 
her. With this worthy couple she 
continued until she entered on her 
fifth year, when Lord Tyrawley di- 
seal that she should be sent to 
France for education. Being brought 
up in the Roman Catholic faith, she 
was placed at a convent in Boulogne, 
where, not long after, a nun was 
immured for breaking her vow of 
chastity. She was then removed to 
another, where she continued until 
she reached eleven. In due course, 
Lord Tyrawley returned home, with 
a Portuguese dulcinea, and a large, 
tawny family, by different mothers. 
He took a country house at Bushy, 
and added our heroine to his establish- 
ment. Shesoon becameagreat favour- 
ite with her father and his com- 
panions, who were, in general, more 
witty and gay than conscientious, 
and overwhelmed her with flattery, 
with the view of paying court to her 
sire. Thus, she says, she was soon 
made to believe she was a pheno- 
menon, blessed with talents and at- 
tractions which nature seldom or 
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never combines. Such early doses of 
adulation are fatal incentives to la- 
tent vanity. Romances being pro- 
hibited, she was allowed toread Pope’s 
Homer, and conceived such an ad- 
miration for the translator that she 
never rested until her father con- 
sented to take her to visit him at 
Twickenham. The ceremony of in- 
troduction being over, the poet rang 
the bell, summoned his old house- 
keeper, and said to her, “ Take little 
miss to the gardens, and give her as 
much fruit as she can eat.” She re- 
venged the gross affront offered to the 
prospective Dacier, for such she fore- 
shadowed herself, by forthwith de- 
posing the idol of her imagination, 
and elevating Dryden to the vacant 
pedestal. In addition, the honied 
praises of Chesterfield consoled her 
for the contempt of Pope. 
Soon after this, Lord Tyrawley 
going as ambassador to Russia, left 
er in charge of a lady of quality, 
with an allowance of £100 per an- 
num for personal expenses, and a 
strict prohibition against seeing her 
mother. That unfortunate woman 
was now reduced to absolute penury, 
and, whether influenced by that pres- 
sure, thinking the annuity might aid 
her income, or actuated by natural 
affection, persuaded her daughter to 
abandon her selected and kind pro- 
tectress, which she did clandestinely, 
without even a leave-taking; and by 
this rash proceeding, resigned station 
and fortune, and Said the founda- 
tion of the long train of errors and 
calamities which clogged her future 
life. Lord Tyrawley, in reply to a 
letter communicating the step she had 
taken, declared that he would allow 
her no future support, and renounced 
herfor ever. Her mother’s theatrical 
avocations had brought her acquaint- 
ed with Mrs. Woffington, at whose 
house they met Garrick, Sheridan, 
Rich, the manager of Covent Garden, 
and other dramatic celebrities. The 
stage naturally occurred as a means 
of subsistence. On the 27th of March, 
1743, the Covent Garden bills an- 
nounced “Love for Love,” for Bridge- 
water’s benefit, Miss Prue, by Miss 
Georgiana Bellamy, who never ap- 
d on any stage before. She was 
hen under twelve, and must have been 
much older in appearance, as she is 
not named as achild. Miss Prue, al- 
though in her early teens, is a young 
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lady of mature mental growth and of 
extremely precocious notions, It wag 
a strange character to select for un- 
sophisticated innocence. This Bridge- 
water was a painstaking heavy tra- 

edian of the second or third class, who 
in his leisure hours varied the worship 
of Melpomene by retailing coals. He 
had often an abstracted air, as if hig 
mind was on anything but his part, 
Quin, after a performance of Kin 
John, once said to him, “ Bridge, 
could not get you to look at me last 
night as Hubert, in the third act. 
You were evidently thinking of some 
old crone who had bought half a 
bushel of coals without paying for 
them.” 

In 1743, Miss Mary Woffington, 
who afterwards married the Hon. Mr, 
Cholmondeley, was in training for an 
actress under her sister’s auspices, 
At a private drawing-room perform- 
ance of the “ Distressed Mother,”’ she 
essayed Hermione. The youthful 
Bellamy appeared as Andromache, 
and acquitted herself so as to excite 
the praises of Garrick, who encour- 
aged them by enacting Orestes. Time 
a on, and one evening, at Rich’s 
nouse, his daughters arranged with 
Miss Bellamy toact “Othello” amongst 
themselves. The Moor fell to her 
lot. When they were perfect, they 
began to rehearse, as they thought, 
without listeners, but Rich accident- 
ally passed the room, and was at once 
struck by the power and sweetness 
of her voice. He paused and listen- 
ed, then entered and spoke in raptur- 
ous compliments of the ability he had 
witnessed, and added that if she 
would turn her thoughts seriously to 
the stage, and take lessons from him, 
he would engage her at once. Man- 
ager Rich was the quintessence of 
ignorance and vulgarity ; but larning 
novices to act, as he called it, was his 
darling passion. “Lay your impharsis 
on the adjutant, sir,” he once said, 
with all the scholastic importance of 
a Busby, to a trembling neophyte. A 
parenthesis he pronounced a prentice, 
and the words turbot and turban he 
invariably confounded. He had also 
a foolish habit of calling everybody 
mister. He did this one day to Foote 
several times, who waxed wroth, and 
asked why he did not give him 
his name. “ Don’t be angry, mister,” 
said Rich ; “I sometimes forget my 
ownname.” “That is extraordinary, 
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indeed,” replied the wit; “I knew 
you could not write your name, but 
never supposed you could forget it.” 
There was a stage manager at Covent 
Garden, rather less than a century ago, 
who reproved a well-educated actor 
for saying tmmenent danger, and or- 
dered him to change the adjective to 
eminent. 

The opportunity offered to Miss 
Bellamy was too tempting to be re- 
jected, even at the cost of being darned 
y such an accomplished master. 
After some consideration Monimia 
in the “Orphan,” was fixed on for 
her opening part; but there were 
difficulties tu be surmounted. Rich, 
it is true, was king, but the leading 
actors constituted themselves vice- 
roys over him. » Quin, in particular, 
ruled Covent Garden theatre with a 
rod of iron. He assumed regal -se- 
clusion, suffered no one to enter the 
lion’s den, as his dressing-room was 
styled, without formal announcement 
and permission, never condescended 
to visit the green-room, or mix with 
the other performers, none of whom 
he condescended to know, except 
Ryan, for whom he conceived a 
friendship which lasted until death. 
When Rich informed him of his 
intentions with regard to Miss Bel- 
lamy, he thundered out, with the 
most sovereign contempt, “It will 
not do, sir.” “It shall do, sir,” re- 
plied the manager, for once standing 
on his prerogative. ‘“‘ Child,” growl- 
ed Quin, to the trembling though 
ambitious candidate, “I would advise 
you to try your hand at Serina (a 
part of no consequence), before you 
think of Monimia.” “If I did, sir,” 
replied she, pertly enough, “I should 
never live to play the Orphan.” Rich 
was resolute and called a rehearsal 
for the next day. Quin refused to 
attend ; Hale and Ryan followed the 
mutinous example. Rich fined the 
two latter heavily, which brought 
them to their allegiance. On the 
second call Quin, as Chamont, was 
still absent; but Hale mumbled over 
Castalio, and Ryan whistled Poly- 
dore. Under these disadvantages 
the aspiring novice faced the public 
on the evening of the 22nd of Novem- 
ber, 1744. She had not then com- 
pleted her fourteenth year, and was 
announced as a young gentlewoman, 
her first appearance on any stage. 
The theatre was crowded in every 
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part, a new appearance not being 
then, as now, a certain ventilator. 

At the outset, terror suspended her 
faculties, and there was a dread of 
total failure. She stood like a statue, 
unable to speak or move ; and the pit, 
in compassion, ordered the curtain to 
be dropped that she might have a 
few minutes to recover herself. Rich 
fell into an agony of apprehension, 
and the malicious actors smiled in 
exultation ; but in the fourth act she 
roused herself suddenly, as if inspired, 
and carried the house by storm. As 
the curtain fell, Quin raised her from 
the ground in a transport, and ex- 
claimed aloud, “Thou art a divine 
creature, and the true spirit is in 
thee.” From that moment he be- 
came her steady friend, from which 
character he never wavered. Find- 
ing that she was the daughter of his 
old chum, Lord Tyrawley, and that 
her mother was in distress, he en- 
closed a bank-note to the latter in a 
blank cover, and sent it by the penny 
post. He also gave the young lady 
a general invitation to his suppers, 
and particularly required her never 
to come alone, because, as he jocosely 
said, he was not yet old enough to 
secure her from scandal. It would 
have been well for Miss Bellamy if 
she had always followed the counsels 
of this rough but honest monitor. 
Quin had the manners of a bear 
with the heart of alamb. He was a 
voluptuary, but not a libertine. He 
preferred paying for his indulgences 
in pounds, shillings, and pence, to 
liquidating them at the cost of an 
evil conscience and sleepless nights. 
“ Do you never make love, Mr. Quin,” 
once said an inquisitive and senti- 
mentalfaironetohim. “No,madam,” 
he replied, “I prefer buying it ready 
made.” On the night of his benefit, 
in 1745, after Miss Bellamy had acted 
Arsinée, in Fenton’s ‘‘ Mariamne,” he 
asked to speak with her in his dress- 
ing-room. As she entered, with some 
apprehension that she might un- 
knowingly have offended him, he 
took her affectionately by the hand 
and said, “My dear girl, you are 
vastly followed, I hear ; do not let 
the love of finery or any other induce- 
ment prevail upon you to commit an 
indiscretion. Men, in general, are 
rascals. You are young and engag- 
ing, and, therefore, ought to be doubly 
cautious. If you want anything in 
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my power, which money can _pur- 
chase, come to me, and say, ‘James 
Quin, give me such a thing,’ and my 
purse shall be always at your ser- 
vice.” 

The “Orphan,” in consequence of 
Miss Bellamy’s success, although an 
old and hackneyed play, was per- 
formed three nights successively. The 
attraction was confined to her; for 
the two lovers, and the fiery young 
brother, were all corpulent, elderly 
gentlemen, well declined into the vale 
of years. Her second character was 
Aspasia, in the “ Maid’s Tragedy,” 
acted five times. This was followed 
by Lucia, in “ Cato ;” Celia, in “Vol- 
pone,” and Blanche in Colley Cibber’s 
alteration, or rather mutilation of 
Shakespeare’s “King John,” called 
* Papal Tyranny.” On this occasion, 
the old laureate, who had retired for 
more than ten years, came out again 
at drivelling seventy-five to exhibit 
his dotage as Cardinal Pandulph. 
He had lost all his teeth, and was 
quite inarticulate. The audience ex- 


tended full indulgence to his age and 
former reputation, but visited his son, 
Theophilus, with tokens of their dis- 
pleasure. The father had taught him, 


and as many more of the actors as 
submitted to be schooled, including 
Miss Bellamy, the traditional mode 
of chanting and quavering out their 
tragic notes. The public spared the 
old man, but signified no tolerance for 
his younger disciples. But this dis- 
graceful hodge-podge ran ten nights, 
and produced a profit of £400. At 
her benefit, ‘Miss Bellamy was most 
liberally supported by the Duchess 
of Queensberry, Gay's celebrated pa- 
troness, through whose interest, joined 
to that of the Countess of Cardigan, 
Lady Shaftesbury, and the Duchess 
of Leeds, she cleared several hundred 
pounds. Splendid encouragement for 
a beginner on the threshold. 

During the summer vacation she 
was treacherously beguiled from her 
mother’s residence in Southampton- 
street, Covent-garden, one Sunday 
evening, by a noble earl, who, on this 
occasion, acted not as principal on 
his own account, but as Sir Pandarus 
to Lord Byron, a young dissolute 

r, who fancied himself in love with 
the youthful actress, and had for some 
time persecuted her by his attentions. 
He had nothing to recommend him 
but his title, an agreeable face, and a 
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bad character. This was the same 
Lord Byron who afterwards killed 
his neighbour, Mr. Chaworth, in g 
suspicious duel by candle-light, at 
tavern, without seconds, for which, 
however, the House of Lords ae- 
quitted him; but finding himself 
shunned by society, he passed the 
remainder of a long life in seclusion, 
at Newstead Abbey, where, it was 
said, he threw his wife into the fish- 
yond, while taking a connubial walk, 

his gave him the unamiable sobri- 
quet of the wicked Lord. He was the 
immediate predecessor and grand- 
uncle of the illustrious poet, and lived 
up to 1798. 

The abducting Earl took the prize 
he had filched, to his house, a gloomy 
looking mansion in, South Audley- 
street, opening on the fields, and 
endeavoured to pacify her by the 
assurance that his friend Lord Byron 
was on the point of marriage witha 
rich lady, and would make a hand- 
some settlement on her. He then 
made his exit, to prepare, he said, a 
lodging he had already cast his eye 
on, to which he would conduct her. 
In a short time he returned, accom- 
panied by the last person on earth 
she expected to see, her brother, Lieu- 
tenant O’Hara, who happened, by 
the merest accident, to learn what 
had taken place, and encountered 
the Earl at his own door. Believing 
that his sister had gone with her own 
consent, after inflicting manual chas- 
tisement on the peer, he repulsed her 
offered gratitude, and left her to her 
fate. Lord Byron, on whom he im- 
mediately called, solemnly denied, 
upon his honour, all knowledge of 
the affair, and succeeded in convincing 
the young sailor of his innocence. 
The Earl, dreading a threatened pro- 
secution, directed a female servant to 
conduct Miss Bellamy immediately to 
the lodging provided in Broad-street, 
which she found to be kept by a Mrs. 
Mirvan, a mantua-maker, who had 
worked for her. Here she remained ; 
and — that her involuntary 
elopement had been grossly misre- 
presented in the newspapers, wrote 
several letters to her mother, which, 
through the duplicity of a relative 
living in the same house, never 
reached her, and were returned un- 
opened. A violent fever brought her 
to the brink of the grave ; the public 
scandal had destroyed her professional 
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pects, and she was thrown upon 
the world without any ostensible re- 
source. It does not appear that, on 
this occasion, she was criminal in 
thought or deed, yet it seems odd 
that she should remain quietly at the 
strange lodging. instead of returning 
home at once. But the actions of a 
girl of fifteen are not to be judged by 
the standard of mature experience. 
Miss Bellamy, on her recovery, was 
advised to try change of air in the 
country. Her landlady, Mrs. Mir- 
yan, supplied her with the means. 
She repaired to Essex, to the house 
of some Quaker relations of her mo- 
ther, named Clarke, who received her 
kindly, and paid over a legacy of £300 
which had been left to her on condi- 
tion of not going upon the stage. 
This disqualifying incident she con- 
cealed, and her necessities induced 
her to take the money. Her obnox- 
ious calling happened to be accident- 
ally revealed by her meeting the well- 
known Zachary Moore, a fashionable 
spendthrift, who managed to get rid 
of £25,000 a-year, and, at forty, was 
glad to accept an ensigncy in a regi- 
ment at Gibraltar. On this untoward 
discovery, the worthy broad-brims 
chased her from their roof as a limb 
of Satan, and she took refuge with a 
farmer’s family at Ingatestone. Here, 
after some time, her mother sought 
and found her, and they returned to 
London together, determined to ask 
another engagement from Rich. On 
their way to his house they met 
Thomas Sheridan, who immediatel 
proposed Dublin; and this offer, Rich 
recommending it, as affording better 
opportunities, was accepted. In 
those days, possession of parts con- 
stituted property, and if the manager 
dared to exercise his own discretion 


the popular hero or heroine raised 
the town on his back, and speedily 


reduced him to submission. Even 
the autocrat Garrick trembled under 
the tyranny of Dame Clive. He 
aeuld as soon have thrust his head 
into a lion’s mouth as have taken 
Portia, in the “Merchant of Venice,” 
from her forcibly, and interdicted her 
comic imitations in the trial scene. 
“T grieve to lose you,” he sighed out, 
when she retired. ‘ You lie, David,” 
she retorted ; “and would light up 
for joy, only the candles would cost 
you sixpence.” 

During the journey to Holyhead, 
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Miss Bellamy encountered a Mr. 
Crump, an Irish linen merchant, a 
red-nosed Adonis of fifty, with the 
riches of Croesus at his back, whose 
subsequent persecution influenced, 
in some degree, her future destiny. 
On the 11th of November, 1745, she 
appeared in Dublin, as Monimea in 
“The Orphan,” supported by Barry 
and SheridanasCastalioand Ghee t. 
She soon became a public favourite, 
and was much noticed in private by 
Mrs. O’Hara, Lord Tyrawley’s sister, 
the Hon. Mrs. Butler, and other 
ladies of high rank. Garrick joined 
the company in December, this being 
his second and last visit to Dublin. 
The season proved altogether the 
most brilliant that had ever marked 
the dramatic annals of Ireland. When 
“King John” was announced, our 
youthful heroine claimed the part of 
Constance, for which she had stipu- 
lated with the manager, but Garrick 
objected to the extreme juvenility of 
her appearance, and insisted on Mrs. 
Furnival being preferred. The house 
was thin, and the triumph of Miss 
Bellamy received further completion 
by acrowded attendance on the second 
night, when her rival was deposed, 
and she represented the widowed 
mother of Arthur. Garrick asked 
her to play Jane Shore for his bene- 
fit. This she refused, alleging, in fair 
retort, that if too young for Con- 
stance, she was equally so for Rowe’s 
M agdalen. He endeavoured to pro- 
pitiate her by an absurd note of 
apology, in which he said that if she 
would oblige him, he would write for 
her “a goody goody epilogue, which, 
with the help of her eyes, should do 
more mischief than ever the flesh or 
the devil had done since the world 
began.” This nonsense he directed, 
“To my soul’s idol, the beautified 
Ophelia,” and delivered it to his ser- 
vant with orders to take it to Miss 
Bellamy. The fellow, having some 
more agreeable occupation of his own 
than going on his master’s errands, 
without looking at the direction, gave 
it to a porter in the street. The por- 
ter, not knowing any lady of quality 
in Dublin who bore the title either 
of “ My soul’s idol,” or “the beauti- 
tified Ophelia,” carried the letter to 
his ordinary employer, who happened 
to be connected with a newspaper. 
The next morning, the incident fur- 
nished a paragraph for the breakfast 
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tables, which set the city in a roar 
at the expense of Garrick. Little 
David’s vanity had persuaded him 
that the attentions he received from 
Mrs. Butler proceeded from a warmer 
source than mere professional admi- 
ration. When he called to take leave, 
the lady, who had a turn for humour, 
put into his hands a sealed packet, 
containing, she said, her sentiments, 
with a strict injunction not to open 
it till he had passed the Hill of 
Howth. Garrick gracefully took the 
packet with a significant air, but 
when he eagerly tore it open, found 
to his utter mortification, that it 
consisted of “ Wesley's Hymns” 
and “Dean Swift on the Trinity,” 
unaccompanied by a declaration. He 
forthwith tossed both into the sea. 

When Garrick, in 1747, purchased 
a moiety of Drury-lane Theatre, Miss 
Bellamy’s continued success in Dub- 
lin induced him to offer her, through 
Delane, an engagement at £10 per 
week. This she imprudently refused, 
and acknowledges her indiscretion in 
so doing. At the end of her third 
season in Dublin a demand was made 
on her by the treasurer of the theatre 
for £75, for orders she had issued at 
the manager’s request. This unjust 
charge so incensed her that she re- 
fused to re-engage, and left, with 
much regret, thecity where her youth- 
ful efforts had been so generously fos- 
tered and encouraged by the public. 
On the 22nd of October, 1748, she 
appeared at Covent Garden under her 
old friend Rich, as Belvidera, and met 
with a most flattering ——_ Quin 
welcomed her again with his usual 
kindness ; and through his friendly 
offices she became reconciled to her 
father, Lord Tyrawley, who had lately 
returned to England from his Russian 
embassy. 

One night, while performing Athe- 
nais in “The Force of Love,” she was 
startled at seeing Lord Byron intently 

ing on her from the stage box. 

e shortly afterwards came behind 
the scenes and said to the manager, 
“ Well, Rich, I am come to take away 
your Athenais.” Rich, in a resolute 
tone, replied, “I desire, my Lord, 
7 will quit the scenes, for be assured 

shall not stand by and see my ac- 
tresses insulted.” The next evening, 
Thompson, the poet, encountered him, 
as he thought, muffled up at the back 
of the stage, and heard him say, “I 
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willspeak to her to-night orshoot” —— 
the rest of the sentence he lost. This 
being reported to Quin, he imme- 
diately said “ Madam, we'll have no 
chairing to-night; you must walk 
home under my arm.” The chair 
followed empty, with the curtains 
drawn. It was stopped, the top lifted 
and a letter thrown in, not from Lo: 
Byron, but from a certain Squire 
Bullock, a young rake, who had fre- 
quently sthemel mad epistles to the 
lady. While she was at supper, at 
her mother’s lodgings, in company 
with her faithful guide and protector, 
a letter was brought by the waiter 
from the Bedford Hotel. Quin opened 
it and found it came from Lord Byron, 
who, though recently married to a 
lovely bride, proposed a settlement 
to Miss Bellamy, with many direful 
imprecations in case of rejection. 
Quin wrote and forthwith despatched 
the following answer :— “ Lieutenant 
O’Hara’s compliments to Lord Byron, 
and if he ever dares to insult his sis- 
ter again, it shall not be either his 
title or cowardice that shall preserve 
him from chastisement.” This so 
terrified the noble Lord that he set 
off the next morning for Nottingham- 
shire, and troubled them no more. 
On the night of Quin’s benefit, 
during the season of 1748-1749, a 
ludicrous incident occurred. The 
play was Dryden’s “ All for Love,” 
in which Miss Bellamy acted Octavia, 
and Mrs. Woffington, Cleopatra. The 
Duchess of Queensberry, who was pre- 
sent, had expressed a wish to visit the 
green-room, which she had heard was 
superior to many fashionable saloons 
for the wit and politeness to be met 
withthere. Miss Belleney begged leave 
to attend and introduce her patron- 
ess when the performance was over. 
On opening the door, the first object 
that struck their view was the fair 
Woffington, still crowned and robed 
as the Egyptian Queen, with a pot of 
porter in her hand, crying out, “ Con- 
fusion to all order ; let liberty thrive !” 
The table was surrounded by con- 
genial company and covered with 
mutton pies. The Duchess stood 
aghast for a moment, and then hur- 
ried to her chair, muttering sotto voce, 
“Ts hell broke loose?” The next day 
when Miss Bellamy called on her 
Grace to explain and apologize as 
well as she could, the Duchess smiled 
and said, “Really, from what I saw 
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last night, I should think that, in 
taste and delicacy, the Norwood Gip- 
sies are at least on a par with the ac- 
complished ladies of the theatre.” 
The turning point of Miss Bellamy’s 
destiny was now close at hand. Mr. 
Montgomery, afterwards Sir George 
Metham, sought and won her hitherto 
unbestowed affection. He was ami- 
able and attractive, sincere in his at- 
tachment ; and while disowning all 
dishonourable views, candidly told 
her he was not then in a condition to 
marry. Love induced her to believe 
that he would make her his wife ata 
convenient time, and she determined 
to encounter the dangerous risk of 
trusting him, without the previous 
security of the wedding-ring. To this 
irrevocable step she was still further 
urged by the violence of Lord Tyr- 
awley. He peremptorily insisted that 
she should take the husband of his 
choice, the odious Crump already 
mentioned, who, by some means or 
other, had secured his paternal advo- 
cacy. One night, towards the close 
of the season, in May, while she was 
performing Lady Fanciful in the 
“Provok’d Wife,” Metham, who had 
acarriage waiting at the stage door, 
persuaded her to elope with him at 
the end of the fourth act. When re- 
quired for the last scene, the call-boy 
in vain shouted, “ Miss Bellamy for 
Lady Fanciful! She was nowhere 
to be found, and the cause was soon 
ascertained. Quin, as Sir John Brute, 
had the unpleasant task of makin 
excuses to the audience. He tol 
them bluntly that they must do with- 
out the fantastical girl of quality, who 
had left Heartfree (her lover in the 
play), upon finding an admirer that 
was als on purpose for her. This 
was in allusion to a speech of Lady 
Fanciful’s in the first act. Mean- 
while, Metham and the fair fugitive 
were set down at a ready furnished 
house, in Leicester-street, Leicester 
Fields, which he had previously en- 
gaged. Thus was accomplished the 
second abduction of the subject of our 
memoir, if that term can, with pro- 
priety, be used when the lady was 
willing. No one searched for them, 
nor could they have been easily found. 
In those remote days London was a 
safe hiding place. There were no de- 
tective police ; and those shininglights 
of Bow-street, Lavender and Towns- 
end, had not yet illuminated the me- 
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tropolis. A remarkable instance of 
concealment, implicating deadly crime, 
occurred many years later in the case 
of Joe Grimaldi’s brother, who re- 
turned from sea with a large sum of 
money in his pocket. He called at 
the stage door of Drury-lane Theatre, 
saw his brother, arranged to come 
again at the end of the pantomime, 
to go home with him, and in the in- 
terval sallied forth, sailor-like, on a 
spree. Neither he nor his money 
were ever seen or heard of again. It 
was supposed he had been decoyed 
into a cellar, robbed, murdered, strip- 
ped, and thrown down one of the 
great sewers, and so washed into the 
river. 

When Miss Bellamy eloped with 
Metham she had only just completed 
her seventeenth year. In a short 
time they retired to York; and there, 
in the following December, her first 
and favourite child, George, was born 
prematurely. Metham was a gambler, 
and the lady no economist. Though 
they lived quietly, aud in comparative 
retirement, the res anguste domi 
rendered it desirable—nay, even im- 
perative—that while his father lived 
she should resume her profession. 
Through the interest of Quin, who 
still continued her friend, Rich en- 
gaged her, for the third time, at £7 
per week, to commence from the 
opening of the house, and a free bene- 
fit. he public were eager to see 


her again, and had already pardoned 


and forgotten the escapade. Almost 
before her strength was restored she 
returned to London with Mr. Metham ; 
and on the 23rd of January, 1750, re- 
appeared at Covent Garden as Belvi- 
dera, and was received with universal 
applause. On the lst of March fol- 
lowing she played Juliet, which per- 
formance was repeated on five suc- 
cessive nights. She makes no mention 
of this in her “ Apology ;” and it is 
generally thought that her first ap- 
pearance as Juliet occurred the next 
season at Drury-lane, under the per- 
sonal instruction of Garrick, who en- 
gaged and trained her up expressly 
to oppose Mrs. Cibber at the rival 
house. The fact, as stated above, is 

roved by play-bills from the British 
ame reprinted by Genest in his 
“ History of the Stage.” The Romeoat 
Covent en in March, 1750, was 
John Lee—father of the two Misses 
Lee, one of whom wrote the comedy 
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of the “ Chapter of Accidents” and 
the novel of the “ Recess,” and the 
other, the “Canterbury Tales”—an 
actor who imagined himself superior 
to Garrick, and might have risen to 
eminence but for his inordinate vanity 
and quarrelsome temper. On the 
20th of March, 1750, Miss Bellamy 
selected Calista in the “ Fair Peni- 
tent” for her benefit. She says that 
the Prince and Princess of Wales 
desired her attendance at Leicester 
House, through Miss Conway, and 
signified their intention of command- 
ing the “ Siege of Damascus” for her 
night ; but, unfortunately, his Royal 
Highness was taken ill shortly before, 
and, in a few days, expired. Here is 
one of the strange chronological errors 
by which her memoirs are defaced. 
The Prince of Wales did not die until 
a full year later, on the 20th of March, 
1751, at which time Miss Bellamy 
was a member of the Drury-lane 
company. 
Mr. Metham’s inveterate love of 
lay, and Miss Bellamy’s expensive 
abits, involved them in debt, which 
compelled the gentleman to retire to 
York. The lady, thinking to retrieve 
their affairs, set up a Faro bank, 
in partnership with the Marquis de 
Vernieul, a lively French nobleman, 
General Wall, the Spanish Envoy, 
and Count Haslang, Imperial and 
Bavarian Ambassador ; a high sound- 
ing firm, with rather a disreputable 
urpose. The meetings were held at 
i residence in Frith-street. Each 
artner put in a thousand pounds. 
The lady raised her quota by pawning 
her jewels. The attraction drew 
around them all the gay, unthinking 
flutterers of fashion, including many 
ladies of quality, some of damaged or 
doubtful reputation, and the result 
proved a great success. In a short 
time Miss ‘Bellamy redeemed her dia- 
monds, paid her debts, and found 
herself several hundred pounds in 
»ocket. Had she gone on, she says, 
it seemed likely that she would have 
accumulated a fortune. But being 
now engaged to Garrick, she was 
summoned to her theatrical duties, 
and the bank closed. .On the 28th 
of September, 1750, she appeared 
with Roscius as /wliet. Then ensued 
the grand rival competition between 
the two houses, which tired the public 
and exhausted the managerial trea- 
suries. The town was nearly divided 
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on the merits of the acting. Perhaps 
more inclined to Barry than to Gar. 
rick ; while the artistic mastery and 
experience of Cibber rather turned 
the scale in her favour against the 
youth and beauty of Bellamy. Gar. 
rick held out the longest, and won by 
a night; but both theatres were 
bolstered up by orders and hired 
claqueurs. Managers and actors pro- 
fess to be the dutiful servants of the 
public—the students of, and adminis- 
trators to the national taste ; but the 
sometimes finesse and manceuvre wit 
more personal than patriotic aspira- 
tions. Who does not? Puffing and 
quackery pervade all grades and pro- 
fessions, from the state minister down 
to the vender of blacking. Mrs, 
Warren, of the Strand, said to Lord 
Byron, “We keeps a poet, and gives 
him £300 a-year. We would not 
mind making it four to you, if you 
would undertake the job, and not 
work for nobody else.” “As I wag 
impecunious at the time,” the noble 
bard observes, “I was half inclined 
to accept the good lady’s offer.” 

In 1753 Dr. Young’s tragedy of 
“The Brothers” was seca: by 
Garrick, without much success. The 
lay, written many years before, had 
een put into rehearsal as far back as 
1726, but withdrawn on the author's 
going into orders. It was now 
brought forward for the sake of 
giving the profits to the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel. As 
these fell short of what were ex- 
pected, Dr. Young generously made 
up the sum to £1,000 out of his own 
pocket. Miss Bellamy, who played 
the Princess Erixene, objected to the 
line, “ I'll speak in thunder to you,” 
which she called absurd. The Doctor 
said it was the most forcible expres- 
sion inthe piece. “ It would be more 
so,” she replied, “if you added light- 
ning.” Upon this he lost his temper, 
and declared that it was the best play 
he had ever written. She reminded 
him of the “ Revenge,” and threw 
the oil of flattery on the foam of his 
wrath. He strode up and down the 
room two or three times, then seized 
his pen, struck out the line, and 
ended by inviting himself home to 
dinner with the fair critic—a bold 
step in those fastidious days, and a 
dangerous risk, too, for a reverend 
divine, and the author of “ Night 
Thoughts,” with a young and fasci- 
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nating actress living under protec- 
tion. Quin was of theparty. The Doc- 
tor mentioned the little fracas which 
had happened in the green-room. 
“Oh,” replied Quin, “if you knew 
what that girl could do as well as say, 
you would not be surprised at any- 
thing relative to her.” 

When Miss Bellamy had lived for 
nearly three years with Mr. Metham, 
she, one day, urged by the repeated 
instances of her mother, asked him, 
without circumlocution, whether it 
was his intention to marry her. He 
made no answer, but abruptly left 
theroom. At dinner-time he returned 
with his brother-in-law, Mr. Dives, 
and an attorney, not to draw up a 
marriage contract, but a deed of set- 
tlement, by which he secured to her 
an annuity of £300 a-year and £2,000 
to their son,George. Her friend, Quin, 
to whom, as usual, she applied for 
counsel, having sutisfied himself that 
she really loved Metham, and cared 
for no one else, advised her not to 
make their home unhappy by pressing 
the question. “Ifyou were actually 
married,” he said, “you could not 
assume his name while you continue 
on the stage, and it will be necessary 
for you to pursue that profession as 
long as Mr. Metham’s father lives. 
If you remain attached to each other, 
I cannot see of what real service the 
ceremony would be with regard to 
outward appearance, as the world are 
of opinion that it has been already 
ene but for prudential reasons 

ept secret. Let me, therefore, re- 
commend you to leave the matter to 
his honour and affection, neither of 
which you can doubt; these will 
ppoene with infinitely more power 
than any arguments of yours can do, 
when he is left at leisure to reflect on 
the propriety of such a step.” The 
lady acted on this advice, without, 
however, endeavouring to silence her 
moral and religious convictions by 
the impassioned sophisms of Eloisa. 
Meanwhile her domestic troubles by 
no means prevented her from dili- 
gently pursuing her profession. She 
was the fashion of the day, and the 

ublic followed her. At one of her 

nefits, when she selected Belvidera, 
Mr. Murray, afterwards the great 
Lord Mansfield, exclaimed, in a tran- 
sport of delight, “I came to admire 

arrick, but I go away enchanted 
with Bellamy.” George II. +once 
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commanded “ Lear,” on which occa- 
sion our heroine appeared as Garrick’s 
Cordelia, She was naturally anxious 
to obtain some compliment from the 
king, either to her person or talent. 
All that could be extracted from his 
Majesty was—“She wears a prodi- 
gious hvop !” 

On the 30th of January, 1753, the 
anniversary of Mr. Metham’s birth, 
a grand gala was given by Miss Bel- 
lamy at their residence. The dinner 
was dressed by Goundu, and the 
dessert furnished by Robinson, the 
Ude and Gunter of the day. The des- 
sert was absurdly expensive, having 
been left to the discretion of the 
supplier. One of the company ob- 
serving that it might have been cur- 
tailed, Miss Bellamy, thinking to turn 
it off by a pleasantry, said she was in 
no fear of visiting the new buildings 
in St. George’s Fields on account of 
it, but if she should, she hoped some 
one or other then present would re- 
lease her. Upon this, Metham, seized 
by a sudden fit of frantic jealousy, 
equally unfounded and outrageous, 
rose, more like an inmate of Bedlam 
than the master of the feast, and de- 
clared that she might rot there before 
he would interfere. The insult was 

ross and unpardonable. It sank too 
a for oblivion or forgiveness, and 
she made a solemn vow from that 
moment to break off all intercourse 
with him for ever. She kept her re- 
solution, though the gentleman when 
he came to his senses relented and 
would have purchased reconciliation 
by immediate marriage. There was 
an indomitable germ of obstinacy in 
her temperament, which at this lead- 
ing crisis prevailed over worldly con- 
venience and the promptings of the 
heart. An insult often stings with 
more deadly venom than an injury. 

When this explosion occurred she 
had no predilection in favour of an- 
other, no wavering inconstancy, no 
idea or wish of forming a second 
tender liaison. The name of her ad- 
mirers was legion, but none could 
boast the slightest token of prefer- 
ence. Amongst the host, Lord Downe 
loved in secret, and Mr. Calcraft was 
openly pursuing her. The last-named 
individual went, amongst his fami- 
liars, by the sobriquet of “ Honest Jack 
Calcraft.” What had he done to win 
this complimentary prenomen? Per- 
haps it was self-bestowed—as Fal- 
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staff dubs himself “valiant Jack,” 
and Dickens's old lady says, “I am 
good Brown.”  Calcraft was 
then pushing his way in life'as con- 
fidential employé of Henry Fox, 
afterwards the first Lord Holland. 
father of Charles James Fox, the 
noted Whig leader, and for a long 
time Secretary at War and Paymaster 
to the Forces. Urged by pique, gross 
misrepresentation, wounded pride, 
and the extraordinary interference of 
some friends, whose station in life 
proves that they were either disin- 
terested or misled, Miss Bellamy, in 
evil hour, and after an interval of 
some months, listened to the ad- 
dresses of Mr. Calcraft, and consented 
to live with him as his future wife. 
By a contract then executed, Calcraft 
bound himself, under a penalty of 
£50,000, to marry her within a few 
ears, as soon as his fortune enabled 

im to do so without offending his 

tron, Mr. Fox, who had enjoined 

im, on pain of forfeiting his friend- 
ship, not to enter into a serious en- 
gagement with a woman in public 
ife. This was purely an invention of 
his own. But the interval promised 
to be short, as Calcraft’s worldly 
prospects were flattering. He had 

y gleaned £11,000 by army 
contracts during the Scotch Rebellion 
—not bad pickings within a single 
year. The Government officials of 
George II.’s reign were active men 
of business, well versed in the mys- 
teries of peculation. They stirred 
the poker of Augereau long before 
that renowned marshal had obtained 
his looting pre-eminence, and were 
tant bons au pillage as the most inde- 
fatigable heroes of the future French 
Revolution. 

Miss Bellamy had neither affection 
nor esteem for the man with whom 
circumstances induced her to unite 
her fate. But she discharged her 
duties with zeal and constancy, 
nursed him when he was sick (he 
was a martyr to gout), and sedulously 

romoted his interests. When they 
first came together, her income ex- 
ceeded his, and he only allowed £400 

r annum for the housekeeping. 

ot long after her separation from 
Metham, her maid, one morning, 
brought her a packet, which had been 
left at the door, containing ten notes 
of £100 each, enclosed in a blank en- 
velope. Calcraft afterwards insinu- 


ated that he was the donor ; but she 
always attributed the splendid gift to 
Lord Downe. This amiable young 
nobleman, notwithstanding his noble 
birth and large fortune, from some 
strange whim, chose to serve under 
the Marquess of Granby in Germany 
as a volunteer, and insisted on doing 
the duty of a private soldier. As he 
stood sentry at the door of the gene- 
ral’s tent a cannon-shot killed him on 
the spot. By this blow Miss Bellamy 
says the world was deprived of one 
of its greatest ornaments, and she of 
the only admirer who ever really 
loved her. The anonymous £1,000 
she employed in paying her debts 
(she was never without debts), adding 
to her jewels, and laying in a stock 
of plate. She was fond of display, 
generous, lavish, and careless of mo- 
ney. Calcraft had ostentation enough 
and to spare, but he was sordid and 
parsimonious withal. Not fire and 
ice were less suited to amalgamate 
than he and the woman of his selec- 
tion. They were opposite in taste 
and temper, unsuited in ideas, joined 
not matched, and, as the lady says 
herself, she suffered love without 
feeling it. The union was a strange 
one, and strangely tolerated by the 
world. At the birth of their first 
child, a daughter, the sponsors were 
Lady Caroline Fox, Lady Tyrawley, 
and Mr. Fox, in person. Galt, in his 
“Lives of the Players,” calls Miss 
Bellamy “the Mary Anne Clarke of 
her day.” Never was suggested com- 
parison more unjust. Nre. Clarke 
was @ mere mercenary, trading Lats, 
who sold her favours to the highest 
bidder as so much marketable com- 
modity, and shamelessly abused her 
influence with the Duke of York to 
obtain promotion for those who bribed 
her the highest. She then turned on 
her royal dupe, and became a tool in 
the hands of his enemies. Miss Bel- 
lamy, by her interest and fashionable 
connexions, hen many valuable agen- 
cies into Calcraft’s hands, and never 
lost an opportunity of serving him 
with devoted and disinterested friend- 
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omplaints having come from the 
army in Germany that the soldiers’ 
shirts were so ill-stitched that they 
became unsewed in the first washing, 
and that their shoes and stockings 
were badly manufactured, the blame 
of this fell upon Mr. Calcraft as the 
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vernment contractor. Miss Bel- 
my found, on inquiry, that an addi- 
tional penny for making the shirt, 
and three half-pence per pair in the 
shoes and stockings, would remedy 
the evil. This addition she directed 


to be given at her own expense for 
the entire contract, and thus became 
liable for £900 :—save, however, a 
hundred pounds from Mr. Fox, and 
another from the Marquess of Granby, 
as benefit presents, she received no 
reward for her public spirit, except 
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the volun compliment of the 
sentinels in the Park carrying arms 
to her whenever she passed. Her 
services were as completely: ignored 
as were subsequently those of Lady 
Hamilton previous tothe battle of 
the Nile. This was the second octa# 
sion on which the gratitude of the 
army has been won by actresses—by 
our heroinein this temporary instance, 
and by Nell Gwyn in suggesting Chel 
sea Hospital. 


CHARLES LEVER’S ESSAYS. 


TuE Essayists have obtained a hear- 
ing again, anditisa hopeful sign. It 
appears to show that Sensationism is 
a vein worked out. The excitements 
of the fast novel have lost. their 
power by repetition. Familiarity 
with marvels and mysteries has bred 
contempt. Highly seasoned food has 
become insipid. The public are re- 
turning to fresher, greener, and more 
natural pastures. One thinks he may 
so conclude, at least, when such a 
volume as “Cornelius O’ Dowd” takes 
arun. Various volumes of essays 
have been submitted to the judgment 
of readers of late. We pass over 
those of a semi-religious stamp, as 
appealing to a peculiar audience, and 
less literary than hortatory and sen- 
timental. Among the higher class 
of more secular compositions the eye 
reverts to the agreeable reflections of 
“A Barrister,” just published from 
the Saturday Review. Those papers 
manifestly are the work of a man of 
large observation and knowledge of so- 
ciety, the finest taste, and most liberal 
culture, They are much too pains- 
takingly written, however, to interest 
the busied, and most readers, now-a- 
days, read by snatches only. Though 
seldom positively tame, the interest 
is too gentle and quiet. There is 
much sagacity, but little humour or 
force. here are many suggestive 
passages, but few stirring or lively 
ones—few to quicken or relieve the 
fatigued mind. The writer seems 


always engaged in lengthening out a 
theme ; he does not fling forth what 
he has to say as from a full mind, and 
so the reader is never brought into 
sympathy with the author personally. 
He admires the clever abstractions, 
he recognises their justness, but they 
are never anything more to him than 
merely abstract statements of the ex- 
perience common to all men. 
Another Essayist competes for our 
spare time in the person of Sir Ed- 
ward Bulwer Lytton. Two volumes 
of “Caxtoniana” preceded “O’ Dowd” 
in the well-furnished pages of Black- 
wood, and those papers collected, and 
beautifully printed, now stand on our 
shelves. hey are very ambitious.: 
The extremely industrious and some- 
what pompous writer aims at making 
his book the arbiter of taste, and the 
style is highly polished. The illustra- 
tions are various, numerous, and well- 
chosen. There is a classic elegance in 
every page to please the scholar. He 
is satisfied with the performance as a 
whole, though he has not drawn much 
from two considerable volumes. It 
seems all to him, on severer reflection, 
at best a sort of elevated common- 
place. He remembers to have de- 
tected, not unfrequently, a straining 
after effect, which did not serve to 
exalt his estimate of the author’s 
mental calibre. It appeared occasion- 
ally—contend against the impression 
as he might—as if a man of moderate 
abilities, by sheer dint of labour, was 
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making much of them. Works of 
this kind are never effective. Really 
to enjoy a book, one must not smell 
the lamp, or see the floor littered 
with the materials out of which it 
has probably been fabricated. There 
are many striking passages in the 
Caxton ys, passages worth stor- 
ing in the memory, and were it not 
our special purpose to notice another 
set of papers of somewhat the same 
order very briefly, we should refer to 
those passages as the best specimens 
of Sir Bulwer Lytton’s critical and 
analytical powers ; but, taken in their 
entirety, his volumes are heavy, and 
it did not disappoint us to find that 
they made little impression outside 
the circle of elegant scholarship, and 
the ranks of men of refined, and 
perhaps, somewhat finical, taste. 
“Cornelius O’Dowd” is a different 
sort of person. His topics are sug- 
gested by “things in general.” Now 
he discourses on “Garibaldi ;” again 
he is in the “Divorce Court.” To- 


day he has something to say about 
“Italian traits; to-morrow he phil- 
osophizes on the “ decline of whist,” 
or the organ nuisance. His genius is 


so manysided that he can turn without 
effort from the “Intoxicating Liquors 
Bill” to “climbing boys,” or “lin- 
guists”—about the last of whom he 
writes one of the best of his essays. 
In all themes, the graver equally 
with the gayer, he is off-hand, vigor- 
ous, and manly. There is a rough- 
and-ready philosophy, and a genuine 
and sparkling wit about him, which 
no mere book-worm could be expected 
to exhibit. He is a man of the world 
talking to men of the world, wisely, 
eens. and without effort. He 

as seen more than the most of us, 
travelled farther perhaps, mixed much 
among men, had ups and downs in 
greater number, and can tell the moral 
of it all in good, honest, straight- 
forward English—in eloquence una- 
dorned, and yet rapid, diversified, 
and attractive. He has a capital flow 
of spirits—this excellent “O’ Dowd ;” 
and many as are the years that have 
rolled by, he would remind us of a 
certain “ ar Lorrequer,” whose 
memory is held by all sorts and con- 
ditions of Irishmen in grateful re- 
membrance, even if there were no- 
thing save what theologians call 
“internal evidence” to identify him. 
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The course of the blood quickens in 
his company, but our very prim 
friend, Caxton, talks like a professor, 
with a chilling sedateness and repel- 
lent formalism. One must be in a set 
frame for study or contemplation to 
relish the one, but the other is frolick- 
some, easy in his bearing, with a story 
to tell, a joke to let off, and a wise 
saw or modern instance to relieve his 
conversation from the air of levity. 

“Cornelius O’Dowd”—otherwise, 
to pull off his slender mask, Charles 
Lever, the author of so many of our 
best stories—who also improves as a 
fictionist with time, his “ Barrington,” 
and “ Luttrell of Arran,” ranking with 
the very highest of his works, has 
spent seventeen winters abroad, dur- 
ing which he has become familiar 
with the customs and peculiarities, 
the virtues and-vices, of other peoples, 
without failing in his affection to the 
land of his nativity. “Mrs. O’D.,” 
having twitted him, as ladies will, with 
never having turned those experiences 
to account, he has become the gos- 
sip, and the result has doubtless been 
as satisfactory domestically as to the 
gratified crowd of listeners. It is as 
impossible to make an analysis of the 
disjointed discourse as to anatomize 
an after-dinner conversation. It can 
only be presented as a rare treat, not 
to be properly appreciated except by 
one who sits through the whole feast. 
Here is one of the most characteristic 
of those good things which set tables 
in a roar :— 


“T had an Irish servant, whose blunders 
would filla volume. His prevailing impres- 
sion, perhaps not ill-founded on the whole, 
was, that we all had come out for pillage; 
and while a certain reserve withheld most 
of us from avowing this fact, he spoke of it 
openly and freely, expatiating admiringly 
on Captain This and Major That, who had 
done a fine stroke of work in such a store, 
or such another country-house. As for his 
blunders, they never ceased. I was myself 
the victim of an absurd one. On the 
march from Melazzo I got a severe strain 
in the chest by my horse falling and rolling 
over me. No bone was broken, but I was 
much bruised, and a considerable extrava- 
sation of blood took place under the skin. 
Of course I could not move, and I was pro- 
vided with a sort of litter, and slung be- 
tween two mules. The doctor prescribed a 
strong dose of laudanum, which set me to 
sleep, and despatched Peter back to Me- 
lazzo with an order for a certain ointment, 
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which he was to bring without delay, as 
the case was imminent; this was impressed 
upon him, as the fellow was much given to 
wandering off, when sent of a message, 
after adventures of his own. 

“ Fully convinced that I was in danger. 
away went Peter, very sad about me, but 
even more distressed lest he should forget 
what he was sent for. He kept repeating 
the words over and over as he went, till 
they became by mere repetition something 
perfectly incomprehensible, so that when he 
reached Melazzo nobody could make head 
or tail of his message. Group after group 
gathered about and interrogated him, and 
at last, by means of pantomime, discovered 
that his master was very ill. Signs were 
made to inquire if bleeding was required, 
or if it was a case for amputation, but he 
still shook his head in negative. ‘Is he 
dying?’ asked one, making a gesture to 
indicate lying down, Peter assented. 
‘Oh, then it is the unzione estrema he 
wants!’ ‘That’s it,’ cried Peter, joyfully— 
‘unzione it is.’ Two priests were speedily 

found and despatched; and I awoke out of 
a sound sleep under a tree to see three 
lighted candles on each side of me, and 
two priests in full vestments standing at 
my feet and gabbling away in a droning sort 
of voice, while Peter blubbered and wrung 
his hands unceasingly. A jolly burst of 
laughter from me soon dispelled the whole 
illusion, and Peter had to hide himself for 
shame for a week after.” 


O’Dowd’s notice of the Italians 
and their “ Emperor,” is one of the 
slightest of his pieces. His portrait 
of Garibaldi is fair, if not enthusi- 
astic. In such a topic as the “Organ 
Nuisance,” which would be so barren 
to a mind less lively and well-stored, 
he is completely at home—airy and 
agreeable in the highest degree. “‘R. 
N. F.,’ the great Chevalier d’Indus- 
trie of our day,” is perhaps the most 
carefully written of the essays; and 
it seems right to remark that there is 
no Sala-ism about it. Lever’s papers 
are on a very much higher level t an 
that. His portraiture of the Italians 
and their national peculiarities is 
complete, and offers a fair sample of 
the character of the more matured 
portions of the volume. 

“T have been told that Cavour once said, 
that no great change would be accomplished 
in Italy till the Italians introduced the 
public-school system of England. So long 
as the youth of the country were given up 
for education to the priests—the most illi- 
terate, narrow-minded, and bigoted class in 
Europe—so long would they carry with 
them through life the petty prejudices of 
their early days; or, in emancipating them- 
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selves from these, fall into a scepticism 
whose baneful distrust would damp the 
ardour of all patriotism, and sap the 
strength of every high and generous emu- 
lation. As the great statesman said, ‘I 
want Italians to be Italians, and not to be 
bad Frenchmen.’ 

“With a Peninsular Eton or Rugby at 
work, who is to say what might not come 
of a people whose intellectual qualities are 
unquestionably so great? ‘The system 
which imparts to boys the honourable sense 
of responsibility, the high value of truthful- 
ness, the scorn of all that is mean,—this is 
what is wanting here. Let the Italian 
start in life with these, and it would not be 
easy to set limits to what his country may 
become in greatness. 

‘“*T have never heard of a people with so 
little self-control; and their crimes are, in 
a large majority of cases, the results of 
some passionate impulse rather than of a 
matured determination to do wrong. It 
is by no means uncommon to find that your 
butler or your coachman has taken to his 
bed ill of a rabbia, as they call it—a fit of 
passion in plain words, brought on by a re- 
proof he has considered unjust. The same 
rabbia is occasionally a serious affair. Some 
short time ago, an actor, who was hissed 
off the stage at Turin, went home and died 
of it; and within a very few weeks, a case 
occurred in Florence which would be laugh- 
able if it had not terminated so tragically. 
One of the new guardians of the public 
safety, habited in a strange travestie of 
an English police-costume, was followed 
through the streets by a crowd of boys, 
who mocked and jeered him on his dress. 
Seeing that he resented their'remarks with 
temper, they only became more aggressive, 
and at last went so far as to pursue him 
through the city with yells and cries. The 
man, overcome with passion, got rabbia, 
and died. Ridicule is the one thing no 
Italian can bear. When you lose temper 
with an Italian, and give way to any show 
of violence before him, he is triumphant ; 
his cheek glows, his eye brightens, his chest 
expands, he sees he has you at a disadvan- 
tage, and regards you as one who in a mo- 
ment of passion has thrown his cards on the 
table and exposed his hand. After this it 
is next to impossible to regain your posi- 
tion before him. If you be calm, however, 
and if, besides being calm, you can be sar~ 
castic, he is overcome at once. 

“Tt is a rare thing—one of the rarest— 
to see this weapon employed in the debates; 
but when it does occur, it is ever successful. 
The fact is, that wit, which forms the 
subtlety of other nations, is not subtle 
enough for the Italian; and the edge that 
cuts so cleanly elsewhere, makes a jagged 
wound with them. 

“ After all, they are very easy to live 
with. If the social atmosphere is not very 
stimulating or invigorating, it is easy to 
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breathe, and pleasant withal; and one trait 
of theirs is not without its especial merit— 
they are less under the control of conven- 
tionalities than any people I ever heard of, 
jand consequently have few affectations. If 
they do assume any little part, or play off 
any little game, it is with the palpable ob- 
ject of a distinct gain by it; never is it 
done for personal display or individual 
glory. There are no more snobs in Italy 
than there are snakes in Iceland; and that, 
-after all, is, as the world goes, saying some- 
thing for a people.” 


“The Decline of Whist,” is a most 
effective little bit. In “A Masterly 
Inactivity,” there are thoughts worth 
the attention of a certain Foreign 
Minister, whose administration has 
been anything but dignified or suc- 
-eessful. The Lever humour breaks 
out in an entry proposed for the 
“ New Hansard :” 


“<Tae Youre Rerorm.—This was a 
full-rigged ship, in great part constructed 
on the lines of the barque lost in 1854. 
She sailed on the 28th February, 1859, 
commanded by Captain Dizzy. No insur- 
ance could be effected upon her on any 
terms, as the crew were chiefly apprentices, 
and a very mutinous spirit aboard. She 
put back, completely crippled, after three 
days’ stormy weather; and though the com- 
mander averred that some enemies of his 
owners had laid down false buoys in the 
channel, he was not listened to by the 
Commissioners, who withheld his certificate. 
Has never been employed since, and his 
ease by many considered a very hard one,’” 


Our last quotation, for space denies 
enlargement on a grateful theme, shall 
be from the pages headed “ A Grum- 
ble,” in which occurs such a tribute 
to the memory of the learned, the 


eloquent, the kindly, and great-heart- 
ed Mortimer O'Sullivan, as only a 
discriminating friend could write, and 
one of nature’s noblest sons deserve. 
Those who knew that eminent and 
ill-used man will endorse every sylla- 
ble of Charles Lever’s“ In Memoriam,” 
and feel a peculiar delight in seeing 
what they wished to place on enduring 
record so beautifully and justly said : 


“Being an Irishman, it is to Ireland 
I. must go for my illustration, and it is 
my. pride to remember that I have seen 
gome of those who were, in an age of 
no common convivial excellence, amongst 
the first.and the greatest. They are gone, 
and I may speak of them by name—Lord 
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Plunket, the Chief Justice Bushe, Mr, 
Casey, Sir Philip Crampton, Barré Beres- 
ford—I need not go on. I have but to recall 
the leading men at the bar, to make up a 
list of the most brilliant talkers that ever 
delighted society. Nor was the soil ex- 
hausted with these; there came, so to say, 
a second crop—a younger order of men— 
less versed in affairs, it is true, less imbued 
with that vigorous conviviality that pre- 
vailed in their fathers’ days—but of these I 
must not speak, for they have now grown 
up to great dignities and stations, they 
have risen to eminence and honour and re- 
pute, and might possibly be ashamed if it 
were known that they were once so agree- 
able. Let me, however, record one who is 
no more, but who possessed the charm of 
companionship to a degree I never knew 
equalled in all my varied experiences of 
life,—one who could bring the stores of a 
well-stocked mind, rich in scholarship, to 
bear upon any passing incident, blended 
with the fascination of a manner that was 
irresistible. Highly imaginative, and with 
a power of expression that was positively 
marvellous, he gave to ordinary conversa 
tion an elevation that actually conferred 
honour on those who were associated with 
it; and high above all these gifts and 
graces, a noble nature, generous, hope- 
ful, and confiding. With an intellect that 
challenged any rivalry, he had, in all that 
touched worldly matters, the simplicity of 
achild. To my countrymen it is needless 
I should tell of whom I speak ; to others, I 
say his name was Mortimer O'Sullivan. 
The mellow cadence of his winning voice, the 
beam of his honest eye, the generous smile 
that never knew scorn, are all before me 
as I write, and I will write no more.” 


With this fragrant selection from 
the O’Dowd parterre, we confidently 
ask the reader’s confirmation of the 
judgment we have ventured to pro- 
nounce on those delightful Essays. 
They have already taken the high 
place they deserve, and our duty 
is rather to congratulate the ever- 
green author on continued vigour 
and merited success than to suggest 
the estimate in which his work should 
be held. He may continue his 
“O’Dowderies” with perfect faith 
in the welcomethe sequel will receive. 
The mind from which the first series 
have come is full enough to provide 
much more with the same strength 
of sound sense, the same richness of 
humour, and the same curious fe- 
licity of fancy. 
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SONG—TIME’S ARABS. 


“ WANDERING brothers, heavenward roving 
Where upon this plain of life 
Shalt our jocund tents be lifted ?”— 


“Where there’s most of faith and loving, 
And there’s least of doubt and strife ; 
Ever, ever, ever, ever 
Settling by time’s azure river, 
Where the rarest gems of truth, from richer realms have drifted ; 
Thus do we.” 


“ Valiant brothers, starward wandering, 
Shall we join the mournful sages, 
Who see death for ever o’er them— 
Ever ’mid his shadows pondering ?’— 


“What! throughout the sunny ages ? 
Never, never, never, never ! 
We will hold this side the river, 
They may rear their gloomy gods upon the other and adore them— 
But not we.’ 


“ Jovial brothers, tombward treading, 
Shall we cheer our souls divine 
On this rocky thirsty road 
Where the bitter streams are shedding—?” 


“While there glows a sweeter flood !— 
Ha ha ha !—oh never, never ! 
Ours the grape tree of life’s river ; 
They may tread the vale of shadow, quaffing draughts of upas wine— 
But not we.’ 


“ Cheerful brothers, forward moving 
To the music of our laughter, 
Dread we not the gloomy portal, 
That must end our lightsome roving. ’— 


“While there shines a starred hereafter !— 
Never, never, never, never ! 
There are joys increasing ever, 
Brighter suns beyond shall light us where we grow immortal. 
Such are we.” 


“Clear souled brothers, shall we bind us 
To some caste or class that’s drinking 
From the fount to which they’re driven ? 
Or has God our souls designed us 
But to follow other’s thinking ?”— 


“ Never, never, never, never ! 
They may spark along life’s river 
Like the glowworm’s swarm at even, 
But like Songs of stars in heaven, 
bour we.’ 
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SAYINGS AND DOINGS OF THE CYMRY. 


ArcH#oLoGists of the genuine 
stamp must experience considerable 
satisfaction as they think over the 
many existing races of man, distin- 
guished by different customs, forms 
of belief, and language, in finding 
that there are at least five great di- 
visions of the human race,* whose 
common ancestors, sometime since the 
dispersion at Babel, spoke the same 
language. Their pleasure, however, 
is not unalloyed. These great fami- 
lies, the descendants in all probability 
of Japhet, leaving Armenia or North- 
ern Persia at various periods, pro- 
ceeded south-east or west,and peopled 
Hindostan and Europe, carrying with 
them their knowledge of various arts, 
their weapons and utensils of bronze, 
and, generally, their civilized habits; 
but the poor little men and women 
who were obliged to resort to instru- 
ments of flint or bone to procure sub- 
sistence, and had possession of the 
greater part of Europe before the 
outswarming of the Eastern tribes— 
which of Noah’s sons did they claim 
as father, and what occasioned their 
early dispersion, and how did they 
lose all recollection and tradition of 
the arts and social usages known to 
and practised by their ancestors ? 
Are the Finns, the Hunns, the Bas- 
ques, descendants of the stone-using 
men ; and were the forefathers of the 
Samoyeds and the Mongols, blood re- 
lations to the weak and ignorant, but 
active and ingenious people whose 
dust-and-bone-heaps and lake-dwel- 
lings remain to delight and tantalize 
our archeologists 

It would give us much pleasure to 
investigate this subject if the re- 
search were likely to end in certainty, 
which, unfortunately, is not the case. 
It is generally agreed that these 
people were displaced by various 
tribes of the Celtz,t who, in turn, 
were disturbed by the Teutons, and 
these last were, at a later day, en- 
croached on by the Slavonians. It 


is very probable that the division of 
the Celtic people who bear the name 
of Gaoidhil, or Gaél, moved west- 
ward along the southern shores of 
Europe, leaving behind them as they 
moved those colonies who afterwards 
bore the names of Pelasgians, Etrus- 
cans, and Latins. If the Etrusci 
came from Pheenicia, as is asserted, 
the Celtze and Pheenicians were un- 
doubtedly cognate races. Anyone 
who reads Sir William Betham’s book 
on Etruria without prejudice, will 
agree in this view, if he only give 
due weight to the remarkable simi- 
larity, in some cases, and identity, of 
a very great number of the words in 
the remaining Etruscan inscriptions, 
and of their Celtic synonymes. Sir 
William’s pardonable enthusiasm may 
have led him to claim a closer affinity 
between the two languages than a 
stricter examination would warrant, 
but, in the inscriptions, thousands of 
consecutive words are found which 
scarcely differ in sound from corres- 
ponding ones in the Gaelic, and make 
complete sense. 


EARLY EXCURSIONS. 


THE readiest route these Celts could 
have taken to their final halting place 
in Europe would embrace Central 
Gaul, the Straits of Dover, Britain, 
and the Irish Sea. But our earliest 
chroniclers (indeed the earliest chron- 
iclers of all countries)—the poets— 
uniformly mention the last conquer- 
ors of the island who boasted Celtic 
blood as arriving there from Spain. 
They represent the earliest as having 
sailed trom Migdonia (qu. Macedo- 
nia) in Greece, and an intermediate 
one, the Tuatha de Danaan, descend- 
ants of former residents in the island, 
as ploughing the sea from Sweden 
and the Danish isles, and dispossess- 
ing the gallant but unsuccessful Fir- 
bolgs. There must be some founda- 
tion for the Grecian theory. With 
the early romancers, if any one visited 


* The Hindustani, the Persians, the Slavonians, the Teutons, and the Celts, The 
Slavonian subdivisions being Russes, Poles, Bohemians; the Teuton—Icelanders, Nor- 
wegians, Swedes, Danes, Dutch, and Germans; the Celtic—Irish, Highland-Scots, Manx- 
men, Welsh, and Bretons. 

+ Some imagine that the isolated peoples above mentioned are descendants of the 
pioneer Celts and of the stone-using people with whom they contracted marriages. 
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our country, and did not claim ac- 
quaintance with Darra-Dhoun, King 
of the world, or the King of Lochlann 
(Scandinavia), it was sure to be a 
son or daughter of the king of Greece 
(Graik in the mouths of the native 
story-tellers). _ 

Returning to the early Gaelic ex- 
plorers, we may suppose them thinly 
scattered over the southern part of 
Europe. Pushing the weak stone men 
before them, and advancing either 
voluntarily or urged on by fiercer 
tribes, they ceased not till they reach- 
ed the coast of Lusitania. But now 
a rougher people, distant relatives 
of theirs, had begun a westward pro- 
gress from the country north and west 
of the Euxine Sea, and these were 
soon employed in quickening the ad- 
vance of their more thinly scattered 
precursors. 

Many archeologists will have it 
that the Cymry are the descendants 
of the Keemmerioi of the ancient 
Greek writers ; and if so, Crim Tar- 
tary must be taken as the cunabulum, 
or cradle from which they issued, and 
spread themselves till they gradually 
held such leases as were in fashion 
at the time, of Hungary, South Ger- 
many, probably Belgium, but, cer- 
tainly, of Central and Northern Gaul. 
Southern France was too hot for them, 
or perhaps their Gaelic cousins of 
forty removes, already in possession, 
would not hear of their intrusion. 
Cesar, some ages afterwards, found 
the descendants of these ancient Gaels, 
and called them Aquitani. Before his 
day a Teutonic people, whom he calls 
the Belge, had, in their turn, begun 
to crowd the Cymry, and had pushed 
them away from those districts which 
lie north of the Seine, so that their 

ssions lay in a broad zone, em- 
racing Normandy, Brittany, and the 
districts south-east of them till you 
reach Provence. The northern bound- 
ary of the Gael was the Garonne. 

The Gaelic people of Aquitain un- 
Serahens the vernacular 3 -_ — 
an ymry very imperfectly, but 
these last and the Belge were abso- 


lutely unintelligible to each other. 
The Cymry and Gaelic of our days 
differ more than they did when Cesar 
wrote his notice of the peoples who 
then spoke them. The Frisians, or 
Belge, or Fearbolgs (men of the 
bags), were in relations of peace or 
war for some hundreds of years with 
the Cymry, and communicated to the 
natural smoothness of their Celtic 
tongue some of the harshness of their 
own.* 

The poor Gaels crossing, or being 
obliged to cross the channel, their 
troublesome relatives soon followed 
them, being quickened in the opera- 
tion by the touch of Belgian spear- 
points in those regions of the body 
not used to be protected by armour. 
We shall suppose the same causes as 
before at work until at last the Gaels 
who had arrived from Gaul, or had 
crossed the rough sea of Biscay from 
Spain, were pushed to the extreme 
western limit of Britain; from thence 
they crossed to Anglesea, or Man, or 
made the longer voyage to the east- 
ern shore of Eirinn, or Banbha, or 
Foela, or Inis-na-Muic (Jsle of the 
Boar), or Island of Trees, as our 
country was indifferently called in 
old days.t 


THE GAELS IN CAMBRIA, 


The portion of Britain last quitted 
by the Gaedhil was North Wales. 
Traces of their once possession are 
yet discoverable. On this point we 
are glad to have an opportunity of 
presenting a passage from Mr. Morley, 
whose most valuable work on “ Eng- 
lish Writers” was noticed in the UnI- 
VERSITY of last month. 


“Welsh scholars have at all times ob- 
served traces of a previous Gaelic occupa- 
tion of theirland. They were observed 150 
years ago by Edward Lhuyd, and more re- 
cently demonstrated by the Rev. Basil Jones 
in his book on ‘ Vestiges of the Gael in 
Gwynedd or North Wales.’ One vestige 
for example, is the constant use by the 
Romans of Jsca—Isca Silurum—for river 
or water in the west of England, the word 
being the Gaelic Uisge, which is not Cymric 
at all, and still survives in the Exe or Esk.t 


* Compare the following words, the first of every two being Welsh :—A/fon, Avon or 
Abhan, river; Pen, Benn, or Beninn, summit; Ceafn, Cean, head, ridge; Gwenn, ban, 


white. 


+ Eirinn is probably composed of Jar, western, and Inis, anisland. The modern name 
is an absurd mixture of Celtic and Saxon, Iar and Land. 

¢ We are sufficiently independent not to take advantage of this concession. 89, 
evidently the same as Uisge, is Cymric for water. Names derived—Ouse, Usk, Wis- 


beach (Ouse-beach), Osborn ( Ouse-bourn). 
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Even the tradition of the common people in 
North Wales asserts that the original in- 
habitants were ians, or Irish. The 
Cromlechs* are sometimes called ‘Irish cots,’ 
and the foxes'and pole-cats are said to be 
descended from the Irish dogs and cats.” 


Further proofs of the settlement 
of a Gaelic colony in Wales, till it 
was disturbed after the arrival of 
Hengist and Horsa in 449, or there- 
abouts, may be adduced from the 
circumstance of twenty places in 
North, and five in South Wales, re- 
taining the name Gwyddel (Gaedhil). 
These, as Mr. Morley remarks, were 
probably held out by the Gael after 
the united forces of the Cymry and the 
foreigners had obliged their Geoshies- 
in-arms to retire to Anglesea or Ire- 
land. “ Al) these sites indicate pres- 
sure from the east towards the sea, and 
are in old passes, morasses, or places 
at which a last stand could be made.” 
Two are at the extremity of the pro- 
montory of Lleyn, in Carnarvonshire, 
one in the pass of Llanberris, two at 
the foot of Cader Idris, protected by 
the estuary of the Mawddach on the 
north, and on the west by marshes 
and the sea; and three in Radnor- 
shire and Cardiganshire, in passes 
leading to forests and moorland. 
Cerrig y Gwyddel (Holyhead) is the 
“Gael’s Rock,” and there are moun- 
tains, nesses (promontories), moors, 
passes, ridges, knolls, meads, groves, 
cots, churches, hamlets, ports, and 
walls, with the word Gwyddel at- 
tached to them, all marked as having 
once belonged to the Gaél. 

The student of English history im- 
perfectly instructed in these prelimi- 
naries, on learning that the Scots, 
who, in partnership with the Picts, 
had been such remorseless assailants 
of the poor Britons, were, in reality, 
the Irish Gael or their grandchildren, 
will consider their proceedings un- 
natural and inhuman in robbing and 
slaying their own kindred. But every 
reader of what has just been written, 
will see that these furious descents 
were reprisals for the many writs of 
ejectment served and executed on 
their ancestors by the great-grand- 
fathers of the now peaceably disposed 
Cymry. They, in their turn, had 

terwards their revenge, as we have 
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seen. Assisted by their West-German 
allies they effectually ae the 
Gaél from Gwynned (North Wales), 


those strongholds excepted, whic 
still bear the name of the old race. 


BICKERINGS BETWEEN THE CELTIC TRIBES, 


The reader need not fear that, as 
we have brought our Cymry across 
Europe to their final resting-place, 
we are going to inflict on him long 
quotations from Posidonius, Ausonius, 
Strabo, Diodorus Siculus, or Hecateus, 
whom Diodorus quotes, detailing how 
among the Hyperboreans the god 
Apollo was worshipped, and how they 
had built for him in the island oppo- 
site Celtica a great and beautiful 
temple, of a circular form, and how 
he was served by priests who chanted 
poems in his praise to the people. 

From a late article in a long estab- 
lished review we learn that Cesar 
and all the other classic writers who 
mentioned druids and druidical rites, 
were only amusing themselves at the 
expense of their readers, and that 
no early writers, whether of Gaul, 
or Britain, or Erinn, had any warrant 
but the classic fragments for what 
they have recorded of that order of 
Celtic priests. Consequently the ex- 
istence of Druidism was a myth, a 
delusion, a pure fiction. For a full 
hour after the perusal of Archbishop 
Whately’s pamphlet, we  strongl 
doubted the existence of Napoleon I. 
This was in our youth. Five minutes 
after the reading of the non-druid 
article we were again in the full pos- 
session of our ancient superstitious 
belief. 

From a mere national point of view 
we should not be sorry if the reviewer 
happened to be correct in his theory. 
The reader will see from the narrative 
we are about to give in outline, the 
loss our country has sustained from 
the might and craft of a Cymric en- 
chanter, who exercised in his own 
person, indiscriminately, the functions 
of Druid and bard. i the circum- 
stances are not all rigorously truth- 
ful, let the blame lie at the door of 
the grave old monk, Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, who, in the year 1128, in the 
reign of Henry Beauclere, translated 
into as good Latin as was current at 


* Cromlech, more properly Cromleacht, Crom’s Bed, must not be taken for a Druid’s 
altar. Cromlechs were simply large tombstones, Crom, the name of a Celtic divinity, 


also means worm, slough, the nose, crooked. 
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thetime, the ‘Complete History of the 
British Kings” out of the Cymric or 
Breton language. Walter Calenius, an 
Oxford Churchman, while making a 
visit to Brittany, secured the precious 
original, which recorded the fortunes 
of the Cymric princes, from Brutus, 
the great grandson of Eneas, King of 
Latium, to the days of Arthur of 
Britain. Bringing it to Oxford he 
submitted it to the learned Welsh- 
man, who rendered it into Latin at 
the request of Robert, Duke of Glou- 
cester, natural son of King Henry.* 
In recording the fact presently to be 
stated, he expressed not the slightest 
doubt of its veracity. 

Aurelius the British King (sixth 
century), having defeated the Saxons 
to some purpose, wished to raise an 
imposing structure to commemorate 
the brave patriots who had fallen in 
fight againstthem. 7’remounus, Arch- 
bishop of the “ City of Legions,” in- 
formed him that there was no man 
living fitted to raise such a structure 
but the Sage Merlin, prophet and en- 
chanter to the late unlucky King, 
Vortigern. This great druid (albeit 
living in Christian times), being dis- 
covered in the country of the Gewis- 
seans, and by the fountain of Galabes, 
thus delivered his opinion when 
brought to the King’s presence :— 

“Tf you are desirous to honour the 
burying-place of these men with an ever- 
lasting monument, send for the Giant's 
Dance which is in Killaraus, a mountain in 
Ireland; for there is a structure of stones 
there which none of this age could raise 
without a profound knowledge of the me- 
chanical arts—for they are stones of a vast 
magnitude and wonderful quality ; and if 
they can be placed here as they are there, 
round this spot of ground, they will last for 
ever.” 


Aurelius laughed, as he well might, 
at the idea of fetching such huge 
stones from Erinn, when the supply 
of the article was so abundant at 
home. But he soon grew serious 
when he found that these stones were 
possessed of medicinal qualities, and 
that persons washed in the water 
which had been spilled over them, 
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were cured of their infirmities, one 
stone communicating to the water 4 
healing property for rheumatigm, an- 
other for paralysis, and so on. “2 

The ancient grudge between the 
kindred races being as strong as it 
was a thousand years before, the 
nobles and people present at the con- 
ference vowed that they would have 
the stones, and put to death every 
Scot that objected. So Uter Pen- 
dragon and Merlin, with 15,000 men 
at their back, landed in Erinn, and 
demanded the stones. Gillomanius, 
a youth of promise, then ruled the 
island. Instead of complying with 
the insolent demand, he answered 
that they should not take back in 
their galleys the smallest stone in the 
Giant’s Dance. A fierce battle was 
fought, in which the victory leaned 
to the dishonest invaders; and, as 
soon as they could manage it after- 
wards, they set up their engines to 
take down the dallans and convey 
them to their ships. Vain was their 
best mechanical skill ; and after seve- 
ral unsuccessful attempts, they called 
on Merlin himself to try his art. He 
put tackle in order, and, with the 
greatest ease, removed the mighty 
blocks to the barks, and so on to 
Salisbury plain; and there he set 
them up in the exact order they were 
in on the mountain of Killaraus. The 
good historian adds that he thereby 
gave a manifest proof of the preva- 
lence of art above strength ; but we 
know better. It was by druidical 
spells he wrought the unheard-of and 
unscrupulous work. 

The enthusiastic, long-haired Tier- 
nach, in Marmion Savage’s pleasant 
novel of the “Falcon Fami y,” de- 
scanted upon this as one of the most 
barefaced pieces of ill-treatment we 
have ever experienced at the hands 
of our masters of Saxon-land, and 
vowed that the first thing to be done 
when the Repeal of the Union was 
obtained should be the restoration of 
this Giant’s House to the Curragh of 
Kildare. 


* Dr. Giles, the learned editor of the “Chronicles of Geoffrey of Monmouth,” and 
of other old writers collected in Bohn’s Antiquarian Library, confounds this Walter 
Calenius with Walter Map, the estimable and humorous Churchman who figured in the 
reigns of Henry II. and Richard I. Calenius secured the manuscript before 1128, and 


Map was born 1143, 
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THE BARDS. 

The existence or non-existence, the 
ood deeds and the evil deeds of the 
ruids, are to occupy but little space 

in our design. We, therefore, turn 
from this disagreeable anecdote of an 
eminent member of the order, to speak 
of their Levites—the much-lauded and 
much-censured bards. 

During the sway of paganism the 
highest rank in this order were em- 
ployed in the temples or the religious 
assemblies in reciting the praises of 
their divinities, the second rank were 
found in the courts of kings, and the 
lowest sung heroic lays at the festi- 
vals of the chiefs. Before an aspi- 
rant could gain admittance to this 
last rank among them he underwent 
a strict inspection as to his general 
knowledge and his skill on the harp. 
If he failed he was merely presented 
with an instrument, and allowed to 
amuse the assemblies of the people. 

However we moderns may under- 
value the influence of these men, it 
was a very different matter even in 
the earlier days of Christianity. Here 
is-an apostrophe addressed to them 
by the poet Lucan, who looked on 
every composition out of the Latin 
tongue as barbarous :— 


“You whose panegyrics give immortality 
to the souls of heroes, to the souls of war- 
riors slain in combat!—you have long, in 
full security, sung many a stirring lay.” 


So far as existing remains enable 
us to form a judgment, the pieces re- 
cited by the Cymric bards chiefly 
consisted of panegyrics on the chiefs 
or their ancestors, or laments for 
their mishaps. The Gaelic bards, 
though principally devoted to this 
vein, did not neglect the recital of 
heroic or romantic deeds unconnected 
with the presiding chief or his fore- 
fathers. 

In Ireland as well as Wales their 
office was hereditary so long as the 
representative of the family was at 
all suitably endowed. They were 
not snewel. except on some very rare 
occasions, to bear arms, and their 
persons were as sacred as those of 
priests or heralds. They discharged, 
indeed, the offices of these last named ; 
and there is only one instance in our 
own pagan history of a bard havin 
been slain by a foeman of his chief. 
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The culprit in this instance, we are 
sorry to acknowledge, was a King of 
Leinster. He looked down on the 
prostrate bard with a diabolical grin 
upon his features, and the dying man 
with his last breath prophesied that 
he and his descendants should ever- 
more bear a name derived from that 
circumstance. And so it was. He 
won for his unoffending nee as 
well as for himself while he lived, 
the epithet, “Dirty or dishonoured 
head”’—Cean Salach. 

Till Anglo-Norman names began 
to prevail, Wexford and portions of 
Carlow and Wicklow were called Hy- 
Cinsalach. 

The Cymric bards asserted that 
their order existed from the early 
dawn of man’s existence, the three 
founders and legislators being Gwizon, 
Hugh Gadarn,.and Tiden. A Breton 
King, Moelmud (Noble Chief, period 
uncertain), is said to have paid diligent 
attention to the institution, and to 
have composed rules for their con- 
duct. Howel Dha (the good) in his 
laws, composed in the tenth cen- 
tury,* devoted some of them to the 
privileges and restraints of the body. 

The royal bard, when called on by 
the king, sung three lays of different 
kinds, If the queen sent for him to 
her chamber, he sung three songs of 
love, but in a low key so as not to 
disturb the court. If he was called 
on by a noble, he chanted three pieces 
at his own selection ; but if he were 
secured by a peasant, he should con- 
tinue till he obtained leave to stop. 
These were his duties. His rewards 
were—a ring of gold from the queen, 
a silver harp from the king, five acres 
of land, a horse from the royal stables, 
and lodging with the steward of the 
palace. At the royal table the va- 
rious officers were stinted to certain 
allowances of wine and mead; the 
head-bard ate and drank at his own 
discretion. He was privileged to 
bring before his royal master anyone 
found insulting or ill-treating an- 
other, and was constituted the guar- 
dian generally of everyone needing 
active protection. Anyone injuring 
him was fined six cows and 120 silver 
pieces; and if he was killed, the 
offender was obliged to pay 252 cows 
or silver pieces as eric. 

The chief bard of the principality 


* Mr. Aneurin Owen published these laws, text and translation, in the year 1841. 
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was elected at a general concourse of 
the brotherhood, and his privileges 
were great, indeed. His office was 
higher than that enjoyed by the 
highest of the king’s household. He 
received certain fees at marriages ; he 
lodged with the Dinast (heir presump- 
tive); when he appeared at a royal 
assembly he sung two odes on the 
threshold—one in honour of God, the 
other in honour of the Breton kings. 
Then the _< bard was obliged to 
go forth and chant his poem outside 
the vestibule. 

The harp itself was held in high 
esteem. It was a saying that— 


“There is neither angel nor man who 
weeps not when the harp plays.” 

“The price of the chief bard's harp was 
120 white pieces, each piece value a cow. 
It was just that of the oak, the king’s 
granary, and the king’s cloak. It was 
twicethe worth of the king’s great boiler, five 
times that of the gold, or silver, or azure 
buckler of the knight, or his sword with 
its silver hilt, thirty times as much as the 
lance, and eleven times that of the plough.” 
—Les Bardes Bretonnes, par Le Vicomte 
H. de Villemarqué. 


The harp of the bard could not be 
seized on under any legal process, no 
more than the book of the scholar, or 
the sword of the warrior. 

For the long interval between the 
invasion of Julius Cesar and the de- 
parture of the Romans from theisland, 
about the end of the fourth century, 
we have no relics of the bards of any 
historical value. There was an awak- 
ening to life and liberty at the epoch 
mentioned among the people of the 
south-west, generally along the west- 
ern coast of the kingdom, and the 
hilly districts of the north. The re- 
sumption of estates by the descend- 
ants of chiefs dead and gone, was the 
signal to the bards to look to the order 
of their harp-strings, and joyous ac- 
claims once more filled the rude halls of 
Cymricnobles. Their northern neigh- 
bours, however, the troublseome and 
unfriendly Gael and Picts, were not 
long about discovering the departure 
of the disciplined and heavy-armed 
Roman cohorts, and they soon poured 
their picturesque and lightly-armed 
hordes over the pleasant vales and cul- 
tivated fields of Romanized Britain. 
Before treating of the patriotic and en- 
ergetic resistance offered by the Cymry 
against theseand the Frisian invaders, 
it will be fitting to notice such literary 
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relics of the Pagan Cymry as have been 
preserved, and to touch slightly on the 
introduction of Christianity among 
them. Weadvisedly select the legend- 
ary in preference to the historical. 


THE FIRST AGES OF FAITH IN BRITAIN, 


Britain is believed to have received 
the faith early. Many will have it 
that the isle was blessed by the foot- 
steps of St Paul himself, and that the 
Pudens and Claudia mentioned in his 
Epistles, contributed to introduce the 
light of the Gospel among the Britons. 
Lucius, who died a.p. 201, has the 
reputation of being the first Christian 
King ; and the ancient burgh of St. 
Albans has its name from the first 
Christian martyr. Alban while still 
a pagan sheltered a missionary, be- 
came a Christian, and was sentenced 
to death. Holmhurst, near the city of 
Verulam, being fixed on for the place of 
execution, and the bridge conducting 
thereto being crowded with spectators, 
the waters of the river separated to 
afford the martyr, and his execution- 
er, and the guard to pass to the place 
of doom. Having arrived, the heads- 
man would not strike, but professed 
himself a Christian, having been con- 
verted by the demeanour of the bless- 
ed Alban. He cheerfully underwent 
martyrdom at the same place. 

The man with whom the Pelagian 
heresy commenced was a native of 
Wales, and known by the name of 
Morgan or Morgaunt (one born by the 
sea). This he changed into its Latin 
equivalent, Pelagius, after his famous 
denial of the deleterious consequences 
of original sin and of the necessity 
of grace. In the year 429, St. Ger- 
manus and St. Lupus came from Gaul 
to oppose this heresy. They preached 
in churches, in fields, and on the roads, 
and held a disputation with Pelagius’s 
disciples, near Verulam. One of these 
induced a man to feign himself dead 
in order to strengthen his cause by the 
coperenes of a miracle ; but when 
the impostor ordered the apparently 
defunct body to assume life, he was 
confounded to find that life had fled 
in reality. This raised the indigna- 
tion of the crowd against the follow- 
ers of Morgan, and their defeat was 
confirmed by the restoration of the 
dead person through the prayers of 
the missionaries. 

Some time after, as a crowd of these 
Britons were on the point of being at- 
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tacked and slaughtered at Mold, near 


Chester, by an overwhelming force of 


Saxons, the holy bishops directed 
them to raise their voices to the loud- 
est pitch, and shout Alleluia! The 
wild and thundering chorus struck 
mortal terror into the hearts of the 
foe, and they broke and fled in panic. 

When St. Augustine met the church- 
men of these Cymry in a conference 
intended to effect a union, and infuse 
new vigour into the mission amongthe 
Anglo-Saxons, they showed them- 
selves very suspicious of the newly- 
arrived missionaries. A grave hermit 
had advised them not to enter into 
cordial union with Augustin if he did 
not receive them standing. When 
they drew near where he was sitting 
under a tree, he did not rise to receive 
them, either through inattention or 
weariness, and they would not agree 
to fraternize with him, though the 
only concessions he required at their 
hands were their keeping of Easter 
at the same time with the rest of 
Christendom, and their co-operation 
with him for the conversion of the 
Saxons. 

Though St. David is considered the 
patron of Wales; they have by no 
means attached so many marvellous 
legends to his life as to those of St. 
Kadoc. Those who first assumed the 
task of writing the lives of these holy 
men are not to bear the blame of 
having invented the mass of marvel- 
lous circumstances and embellish- 
ments now attached to their memories’ 
Minstrels and story-tellers have vied 
with each otherin overloading the use- 
fuland unassuming tenor of these good 
men’s lives, and in some cases have 
rendered the separation of the true 
and the false an impracticable prob- 
lem.* We exemplify this view by 
subjoining a few out. of the many 
miraculous events recorded by the 
bards and story-tellers in their— 


LEGEND OF 8ST. KADOC. 

High festival was kept in the 
house of Gundliou, King of South 
Wales, for a son was born to inherit 
his father’s throne. 


The next ddy as the King was 
feasting with his warriors, a man 
entered. the hall, clad in the skin of 
a wild beast, and with naked limbs 
and head half shaved. Advancin 
between two rows of pillars forsnel 
of polished stems of trees, he ap- 
proached the chief, who was seated 
at the bottom of the hall beside a 
large fire. This man was an [rish 
hermit, son of a king, and disciple of 
Saint Patrick. He had quitted his 
country to dwell among the forests of 
Cambria, and teach little children. 
His little pupils called him 7Z'ad, 
father, and their parents fell into the 
same habit. An old chronicler says 
he was the father of the Siduret pennle 
and patiently bore all their rudeness 
—in fine, that he was as gentle asa 
dove. 

Bowing to the great man, he thus 
spoke, ‘ O king, I had two blue ring- 
doves and a black cow. My doves 
fed out of my hand, and played on 
the roof of my cabin. They delighted 
my eyes with their plumage, and 
my ears with their songs. My cow 
yielded sufficient milk for myself and 
some neighbours’ children whens God 
sent to my school. The vulture car- 
ried away my doves, and your war- 
riors stole my cow. I pardon the 
vulture, I pardon your warriors ; and 
as it is said, ‘do good to them that 
hate you,’ I come to wish a happy 
day and joyous light to the new-born, 
to keep this festival with you, and to 
bless him in the name of God.” 

They brought the child into the 
hall, and the hermit took it in his 
arms, and gazed on it for a long time 
as a mother would on .her infant. 
Then he called for water, and bap- 
tized it by the name of Kadoc (War- 
like). This pleased the stout-hearted 
father, and he promised to recom- 

ense the hermit for his loss. But 
instead of money or cattle, he asked 
for the infant to educate him when 
he came to the proper age, and this 
the father promised. When the child 
came to the use of reason he repaired 
to the school of his own accord. 

Not content with the lessons re- 


* While censuring the original inventors of fictitious incidents connected with the lives 
of saints, we cheerfully acknowledge the beautiful and poetic character of many of these 


fanciful additions. 


+ “ Of the soil.”"—A name by which the Anglo-Saxons distinguished the southern 
Welsh from their more warlike relatives.in Cumberland and Westmoreland, whom, as 
they gave them more trouble, they designated by the title Brigantes, marauders. 
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ceived from the hermit; young Kadoc 
betook himself to the then chief seat 
of learning in Western Europe—Ire- 
land. He returned after some time 
in company with a number of Irish 
students, and with three of these 
searchers after knowledge he repaired 
to a famous Italian teacher, who re- 
ceived them willingly, but warned 
them that he was unable to provide 
them with food, by reason of a famine 
in the country. 

Kadoc, not a whit daunted, retired 
to his cell, and began to study. He 
was so intent that he-did not observe 
a white mouse that came and dropped 
a grain of wheat on the table, and 
then frisked about to secure ‘his at- 
tention. Seven grains were deposited 
before he perceived the little bene- 
factor. Then at last he accidentally 
spied what was going on, and followed 
the dumb messenger of good tidings 
till she led him to a concealed hoard 
of corn. Hunger was forthwith ban- 
ished from the college, and relief 
afforded to the neighbouring poor. 

Becomingin time a cleric, and select- 
ing an unpromising marshy spot* for 
a monastery, he drained the ground 
and made four roads in the direction 
of the four cardinal points, the mon- 
astery being the point of departure of 
each. One day he saw approaching 
by the northern road, a working man 
with clothes of an Irish fashion upon 
him, and a leather-bag on his back 
containing his tools and various 
pieces of curious workmanship in 
metals. This was Gildas, brother of 
Aneurin, the poet, and a native of 
Strathcluyd. Kadoc oy at his 
arrival, for he was sorely in want of 
a bell for his church. 

He received the wayfarer with a 
hearty welcome, refreshed him, and 
was delighted, on the opening of the 
bag, to find within-a bell of the sweet- 
est tone. “Ah!’’ said he, “here is 
the sweet songstress whose place has 
been kept waiting for her in my 
little chapel.” ‘“ Alas!” said Gildas ; 
“T would voluntarily give it to you 
but it is intended for the Pope, an 
Tam at this moment on my journey 
to Rome to present it to him.” This 
information saddened Kadoc not a 
little. Rome was reached in due time, 
and the bell exhibited to his Holiness, 
and admired. Alas! it would not 
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produce a single note, even though 
rung by the hands of the Pontiff him- 
self. “ Howis this?” said he; “sofinean 
instrument thoroughly mute!” Then 
Gildas mentioned what had happened 
in Wales, and was directed > the 
Holy Father to carry back the mira- 
culous bell, and bestow it on Kadoc’s 
house. It need scarcely be men- 
tioned that the instrument regained 
its melodious qualities, and never 
again lost them. 

These are a few of the miraculous 
events in the life of St. Kadoc. We 
need only add, that after achievin 
much good in Cambria, he mena 
to Brittany, and was at last slain 
when celebrating Mass in a church 
in Seeenatman being at the 
time engaged in the duties of a mis- 
sion among the heathen Saxons. These 
and other passages equally marvel- 
lous in the lives of saints, are properly 
legends, i.e. legenda, things consider- 
ed worthy to be read, and edifying 
to the hearers, but not imposed upon 
the orthodox as facts to be literally 
believed. The death of the saint is 
believed to have occurred about A.D. 
550, 


THE CYMRY IN ARMORICA, 

In the year 383, during the reign 
of the tyrant Maximin, a great © 
number of the native Britons, feeling 
their condition highly uncomfortable, 
quitted their country, and crossed the 
channel to the near peninsula of Ar- 


* morica, and were followed at different 


times by parties greater or smaller. 
The Gauls, whom they found in pos- 
session of the land, spoke a dialect 
little differing from theirs. As they 
have since lived much to themselves, 
and have stoutly resisted all foreign 
influences, and as their neighbours 
have had their language much tam- 
pered with by Franks from Germany, 
and Romans from beyond,the Alps, 
it is little wonderful that a man born 
under the shadow of the huge stand- 
ing stones of Carnac and a Parisian 
grocer can no more come to a mutual 
understanding, than a mere Irish- 
speaking man from, Tory Island and 
a’ Cockney accustomed to the volu- 
ble abuse of aspirates. 

These colonists gave some trouble 
to Irish and Gallic missionaries be- 
fore Christianity was firmly estab- 


* Lancarvan. 
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lished among them. The Druids, or 
their orally-instructed disciples, were 
not yet extinct, and they continued 
to impart'their peculiar knowledge in 
their fastnesses in the woods, or in 
ae from hut to hut. Men who 

ad been under their ferula in their 
youth would be heard, while return- 
ing from a victorious battle, or from 
a wine-plundering expedition, singing 
such a song as is to . found below. 
Highlanders, or Irish kerne, or bor- 
derers, driving a creagh, would fully 
aie with these freebooters of 
the produce of the grape. 


THE SWOKD DANCE AND THE WINE OF THE GAULS, 

** Better is the white wine of the grape 
than that of the mulberry: better is 
the white wine of the grape! 

“Qh fire! oh fire! Oh sword! oh sword! 
Oh fire! oh fire! Oh sword and fire! 
Oh oak! oh oak! Ohearth! Oh sea! 
Oh earth and oak! 

“ Better is new wine than beer; better is 
the new wine! 

“Oh fire! &c. 

“ Better is sparkling wine than mead: bet- 
ter is the sparkling wine! 
“ Better is the wine of the Gauls than that 
of the apple (cider): better is, &c. 
“Oh Gauls, twig and leaf to you, dung- 
heap: Gauls, twig and leaf to you! 

“White wine to you O Breton of heart: 
white wine to you! 

“Wine and blood flow mingled: wine and 
blood! 

“White wine, and red blood, and thick 
blood: white wine and red blood !* 

“It’s the blood of the Gauls that flows; 
the blood of the Gauls! 

“I’ve drunk wine and blood in the ter- 
rible fray: wine and blood! 
“Blood, and wine, and dance to thee, O 
Sun: blood, and wine, and dance! 
“And dance and song, song and fight, 
dance and song! 

“ The sword-dance in the ring: the sword- 
dance! 

“The song of the blue glaive that loves 
slaughter : the song of the blue glaive! 

“Oh glaive, oh great king of the battle- 
field: oh glaive, oh great king! 

“Let the bow of the sky shine on thy 
forehead: let the bow shine! 

“Oh fire! &c.” 


For the sake of young archeologists 
a few words in Breton and Irish are 
quoted having the same root :— 
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Chleze, cloidhim (pr. chloive), glaive ; 
Tan, teine, fire ; Z'onn, tonn, wave; 
Roue, righ, king ; Gad, catha, bat- 
tle; Dir, dair, oak; Gwenn, ban, 
white. 

Another lay, curiously interesting, 
which has been preserved by oral tra- 
dition, and secured by the diligence 
and patriotic zeal of Count de Ville- 
marqué, conveys to us an idea, after 
an interval of so many centuries, of 
the sort of knowledge that was im- 
parted by the Druids to their pupils, 
and of the form in which it was con- 
veyed. Without understanding great 
part of the subject-matter, or setting 
much value on the meagre informa- 
tion imparted, the Breton peasants 
continued to teach it to their children 
simply because they had learned it 
themselves when young, and because 
they considered it a good exercise for 
the memory. It is in the form of a 
dialogue between a child and his 
Druid preceptor. 


THE SERIES. 


Druid.—Well, white child of the 
Druid, answer me with truth ; 
what do you wish? What shall 
I sing for you? 

Child.—Sing me the series of number 
One until I have it by heart to- 
day. 

Druid.—There is no series for num- 
ber One. Necessity alone ; death, 
father of sorrow ; nothing before, 
nothing after. 

Well, white child of the, &c. 

Child.—Sing me the series of number 
Two until, &e. 

Druid.—Two oxen yoked to a shell ;t 
they pull ; they are dying ; what 
a wonder ! 


There is no series for number 
One. Necessity alone ; 
death, father, &c. 


And so the questions and answers 
succeed in the style of the “ House 
that Jack built,” till the number 
Twelve is reached,—a whole pot of 
chaff from which these few grains of 
known and unknown corn are ex- 
tracted. 


* The original of this verse is supplied as specimen :— 
“Gwin gwen ha goid ruz 
Ha goiid druz: 
Goiid ruz ha Gwin gwen.” 
+ To wit—of a crocodile, which caused the deluge. The oxen having drawn him out, 
one died of the fatigue, and the other of grief for the loss of his comrade. 
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Necessity alone; death, father of 
sorrow ; nothing before, nothing 
after. 

Two oxen yoked to a shell, &c. 

Three parts in the world ; three be- 
ginnings and three endings for 
man and for the oak.* 

Four grinding stones—the four grind- 
ing stones of Merlin, for grinding 
the swift swords.t 

Five zones round the earth ; five ages 

in the duration of time ; a dol- 

men over our sister.t 
wax-children life-quickened by 
the moon.§ If you know it not, 

Ido. Six medicinal herbs in the 

little pot; the dwarf stirs the 

aan; his litle finger on his 
ip.|| 

Seven suns and seven moons; seven 


Six 
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planets with the “Hen and her 
young™ (the Pleiades); seven ele- 
ments with the “ flour of the air” 
(atoms).T 

Eight winds that blow; eight fires 
with the father-fire, kindled in 
the month of May on the hill 
of battle; eight heifers of the 
dazzling white of the sea-foam, 
grazing on the herbage of the 

eep (brown 1) isle.** 

Nine small white hands on the table 
of the threshing floor, near the 
tower of Lezarmeur, and nine 
mothers who utter loud cries.tt 
Nine Korrigans dancing, with 
flowers in their hair, and robes 
of white wool round the foun- 
tain, by the light of the full 
moon.tt The sow with her nine 


* Probably the three spheres of existence in the Celtic mythology. (Druidism is here 


typified by the oak). 


Taliesin said on one occasion—‘ I have been born three times.” 
+ One of the Celtic divinities was Merzin. 


Cesar mistook the name for Mercury. The 


stones were his gifts to the Bretons. A hero’ssword passed over one of them divided the 
hardest substance with ease. A coward’s blade touching it was crumbled to pieces. This 
Merlin is not to be confounded with the enchanter-bard. 


{ Dolmen, cromlech, monumental flag. 


We cannot explain the allusion in the text, 


unless the dolmen consisted of four supporters and the incumbent flag. 
§ Alluding to the practice of making wax images of obnoxious persons, in order to 


their destruction. 


The ordinary process consisted in sticking pins into them, or melting 


them before a slow fire. The Bretons knew a mode far more ghastly in its details, which 
being very disgusting also, we must decline describing it. 

|| These six herbs play an important part in the pharmacy and mythology of the 
Druids—the selage, the jusquiame, the samolus, the vervain, the cowslip, and the sham- 


rock, 


We were rather disappointed at not finding the misletoe in our authority. The 


jusquiame has a cooling property ; the samolus was believed to be sovereign for the mala- 
dies of cattle, if without being looked at it was pulled up by the left hand of a practi- 
tioner, who should be fasting at the time. It was pounded and left where the cattle were 
accustomed to drink. The vervain was a preservative against all dangers, if pulled 
before the dog-days, when neither sun nor moon was shining. The misletoe was avail- 
able in religious ceremonies. It was considered a good antidote against poisons, and 
efiicacious in imparting fecundity to animals. In the text there is an allusion to the 
‘‘Bason of Knowledge” of the Cymry, the original of the San graal of the French Arthu- 
rian romancers. The little dwarf stirring the mixture happening to dip his finger in the 
mess applied it undesignedly to his lips, and was at once gifted with all knowledge. In 
the Norse tales, when Sigurd is roasting Fafnir’s heart, he touches it with his thumb, and 
at once understands what the birds round him are saying. In the Ossianic legends, Fion 
MacCuil applies to his tongue, his thumb, which had just pressed a blister on the ‘* Salmon 
of Knowledge,” and the second sight is poured on him. 

§ Fogs and wind entered into the number of the Druidic elements. 

** The eight fires were those kept perpetually burning in the temple of an Armorican 
goddess. The father-fire or Beltiné was kindled on May eve in honour of Baal, the sun. 
Count Villemarqué supposes the isle on which the sacred cattle grazed, was the Isle of 
Man, where a goddess was worshipped in the days of Tacitus. Enez Mon in Welsh sig- 
nifies the “ heifer’s isle.” Irish scholars connect the name with Mananan MacLir, a 
Danaan divinity of whom we have treated more than once in the UNIVERsITY. 

tt There was a stone altar at Aber-Vrac’h (Sorcerer’s Harbour) in Brittany on which 
they immolated children. It was called Pore Keinan, port of lamentation, from the 
cries of the wretched mothers. Of course the hellish custom had been brought from 
Britain. 

tt These were probably the priestesses of the Isle of the Seine mentioned by Pomponius 
Mela. They were either worshippers and servants of the moon or some nymph or god- 
dess of the fountains. Even in the seventeenth century they were accustomed in this 
isle to say the Lord’s Prayer at the appearance of the new moon. On New Year's Day 
they made offerings of bread and butter at the fountains of the villages. 
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young, at the gate of the castle 
in her sty, grunting and rooting, 
rooting and grunting, “ little one, 
little one, little one, run to the 
apple tree: the boar is going to 
give you a lesson.”’* 

Ten hostile vessels have been seen 
approaching from Nantes. Woe 
to you, woe to you, O men of 
Vannes ! 

Eleven armed Belekst coming from 
Vannes with broken swords, 
with bloody robes, and crutches 
of hazel-nut tree. Of three hun- 
dred there are left only these 
eleven. 

Twelve months and twelve signs. 
The archer, the last but one, lets 
fly his arrow headed by a barb- 
el spike. The twelve signs are 
at war. The beauteous cow, the 
black cow with the white star in 
her forehead, comes out of the 
forest; in her breast the barb 
of the arrow; the blood gushes ; 
she lows with head raised to 
heaven. 

The waterspout bellows! fire and 
thunder! rain and wind! thunder 
and fire !f 

The early missionaries disturbed no 
institution, no custom, or prejudice, 
which was not essentially imbued 
with a Pagan character. They fre- 
quently retained the form while alter- 
ing the matter. A didactic Latin 
poem continued to be taught till re- 
cent times at the college of Quimper 
and elsewhere, which ran thus :—- 


THE CHRISTIAN SERIES. 
Puer.—Die mihi quid unus? 
Magister.—Unus est Deus, 

Qui regnat in ceelis. 

Puer.—Die mihi quid duo? 

Magister.—Duo sunt testamenta, 

Unus est Deus 

Qui regnat in ceelis. 
Puer.—Die mihi quid sunt tres? 
Magister —Tres sunt patriarcher, 

Duo sunt testamenta, 

Unus est Deus 

Qui regnat in ceelis. 

Thus the instruction proceeded, all 
the former numbers being repeated at 
every stage, till the “Qui regnat in 
coelis” was reached, the Christian 
formula hopefully and cheerfully 
ending in Gop, the Pagan in necessity 
and death. The concluding answer 
is subjoined :— 

“ Twelve are the apostles ; 

Eleven—the Stars appearing to Joseph ; 

Ten—the Commandments of God ; 

Nine—the Choirs of Angels; 

Eight—the Beatitudes ; 

Seven—the Sacraments ; 

Six—the Water-pots at Cana in Galilee ; 

Five—the Books of Moses; 

Four—the Evangelists ; 

Three—the Patriarchs ; 

Two—the Testaments; 

One God who reigns in heaven.” 


The christianized Bretons have at 
all times testified as much regard for 
verse in conveying religious instruc- 
tions as did their pagan ancestors be- 
fore their self-exile from Britain. 
When the cholera was raging in the 
country, there was scarcely any atten- 


* A section of our Irish Archoclogists maintain that beast worship prevailed among 
the ancient Celts, and bring forward plausible proofs of the soundness of their opinion, 
The number of localities in Ireland in whose names are found Muic, Torc, and Cullach 


boar), is great. 


Students of Roman history, need not be reminded of the building of 


Iba Longa on the spot where a white sow and her brood were discovered. William of 
Malmesbury tells us that the first church raised at Glastonbury had its site determined 


on by a similar circumstance. 


In two poems attributed to Merlin, the apple tree and the young pigs figure. 


Tn one 


he thus addresses the apple tree which was in high esteem and veneration among the 


British and Armorican Celts:—“O apple trees, flourishing on the hills! 


You whose 


trunk, bark, and increase, I love to measure :—you know that I have borne the buckler 


on my shoulder, and the glaive on my thigh. 


Kelidon.” 


I have slept my sleep in the forest of 


Then turning to his pupil he says:—“ Listen dear little pig, thou that art endowed 


with intelligence, listen to the birds: mark how gay are their songs!” 


In another part of the poem he says :—“ Dear little pig of intelligence, do not go and 


root at random on the ridge of the mountain. 


the woods around.” 


Rather explore in the solitary places in 


In these passages the bard evidently considers himself the aged 


boar, and thus qualified to address his pupils as so many gifted young porkers. 

¢ These are supposed to be priests of Baal, and the fleet from Nantes that of Julius 
Cesar, which crushed the poor Gauls of the day. 

¢ In this last series the bard is so confounded at the massacre of the priests of his 
gods, and the destruction of the sacred cow, that he loudly calls on the powers of nature 


to sympathize with his sufferings. 
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tion paid to the printed directions 
issued by the physicians and the au- 
thorities, till an old bookseller con- 
ceived the happy notion of putting 
them in rhyme. The poetry was de- 
testable ; even the unlettered peasants 
were sensible of its wretchedness ; 
but it wrought the good effect intend- 
ed. The essential thing was that the 
epidemic should be sung. It was 
sung, and the populace at once began 
to observe the all-important but 
clumsily expressed directions. 

We have been involuntarily brought 
down to the facts of yesterday by a 
chain of circumstances ; but we have 
not yet done with pagan times in 
Brittany. Druids ok bards contend- 
ed vigorously against the change in 
worship, which was not thoroughly 
effected till the sixth century. One 
of the most zealous upholders of the 
old superstition was Gwene’ hlan (Pure 
Race), who was distinguished as a 
prophet, an agricultural instructor, and 
afighting minstrel. He wasbornabout 
the beginning of the fifth century, and 
about 450 he issued his prophecies, 
which were re-written in the fifteenth 
century from a manuscript, old at that 
period. The second of these copies 
was seen and consulted in last century 
by the compiler of a dictionary, in 
which some verses are still preserved. 
It was destroyed during the French 
Revolution, and except what Count 
Villemarqué heard among the pea- 
santry; and some other fragments, 
the Diouganow (prophecies) of 
Gwenc’hlan are lost to the world. 

In his Armorican Georgics he re- 
presented himself as a poor blind man 
astride on his shaggy mountain-pony 
which is led by his young son, and 
passing from place to place to look 
for a good bit of land to cultivate and 
build on. He asks the boy from time 
to time, “Do you see any clover 
growing here?’ but is frequently an- 
swered, “No, but I see the fox-glovein 
flower.” “Goonfurther.” Atlast they 
come to a piece of good land, and the 
old man dismounts, sits on a stone in 
the warm sunshine, and being probably 
guided by the smell of the soil, as in 
the Druid tale recently published in 
the UNIVERSITY, he instructs the boy 
in the proper manures, &c., for that 
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particular locality, and the labours 
suitable to the different seasons, con- 
cluding with these encouraging words, 
“ Before the world comes to an end, 
the worst earth shall produce the 
best wheat.” 

Gwenc’hlan may be considered as 
embodying in his own person all the 
prejudices and hatred of his race and 
profession — Christian priests 
and kings. He prophesies their fu- 
ture destruction, and enjoys their suf- 
ferings in anticipation. The profu- 
sion of their blood shed by their ene- 
mies shall even turn a mill-wheel. 
One of his denunciatory poems is 
extant. He is supposed to be utter- 
ing it ina dungeon in which he is 
confined by a Christian prince, who 
has previously put out his eyes. 


GWENC’HLAN’S PROPHECY. 
I. 

‘ When the sun is set, and the sea swelling, 
I sing on the threshold. 

When I was young I sang; I still sing in 
my old age. 

Day and night I sing, but am always sor- 
rowful. 

If my head is stooped, if I am sad, it is not 
without cause. 

It is not that I fear to die: I’ve lived too 
long 

The future I dread not: that which is ap- 
pointed must happen. 

Before his final rest each mortal must thrice 
suffer death.* 


Il. 


“T see the boart coming from out of the 
wood: his feet are wounded, he limps. 

His jaws are open, and full of blood: his 
bristles white with age. 

He is surrounded by his young, who are 
crying for hunger. 

The sea-horse rushes to attack him; the 
shore shakes in terror. 

He is as white as the sparkling foam; silver 
horns spring from his forehead. 

The sea boils under him: lightning flashes 
from his nostrils. 

Sea-horses surround him, thick as the grass 
on the edge of the lake. 

Courage, courage, sea-horse! strike his 
head! strike hard! strike. 

Naked feet slip in the blood: harder still! 
strike amain! stronger still! 

I see the blood as a stream: strike hard! 
strike amain! still stronger ! 

I see the blood up to the knees: I see blood 
like a pool. 





* Alluding to the three Druidical circles of existence before final rest is obtained. 
+ The boar is the Christian prince who has him in thrall and who is to make a descent 
on Brittany, and be defeated by the Breton Chief, figured by the white sea-horse. 
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Stronger still! strike amain! stronger and 
stronger! rest to-morrow ! 

Strike hard! strike hard! horse of the sea, 
strike strong! strike!* 


mI. 

“As I sweetly slept in my cold tombt I 
heard the eagle call at midnight. 

He calls his eaglets and all the birds of the 
air; 

And he cries to them in his call, ‘Soar aloft 
on your two wings. 

It is not the carrion of dogs nor of sheep: 
you shall feed on Christian flesh ! 
Listen, old raven of the sea! what hold you 

in your claws? answer!’ 

*I hold the chief’s head:{ I will have his 
two red eyes. 

His two eyes I will tear out, for he tore out 
thine,’ 

‘ And you, O fox, what have you there?’ 

‘I have his heart which was as false as my 
own; 

He that wished thy death, and has kept thee 
dying long.’ 

* And thou, O tead,§ what dost thou there 
at the corner of his mouth ?” 

*I watch to seize his soul going forth. It 
shall remain within me while I live, in 
punishment for his crime—his crime 
against the bard who no longer dwells 
between Roch Allaz and Porz Gwenn.’” 


There are parallels to the spirit of 
this lay in several of the Ossianic 
ems where the old bard expresses 
is contempt and dislike of the new 
order of things under St. Patrick, and 
lameuts his own weakness and blind- 
ness. But as Count Villemarqué ob- 
serves, while Gwene’hlan lamenting his 
present destiny, criesout in his woe, “I 
Was once young and proud,” the bard 
triumphs over the man, pointing out 
the “Invincible Necessity” of the 
Druids, and the final repose after the 
triple trial of the Metempsychosis. 
He continues— 
‘“‘ The lays of the Welsh poets, contempo- 
raries of Gwenc’hlan, bear the same profound 
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impress of melancholy, of fatalism, and of 
enthusiasm, they exhale the same prophetic 
and national spirit. However they are not 
uniformly pagan. They offer in general a 
mixture of Christian and Druidic ideas, and 
their hatred to Christianity veils itself in 
their abuse of churchmen.” 


The Armorican Bretons possess a 
Merlin|| different from the Welsh en- 
chanter. We have seen him giving 


lessons to his pupils, himself personi- 
fying a boar, and his ingenuous youths 
pigs. He lost his reason in 


youn 

the f t of Arderiz, finding that 

he had slain his sister’s son. With 

Christian institutions round him he 

still sought for power from the evil 

spirits. 

MERLIN'S QUEST. 

“*Merlin, Merlin, whither speed you at 
early dawn with your black hound ? 

‘Tou iou ou, iou iou on, iou ou, iou on; 
iou iou ou, iou iou ou.” 

‘T seek means of discovering the red egg— 

The red egg of the sea serpent,** by the sea- 

. shore, in the hollow of the rock. 

I seek in the meadow the green cress and 
the ‘herb of gold ;’ 

And the misletoe of the oak in the wood by 
the brink of the fountain.’ 

* Merlin, Merlin, turn back on your steps: 
leave the misletoe on the oak ; 

And the cress in the meadow, as also .the 
golden herb ; 

As also the egg of the sea-snake in the foam 
in the crevice of the rocks. 

Merlin, Merlin, return on your steps: there 

is no one knows the future but God.’” 


The serpent’s egg carried about the 
neck protected the bearer in all dan- 
gers. The golden herb, the selage of 
Pliny, is in great estimation in Brit- 
tany. Ifa person unconsciously treads 
on it he falls asleep, and is privileged 
to understand the language of dogs, 
wolves, and birds. It is rarely seen 
except at daybreak. Then it must 
be pulled up by the root, not cut, by 


* “Darc’h mat ‘ta! darc’h mat ‘ta morvac’h, 


+ His prison. 


Darc’h gand he benn, darc’h mat ’ta, darc’h!” 


Namely the head of the chief by whom Gwenc’hlan was blinded and imprisoned. 


The representative of the Spirit of Evil. 


|| The Welsh write this word Merddyn and Myrdin, and pronounce it Merzlin; the 


Bretons, Marzin. 


{ The apple tree (much venerated among the Cymry), under which the boar sits, 


probably represents the tree of druidical knowledge. 


Our spelling-books of half a cen- 


tury since had for frontispiece, an apple tree with the letters marked on the frait. 
** The spume resulting from a knotted and sweltering heap of serpents formed itsélf 


into the serpent’s egg, so much sought by Merlin and his brothers. 


The serpent is an 


antagonistic figure in many Celtic legends. He mostly dwelt in lakes, and the Ossifnic 
warriors had great trouble in dislodging him. Legends concerning him were deve!oped 
from the traditional remains connected with the great serpent that stole into Eden. 
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an operator clad only in chemise, un- 
provided with shoe or stocking, and 
srotected by a circle of holy water. 
he general belief is that none but 
very holy persons ever discover it, 
and in this instance at least, general 
belief is well based. Similar precau- 
tions were taken in the days of Pliny, 
the heathen seeker moreover fasting, 
and presenting a clean cloth to the 
herb, and keeping the right hand 
under the left. No iron was used, 
and the cloth was never to be so em- 
ployed a second time. Count Ville- 
marqué supposes the refrain in second 
verse to be a cry of joy, like the zo, 
iov/ and the zo, io! of the classic 
times. We suspect it to be the 
wrathful utterance of Merlin’s black 
dog against the Christian interlocutor, 
who presumed to address his master 
so irreverently. The reader will find 
similar virtues ascribed to herbs, and 
similar precautions directed concern- 
ing them in an article on Irish super- 
stitions, in a late number of the Unt- 
VERSITY. 

Of Merlin and the bards of the 
sixth century, and of the King Arthur 
of the Cymric tales and poems, we 
mean to treat at length both in their 
real and imaginative aspects. The 
French trouvéres took unwarranted 
liberties with the old Silure King and 
his court, and his round table, if he 
owned such a piece of furniture at all, 
it not being mentioned by any Celtic 
poet, Welsh or Breton. The Bretons 
still retain a strong .affection and 
reverence for the memory of Arthur, 
not as the chivalric, accomplished 
monarch of Sir Thomas Malory’s ro- 
mance, but as the energetic, half- 
savage, mountain chief, defending his 
little territory to the death against 
the Sacsanach. Whenever the Alcus 
were preparing to induce the obsti- 
nate Breton, by arguments of steel 
and lead, to receive the blessings of 
anarchy and infidelity, some simple- 
hearted and imaginative native would 
be sure to see at early dawn Arthur 
and his warriors riding in martial 
pride along the ridge of the neigh- 
houring hills) When gathered, and 
preparing to march, or on the march 


* Deomp, deomp, deomp, d’ar gad! 
deomp, tad! 
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against their invaders, they thundered 
out the martial verses given below. 
These are preserved in an antiquated 
form, only partially understood, ex- 
cept by very good Breton scholars. 
The Count wrote down the piece from 
the recitation of an old mountaineer, 
who had chanted it more than once 
when marching against the Revolu- 
tionists. 


KING ARTHUR'S MARCH. 


“Come, come, come, to battle! come, 
father! come, brother! come, son! 
come, father! come, come, come, all! 
onward, men of heart!* 

The warrior’s son said to his father in the 
morning, ‘Cavaliers on the ridge of 
the hill’ 

Cavaliers on grey battle steeds, who snort 
in the cold air. 

Close ranks, six by six; close ranks, three 
by three; a thousand lances flashing 
in the sun. 

Close ranks, two by two; banners stirred 
by the wind of death. 

Nine casts of a sling from front to rere.” 

“It’s Arthur’s army; I know it. Arthur 
marches at their head on the ridge.” 

“Tf ’tis Arthur, quick to our bows and ar- 
rows! March !” 

He had not ceased, when the cry of war 
rung on the hill from end to end. 
Heart for eye, head for arm, and death for 
a wound, in the valley as on the hill; 
and father for mother, and mother for 

daughter. 

Stallion for working beast, and mule for 
ass; war-chief for kern, and man for 
child; blood for tears, and flame for 
warmthe 

And three for one will be required, in the 
valley as on the hill,+ day and night 
till the glens run with blood. 

If we fall pierced in the strife, we will bap- 
tize ourselves in our blood, and die 
with joy. 

If we die as Christians and Bretons, we 
cannot perish too soon.” 


Adiirers of Scott (and who does 
not admire, and revere, and lament 
him?) will, on reading “ Arthur’s 
March,” be reminded of the “‘ Pibroch 
of Donal Dhu,” and the “ Mac Gre- 
gor’s Gathering.” While rendering 
the fiery original into tame prose, 
these lines kept careering through 
our brains. 


Deomp, kar! deomp, breur! deomp, map! 


Deomp'ta tud vad! 


+ This ends the list of reprisals, marking very strikingly the determined and vindic- 


tive sides of the Breton character. 
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“ Faster come, faster come! 
Faster and faster! 

Chief, vassal, page, and groom, 
Tenant, and master! 


Cast your plaids, draw your blades! 
Forward each man set! 

Pibroch of Donal Dhu, 
Knell for the onset !” 


“Shall the rocks of Crag Royston 
like icicles melt, 
Ere our wrongs be forgot, or our 
vengeance unfelt. 


If they rob us of name and pursue us 
with beagles, 
Give their roofs to the flame and 
their flesh to the eagles!” 


And what a dreary duration has 
been granted to the struggle between 
the Celt and Teuton! For more 
than two thousand years they have 
been at feud, and wherever the Celt 
is fixed for the time, he has for his 
neighbour the unscrupulous, restless 
Teuton. In Erinn, in Caledonia, in 
Cambria, in Armorica,* the same 
steady encroachment on one side, the 
same fiery and desperate, but fitful 
moods of resistance and reprisals on 
the other. The same sad, passionate, 
and vindictive complaints and re- 
proaches have arisen from the poets 
of the four divisions of the heroic, 
enduring, and imaginative people ; 
and scarcely a phase in the history or 
social state of one division can be 
found that has not its parallel in the 
others. . 

The genial influence of religion 
weariness of long struggling, mutual 
esteem arising from their experience 
of each others’ good qualities both in 

and war, and very late-arriving 
convictions of the folly of making 
strife and ill-will the everlasting at- 
tendants on their relations with each 
other, have at last brought about a 
state of toleration, if not of mutual 
ood-will between the Teuton and 
elt ; may these better feelings in- 
crease and gather strength ! 

Having nearly exhausted what is 
to be said on the expiring paganism of 
the Armoricans, let us gain some more 

— into their early Christian 
Fife, ing for the most part reduced 
to depend on poets and legendary 
writers for our information. 
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sionaries among the Armoricans, 
When a boy, as a was one day play- 
ing in the gardens of his father 
Count of Powis in Wales, he hear 
on the outside singing and music, and 
the march of a procession. It was 
an abbot who was passing at the 
head of his monks, harp in hand, and 
singing hymns to its music. Fascin- 
ated by the sweet and grave melody, 
he said to his brothers, “ oy you 
here ; I must follow these good men, 
and learn to sing, and play, and com- 
a such holy pieces as this is.” 

he children returned to their father 
with the news of the escape of their 
brother. The enraged nobleman pro- 
ceeded at the head of a body of armed 
men to the monastery, to reclaim his 
son, and chastise the abbot. But as 
the boy had shown such determina- 
tion to embrace the monastic state, 
they concealed him, and had him con- 
veyed to a monastery in Brittany, of 
which he afterwards became abbot. 
The incident is graceful and pictur- 
esque, but has, notwithstanding, a 
faint odour of that sort of highly 
aromatic sanctity which pervades the 
Mortara case. 

St. Gildas, for whom the Bretons 
entertained nearly the same venera- 
tion which the Irish cherish for St. 
Patrick, is supposed to have been a 
Strathcluyd Briton, born about .p. 
500, and the brother of the great 
bard, Aneurin, of whom we shall 
have something to say hereafter. He 
spent some time in Ireland, where he 
founded a monastery or two, and 
afterwards repaired to Rome. On 
his return he stopped short at Van- 
nes, in Brittany, and remained there 
till his death. There is a book as- 
cribed to him extant, full of bitter re- 
aaa against the British chiefs of 

is day for their evil lives and their 
quarrels with each other. It is varied 
by denunciations against the Saxon 
invaders, but such a heavy hand is 
laid throughout on the nobles of 
Cymrie blood, that many men of 
literary note suppose it to be the 
work of a Saxon monk of the seventh 
century. How could one of Celtic 
lineage use such expressions as these ? 
“Tt is my ee purpose to relate 
the deeds of an indolent and slothful 


* From the fifth century the nobility and fighting portion of the borderers on Armo- 
rica were German Francs or their descendants. 
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race, rather than the exploits of those 
who have been valiant in the field.” 
The poor Cymry did not deserve that 
character at the hands of ill or well- 
wisher, witness their heroic struggles 

ainst Ina under their noble kings 

rien, and his son, Owen. If he had 
merely fulminated against such pro- 
fligate tyrants as Maelgwyn (Bright 
Chief) of North Wales, we would 
never think of doubting his Celtic 
descent. That worthy married, after 
having made a vow of celibacy, and 
when he happened afterwards to 
take a fancy to the wife of his 
nephew he waived both objections 
and took his niece-in-law to his royal 
but disreputable couch. 

Be the real authorship of the wark 
attributed to Gildas as it may, the 
saint himself spent the latter years 
of his life in Brittany, and is said to 

* have converted the bard, Taliesin, to 
the Christian faith. He once paid 
a visit to St. Kaduc, with whom the 
reader is already acquainted, after he 
had completed a bridge from his 
island to the near shore for the use 
of his pupils. These poor seekers 
after knowledge had formerly been 
obliged to take boat twice a day to 
and from St. Kadoc’s isle, a danger- 
ous arrangement enough, on the ex- 
ued coast of Morbihan. Count 
, Villemarqué will not object to tell the 
remainder of the fine old legend :— 


“St. Gildas, who had lately built a mon- 
astery and church in the peninsula of 
Rhuys, found the work worthy of his com- 
mendation, and said to his friend, ‘ Blessed 
be the builder of this new bridge from the 
mainland to the isle!’ Kadoc replied with 
humility and great-mindedness at the same 
time, ‘How much more meritorious to build 
a bridge from earth to heaven!’ And the 
two saints looked at the sky, and the sea, 
and the wild isles with which it is strewed, 
and began to discourse about the happiness 
of the elect, as St. Monica and St. Augus- 
tine were wont to do. 

“ Kadoc had under his arm one of these 
books of poetry—Virgil, some say—which 
he was in the habit of making his scholars 
commit to memory. Animated with the 
spirit of commiseration which filled St. Bo- 
niface for the soul of Aristotle, St. Patrick 
for the souls of the ancient bards of Ireland, 
who died without the grace of baptism, and 
so many other tender and merciful hearts, 
he burst into tears. Gildas asking him the 
cause, he replied ;—‘ I weep at the thought 
that the author of this book which I love, 
and which affords me so much pleasure, is, 
perhaps, in suffering.’ 


“* Perhaps!’ repeated Gildas, with the 
hardness natural to his character. ‘It’s 
doubtlessly you ought to have said. He is 
damned for certain. Think you that God 
has weights in the balance for story-tellers 
different from those by which other men 
are weighed?’ While he was speaking, a 
violent blast of wind swept across the 
bridge ; and, as if to justify the severity of 
the monk, it blew into the sea the book 
which Kadoc held. 

“The good saint remained thunderstruck, 
and spoke not a single word; but, on enter- 
ing his cell that evening, he thought to 
himself—‘I will neither eat nor drink till I 
know what God has appointed for those 
who in this world sung as the angels still 
sing in heaven.’ Sighing, he at last fell 
asleep; and in his slumbers he heard a sil- 
very voice, soaring by as it were, and mur- 
muring, ‘Pray for me, pray for me! Do not 
cease to pray for me, that I may sing for 
ever the mercies of the Lord.’ 

“Next day a fisherman of Belz brought 
in a salmon; and the saint getting it opened, 
found inside the same book which the wind 
had blown away. ‘O, true saint!’ cries 
one of his Welsh historians, as if to respond 
to those feelings which the charming Ar- 
morican legend is calculated to excite. ‘O, 
saint full of candour, who condemned no 
one! Who despised no one! Who never 
had on your tongue any thing but the name 
of Crist, and never in your heart any 
thing but sweet piety, pity, and peace.’” 


We cannot at present, at least, re- 
count the history of the many trou- 
bles encountered by Saint Kadoc in 
raising his monastery in this strange 
land, after his expulsion from Lan- 
carvan by the Saxons, nor of the 
wonderful circumstances connected 
with the building of his bridge. He 
seldom allowed his monks time to 
chew the cud of sweet and bitter 
fancy, or feel the uncomfortable visi- 
tations of ennui. When they were 
not praying they were working or 
eating, and when neither praying, 
working, nor eating, they were sleep- 
ing. It was indeed the general sys- 
tem among the Celtic Cenobites. 

The cal other Breton saint we 
can at at notice is St. Hervé, 
in his childhood a poor, blind, little 
minstrel, and the son of Hyvarnion, 
a bard of renown at the court of the 
Merovingian king, Childebert, in the 
early part of the sixth century. The 
Cymric princes being warred on, or, 
in numerous cases, deprived of their 
estates, could ill afford -to support 
those expensive and fastidious of- 
ficers, the bards, and many of them 
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repaired to the courts of the Frankish 
kings. The Saxon conquerors of Bri- 
tain, according to these exiles, were 
unable to distinguish between the 
cry of the goose and the death chaunt 
of the swan; so they repaired to the 
Neustrian court, whose kines piqued 
themselves on their encouragement 
of music. They entertained at their 
courts Italian, Grecian, German, and 
Cymric, and Breton bards, with their 
harps, lyres, and rotes. 

The Cambrian minstrel, Hyvarnion, 
gentle and devout, found himself much 
displaced at this half barbarous and 
wholly dissolute court, so, after a few 

ears spent there, like Daniel in the 
uxurious palace of Babylon, he quit- 
ted it to rewurn to his native hills. 
The king loaded him with presents, 
and gave him a letter to the Aon 
Mor (Veann Mhor, Great Head), lieu- 
tenant of Brittany, to have him fur- 
nished with a free passage to Britain. 
He got no farther than Armorica, 
however. He was there visited by a 
dream of a beautiful songstress, which 
was thrice repeated; and he was 
blessed with a sight of her on the 
day succeeding the third night. The 
sweet-voiced and beautiful Rivanoné 


had also-dreamed three times of hin; 
so the well-assorted marriage, plainly 
made in heaven, was soon celebrated. 

Alas! in a few years the sweet 
singer was left a poor widow and the 
mother of a blind child, the inheritor 
of the musical genius of both father 


and mother. Poor little Hervé sung 
in the streets and before churches to 
provide food for his sick mother. In 
time he became a teacher, and lastly 
the head of a monastery. He was 
invited to a seat in asynod of Armori- 
can bishops who met to excommuni- 
eate a wicked usurping tyrant then 
occupying the throne of Brittany. 
He would never consent to receive 
any but the inferior orders of the 

riestly function, and, like St. Kadoc, 
Kept his monks usefully employed. 
Being unable to teach reading or 
writing, on account of his bodily 
defect, he imparted instruction in 
chaunted verse. 

The devils, as may be supposed, 
hated him with a burning hate. Some- 
times, when he had a company en- 
wrapped in ecstasy with his sweet 
singing, a concert of frogs would 
omike up outside, and nearly undo all 


the good he was accomplishing. At — 
others an imp, discharging the fune- 
tions of the dnalytic Chemist in “ Our 
Mutual Friend,” would endeavour, 
by the liquor served out, to set the 
guests at the unseemly work of cut- 
ting each others’ throats. A very 
cunning devil following St. Hervé 
into his monastery, and assuming the 
figure of an Irish architect, offered 
his services in building the new 
church. “What is your name?” asked 
Hervé. “I am a master carpenter, 
lord.” “Your name, I say!” re- 
sumed the saint. “Lord, I am mason, 
caster in metal, locksmith, pilot, ca- 
pave of every art.” “Your name } 
order you, in the name of the living 
God, to tell me your real name,’ 
“Hu Kan, Hu Kan, Hu Kan 
(Hugh the Genius, the Ugaine of 
Treland, the Hu Gadarn of Wales) !” 
cried the demon, being obliged to 
name himself. “I suspected it. 
Well, as you can do all things, form 
a cross with two fingers, kneel down 
and adore the CRUCIFIED.” But here 
the demon flew to the near rock, and 
plunged headlong into the sea. 

In those old days there was store 
of energy wasted, and abundance of 
ignorance, but many earnest workers 
according to their light, and, on the 
whole, much business done. To 
rightly appreciate the amount of evil ° 
or good in many historical characters, 
aud the amount of good or evil done, 
we must endeavour to enter into the 
spirit of the time, estimate fairly the 
amount of light and knowledge then 
enjoyed by persons high and low, the 
prejudices, and laws, and religion 
transmitted from a remote ancestry, 
and their mode of conveying scholas- 
tic instruction. The romantic and 
religious legénds afloat must not be 
neglected ; and these latter were 
what we had chiefly in view when 
putting this paper together. If the 
effect of our peep into early Cymric 
institutions, and social usages, and 
literary and religious spirit, be to set 
any one diligent student in earnest 
quest of accurate and novel informa- 
tion upon asubject deserving, for many 
reasons, the most energetic explora- 
tion, this brief and necessarily very 
imperfect paper will have done good 
service in the cause not only of 
French, of British, and of Irish, but 
of European history also. 





